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CHAPTER L 

"  You  must  be  mad  to  think  of  it !" 

4€  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  else  I 
can  do  ?  Having  left  the  army — a  profession  of  which 
I  am  heartily  tired— where  is  the  folly  of  employing 
the  few  thousands,  on  the  interest  of  which  I  cannot 
live,  in  improving  a  place  which,  wretched  as  it  may 
appear  to  you,  is  the  only  spot  of  mother  earth  I  am 
ever  likely  to  call  my  own  ?" 

My  Mend  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously. 
"  My  dear  Harry !  what  do  you — what  can  you  know 
of  farming  ?  Are  you  quite  certain  whether  that  sloping 
corn-field  is  sown  with  wheat  ?  or  have  you,  in  short, 
any  farther  idea  on  the  subject,  than  might  be  excited 
by  the  silver  sheaves,  which,  when  I  last  saw  you, 
you  were  gazing  at  enthusiastically,  in  Lady  Marion's 
raven  tresses?    I  shall  never  forget  your  calling  me 
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across  the  room,  to  look  at  her  very  aristocratic  ear ! 
By  the  bye,  what  has  become  of  her  ?" 

I  felt  myself  colour.  Erskine,  as  usual,  had  hit 
upon  the  most  disagreeable  subject  he  cpuld  have  se- 
lected. It  was  his  way.  I  believe  he  knew  perfectly- 
well  that  my  sudden  inclination  for  a  rural  life,  was  not 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  memory  of  the  reigning 
belle  of  the  preceding  season. 

"Are  you  not  aware,"  I  said,  gravely,  "that  the 
lady  you  mention  is  my  eldest  brother's  wife  ?  I  had 
no  alternative,  when  my  father's  death  put  Frederick 
in  possession  of  the  old  place,  excepting  to  idle  away 
my  time  between  Windsor  and  St.  James's,  or  to  take 
up  my  residence  on  the  small  property  bequeathed  to 
me  by  my  godfather.  In  spite  of  your  censure,  I  think 
I  acted  wisely  in  choosing  the  latter  course." 

"  Chacun  a  son  ga&t!"  replied  Erskine,  drily,  looking 
round-  upon  the  barren  acres,  which,  with  a  morass  on 
one  side,  and  some  fields  on  the  shelving  slope  of  a 
mountain  range,  whose  summits  towered  to  the  clouds 
in  the  distance,  constituted  the  arena  whereon  I  was  to 
exercise  my  skill  in  agricultural  pursuits.  "If  the 
estate  were  an  estate, — if  the  land  were  worth  culti- 
vating,— if  there  were  even  a  covey  of  partridges  to 
preserve, — I  could  understand  what  a  man  like  yourself 
might  do  here.  But  at  present,  you  must  forgive  my 
scepticism  respecting  the  wisdom  pf  your  proceedings ; 
and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  Edith  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
see  you  at  Velindra,  whenever  you  are  weary  of  your 
sterile  Paradise." 
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Nodding  an  adieu,  my  friend,  with  his  usual  pro- 
voking smile  upon  his  lips,  departed,  leaving  me, — as 
such  comforters,  since  the  days  of  the  Patriarch,  have 
been  apt  to  do  their  victims^— if  possible,  more  out  of 
sorts  than  ever. 

"  Why  do  you  leave  this  rubbish  in  the  way  V9  I 
said,  pushing  aside  an  enormous  basket  of  weeds,  at 
which  Erskine's  horse  had  shied  violently,  and  which 
stood  just  at  the  gate, — the  only  symptom  of  progressive 
improvement  visible. 

An  old  woman  started  up  from  behind  it,  clad  from 
her  chin  to  her  feet  in  a  brown  holland  pinafore,  and 
with  a  felt  cap  on  her  head.  She  was  my  housekeeper. 
I  had  found  her  in  possession  of  the  place,  and  it 
appeared  that  nothing  could  dislodge  her. 

et  Is  it  not  dinner-time  V9 1  asked,  more  civilly,  when 
I  saw  this  important  functionary  in  my  small  establish- 
ment looking  mortally  affronted.  "  Why  do  'you  not 
get  a  boy  to  do  such  work  as  this  V9 

**  The  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  five  when  the  Major 
called.  What  good  is  there  in  wasting  an  hour  ?  I 
knew  he'd  not  stop  talking  sooner.  Tummas  advised 
me  to  root  up  them  beastly  nettles  and  the  couch  grass. 
HI  weeds  grow  apace,  and  boys  is  troublesome.  I'd  as 
lieve  be  without  them.  As  long  as  Tummas  lives,  I'm 
equal  to  the  work ;  and  when  I'm  not,  I'll  give  it  up. 
The  children  in  this  place  is  enough  to  plague  one's 
heart  out." 

ss  Well,  go  in  now,  and  take  up  the  dinner,  if  you 
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have  cooked  any,"  I  said,  remembering  that  I  had  to- 
tally forgotten,  before  going  out  in  the  morning,  to 
attend  to  my  novel  duties. 

"  Tummas  has  it  under  his  own  eye.  c  Never  mind, 
Sally !'  was  his  word  to  me.  '  I'll  see  to  the  kitchen,  if 
you'll  mind  the  garden.     Just  leave  it  all  to  me.' " 

Somewhat  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  the  idiot  who  harm- 
lessly wandered  about,  being  entrusted  with  the  charge 
of  the  cuisine,  I  despatched  the  lady  in-doors,  to  her 
proper  sphere.  This  wretched  couple  are  my  torment. 
Professing  to  have  the  working  powers  of  a  household 
of  servants,  they  leave  every  thing  to  take  its  chance  ; 
and  yet  they  seem  so  completely  to  belong  to  the  place, 
— strange  to  say,  they  exhibit  such  a  pride  in  it, — that 
I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  send  them  away. 

A  not  unsavoury  mess  was  simmering  on  the  table, 
composed  of  the  small  kind  of  mutton  of  the  mountain 
pastures,  and  the  splendid  potatoes,  which,  bad  as 
Erskine  truly  says  the  land  is,  it  nevertheless  does  pro- 
duce. The  whole  ragout  was  flavoured  more  potently 
with  onions  than  a  fastidious  taste  might  have  approved; 
but,  short  as  had  been  the  period  of  my  banishment,  I 
had  learned  to  appreciate  whatever  goods  my  Penates, 
in  the  uncouth  form  of  Sally  and  her  faithful  Tummas, 
chose  to  set  before  me. 

GoatVmilk  cheese  and  radishes,  with  brown  bread 
and  excellent  butter,  completed  my  homely  repast.  A 
foaming  tankard  of  ale  was  placed  before  me  by  the 
attentive  Sally,  who  had  not  troubled  herself  to  change 
her  attire,  and  probably  considered  washing  her  hands 
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an  interruption  to  her  multifarious  avocations  not  to  be 
expected. 

"  I'll  trouble  you  to  get  up  and  say  grace,  Sir,  before 
I  draw  the  cloth,"  she  observed,  bluntly.  tf  We're  not 
heathens,  hereabouts.  Though  Pm  not  for  making  a 
fuss  about  small  matters,  and  bothering  Him  that  has 
the  cares  of  the  world  upon  His  shoulders,  about  every 
trifle,  I  like  to  see  things  done  properly  in  a  gentle- 
man's family.  When  it  is  not  so,  and  Tummas  and  I 
become  indifferent,  we'd  best  be  off.  When  our  time's 
up,  we'll  give  notice." 

Not  exactly  understanding  the  drift  of  her  discourse, 
which  was  spoken  in  a  very  peculiar  idiom,  the  odious 
dialect  of  the  country,  which  1  cannot  attempt  to  imitate, 
I  nevertheless  complied  with  what  I  dimly  conceived 
to  be  its  meaning ;  and,  better  satisfied,  my  domestic  in- 
cubus withdrew,  shovelling  together,  in  a  heterogeneous 
mass,  the  remains  of  the  repast,  and  the  plates,  dishes, 
and  tablecloth,  on  which  it  had  been  coarsely  served, 
and  carrying  them  off  with  her. 

Erskine  is  undoubtedly  right.  The  place  and  the 
people  are  alike  intolerable.  What  on  earth  induced 
me  to  think  of  settling  among  them  ?  What  unlucky 
fatality  gifted  me — instead  of  any  marketable  or  avail- 
able goods  and  chattels, — with  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
nothing  will  grow,  a  house  too  comfortless  for  habita- 
tion, servants  of  whom  no  use  can  be  made?  Above 
all,  why  was  I  born  and  reared  among  luxuries  and 
idle  habits,  which  have  unfitted  me  for  active,  indus- 
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trious  exertion/  by  which,  alone  I  can  maintain  myself 
independently  ?  , 

When  things  come  to  the  worst,  they  must  mend,  is 
a  saying  which  my  factotum,  Mrs.  Saint,  on  Tummas's 
authority,  seems  fond  of  quoting ;  though  I  have,  as 
yet,  seen  no  sign  of  amelioration.  Yesterday,  I  fancied 
my  prospects  were  brightening.  The  sun  rose  finely, 
tipping  the  distant  mountains  with  resplendent  hues, 
and  gleaming  on  the  clear  winding  river  which  traverses 
the  landscape.  I  was  out  in  the  fields,  at  an  hour 
when  if,  formerly,  I  ever  studied  the  sweet  face  of 
nature  at  all,  it  must  have  been  without  the  calm  in- 
fluence of  the  peaceful  slumbers  which  I  had  innocently 
enjoyed,  since  a  not  very  advanced  hour  of  the  previous 
evening. 

I  think  my  men  are  beginning  to  feel  some  respect 
for  me.  They  see  that  I  am  heartily  in  earnest,  and 
mean  to  share  their  labours ;  and  an  Englishman  scarcely 
ever  is  as  ignorant  as  Erskine  imagined  me  likely  to  be, 
of  country  toils  and  pursuits.  My  boyhood  was,  at 
least,  a  sufficiently  observant  one,  to  spare  me  the  mor- 
tification of  displaying  my  incompetency,  at  a  glance, 
to  the  rough  hinds  who  till  my  fields. 

I  understand,  at  all  events  theoretically,  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  light  and  sandy,  and  here 
and  there  intersected  with  bog  and  heath,  where  it  ap- 
proaches the  neighbouring  mountain  districts.  Even 
the  slight  botanical  lore  of  my  school-days  is  useful ; 
since  the  plants  that  flourish  naturally,  teach  me  what 
may  be  successfully  cultivated ;   and,  if  anything  can 
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reconcile  me  to  this  barren  spot,  it  is  the  freedom  that 
reigns  around,  the  blast  that  rushes  across  the  plain, 
and  the  absence  of  all  the  tormenting  details  of  con- 
ventional life,  by  the  maxims  and  observances  of  which 
I  shall  henceforth  exist  unfettered. 

I  am  glad  that  the  scenery  about  the  house  is  not 
attractive.  I  shall  not  be  troubled  with  tourists,  sketch- 
ing my  watch-box,  for  such  appears  to  me  the  white- 
walled  edifice  on  the  bleak  hill-top,  which,  with  a  few 
hundred  adjacent  acres,  calls  me  master.  Erskine  says  it 
is  the  only  ugly  spot  in  the  country.  His  own  residence 
is  in  a  highly  fertile  district.  The  shores  of  the  river 
aire  femed  for  picturesque  beauty.  I  look  do*m  upon 
its  course  from  my  eyrie,  and  do  not  envy  the  dwellers 
upon  its  banks. 

Not  a  tree  waves  over  my  tower  of  strength. ;  not 
a  tendril  of  ivy  or  sprig  of  jasmine  softens  the  stiff 
rigidity  of  its  outline.  A  straight  pathway  leads  up  to 
the  door.  It  has  no  porch.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  ve- 
randah or  trellis-work  over  the  windows.  They  are 
set  deep  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  but  are  perfectly 
unornamented.  No  mullions  or  embrasures,  neither 
frieze  nor  architrave,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  offer  the 
slightest  inducement  to  the  artist  or  antiquarian  to  in- 
trude upon  my  retirement.  The  stone  posts  at  the  en- 
trance are  left  to  their  simple  ugliness ;  no  crest  of 
lion  or  bear,  swan  or  griffin,  surmounts  them. 

I  am  a  stranger  in  the  land.  Except  Erskine,  no 
one  is  likely  to  come  near  me ;  and  his  visits,  benevo- 
lent as  they  undoubtedly  are,  do  not  put  me  in  spirits, 
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or  in  charity  with  surrounding  objects.  As  he  says,  the 
place  is  a  capital  test  of  friendship,  since  it  is  utterly 
without  attraction,  unless  from  being  my  residence.  I 
could  wish  that  all  the  world  would  leave  me  to  myself, 
till  I  have  altered  my  tastes,  and  conformed  my  man- 
ners to  the  standard  which  can  alone  accord  with  my 
situation.  . 

I  cannot  persuade  my  domestics  that  they  are  insuf- 
ficient for  me.  Sally  flew  at  me  like  a  tigress,  this 
morning,  when  I  suggested  that  a  girl  would  be  an  as- 
sistance ;  and  has  been  rushing  about  the  house,  with  a 
broom  in  her  hand,  ever  since,  evoking  clouds  of  dust ; 
yet  I  see  not  a  chance  of  her  laying  it.  If  I  am  to 
trust  her,  there  is  not  a  respectable  young  woman  to  be 
hired  in  the  district.  Virtue  and  fidelity  reside  only  in 
the  breasts  of  herself  and  Tummas. 

She  quotes  him  on  every  occasion,  and,  whenever  they 
are  together,  I  hear  a  low  murmuring  of  voices,  in 
which  hers  predominates:— -Sometimes,  a  wondering 
interrogatory ;  then*  a  satisfactory  reply,  I  conclude ; 
for  the  woman  answers : — st  Surely,  you're  always  right;" 
or,  "  That's  just  like  your  good  sense.  No  one  else 
would  have  seen  it  so  clearly.  Go  to  Tummas,  if  you 
want  an  answer !"  with  similar  wife-like  arid  dutiful 
observations. 

The  man  is  much  older  than  herself,  and  keeps  his  wise 
sayings  entirely  for  her  benefit.  •  He  maybe  deaf  and 
dumb,  for  anything  I  can  elicit  from  him ;  and  seems 
to  be  crippled  with  rheumatism ;  but  his  wife  declares 
he  can  do  a  good  day's  work  yet.     However  that  may 
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be,  they  shuffle  on  together ;  and,  until  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  the  place,  and  can  act  for 
myself,  I  shall  let  things  take  their  course.  The  sooner 
I  learn  to  do  without  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of 
existence,  the  better  chance  there  is  of  my  experiment 
succeeding  ;  and  my  pride  would  not  allow  me  to  con- 
fess myself  beaten,  at  the  .very  outset  of  my  under- 
taking. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  heathen  practice  of 
disposing  summarily,  at  their  births,  of  infants  for 
whom  there  was  no  obvious  provision ;  but  I  question 
whether  it  was  not  a  wiser,  as  well  as,  certainly,  a  more 
merciful  proceeding,  than  to  allow  those  to  grow  up, 
who,  like  myself,  seem  destined  to  be  a  burthen  to 
themselves  and  to  the  state. 

Having  been  permitted  to  live,  surely  some  means 
should  be  found  of  rearing  these  supernumerary  off- 
spring, in  habits  of  usefulness  and  independence ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  mine  is  not  the  only  family  where  the 
younger  branches,  for  whom  no  provision  is  made,  grow 
up  to  manhood  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances  as 
their  fortunate  elder  brother.  What  difference  is  there 
between  human  and  irrational  creatures,  when  that  is 
the"  case  ?  It  is  true,  our  parents  feed  and  clothe,  and 
take  the  tenderest  care  of  us ;  but  so  you  will  see  the 
animals  deprive  themselves  of  nourishment  and  rest, 
for  the  sake  of  their  young.  Can  anything  be  more 
unselfish  than  the  behaviour  of  the  pigeons  in  that  old 
dove-cote?  Look  at  the  mother,  sitting,  hour  after 
hour,  unwearied.     See  that  proud  parent,  shaking  and 
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fluttering  his  brightly-tinted  wings,  with  his  pair  of 
ravenous  little  cormorants,  pursuing  him  from  roof  to 
.roof,  and  from  ledge  to  ledge,  to  be  fed.  In  a  few  days 
he  will  cast  them  off.  The  mother  has  done  so  already, 
and  is  sitting  upon  other  eggs.  How  barbarous  !  How 
unnatural !  Not  at  alL  They  have,  at  least,  taught 
their  yopng  ones  to  provide  for  themselves.  It  is  not 
every  father  of  a  family  who  can  say  the  same.  Let  us 
see  how  the  case  stands  with  myself. 

In  one  of  the  Eastern  counties,  where  the  hop-gar- 
dens emulate  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  and  the  cherry- 
orchards  and  luxuriant  vegetation  far  surpass  in  blossom 
and  verdure  the  fabled  loveliness  of  continental  scenery, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  many  long-descended  and 
storied  residences  belonged  to  my  family.  My  father's 
name  was  Tudor.  He  had  refused  a  baronetcy,  prefer- 
ring his  hereditary  station  in  his  native  county,  as  [of 
longer  standing  and  higher  dignity  than  any  that  could 
be  bestowed  upon  him.  He  had  a  numerous  family, 
and  brought  up  his  children,  as  long  as  they  remained 
in  the  dove-cote,  with  the  utmost  care.  No  cost  was 
spared  in  our  education.  He  always  said,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, thought,  that  it  was  in  itself  a  provision. 

My  eldest  brother,  on  whom  the  estate  was  strictly 
entailed,  had  no  favour  shown  him.  As  boys,  we  fared 
alike.  Nothing  could  be  more  just  and  equal  than  our 
treatment ;  the  only  difference  was,  its  being  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  choose  a  profession.  He  studied  the 
law  for  a  few  years,  merely  to  qualify  him  for  the 
management  of  his  property. 
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I  believe,  my  father  had  always  entertained  an  idea 
that,  at  some  future  period,  he  should  lay  aside  a  por- 
tion of  his  income  for  the  benefit  of  his  younger  chil- 
dren ;  but,  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
when  he  first  married,  he  was  not  likely  to  live  more 
economically  when  his  family  grew  up.  Some  of  my 
brothers  were  more  fortunate  than  myself,  aj}d  died 
young.  My  sisters  were  very  handsome,  and  married 
affluently.  If  their  husbands  were  disappointed  at 
their  small  fortunes,  they  did  not  confide  their  senti- 
ments to  me. 

My  destiny  placed  me  in  an  expensive  regiment.  I 
was  in  the  household  troops ;  never  likely  to  move  far 
from  court ;  surrounded  by  temptations  to  extravagance. 
At  home,  as  I  have  said,  we  were  all  treated  exactly 
alike.  As  long  as  my  father  lived,  all  went  on  well 
and  pleasantly. 

He  was  almost  a  young  man  when  he  died.  A  sudden 
and  violent  illness  deprived  him,  first  of  reason,  and  in 
a  very  short  time,  of  life.  He  did  not  even  recognize 
his  children,  when  we  were  hastily  summoned  to  attend 
him.  My  mother  had  been,  many  years  before,  con- 
signed to  the  family  vault,  where,  with  heartfelt  grief, 
we  laid  him  by  the  side  of  his  ancestors.  Father  and 
son,  husband  and  wife,  the  Tudors  had  slept  the  last 
long  sleep  there  for  centuries. 

As  the  name  indicated,  we  were  of  Welsh  extraction. 
Boyal blood  ran  in  our  veins;  but  it  was  a  distant 
branch  to  that  which  filled  the  throne,  which  had  set- 
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tied  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  I  Have  not 
time  to  trace  the  genealogy ;  all  that  is  necessary  to 
state  is,  that  we  were  honourably  descended. 

My  father  had  never  lived  sparingly  enough  to  have 
anything  to  leave  to  his  younger  children.  Under  my 
mother's  settlement,  we  were  each  entitled,  at  his  death, 
to  a  few  thousand  pounds.  My  brother,  who  was 
somewhat  reserved  in  character,  told  us  he  should  be 
happy  to  see  us  at  the  Wilderness,  whenever  we  liked  to 
renew  our  acquaintance  with  the  place.  We  were 
turned  out  of  the  parent  nest ;  and  left,  like  the  young 
birds,  to  find  our  own  maintenance. 

My  cousin  Marion  and  I  had,  from  our  childhood, 
considered  ourselves  attached  to  each  other.  .  Her  fa- 
ther, the  Earl  of  Rodborough,  held  an  office  in  the 
household,  and  always  received  me  hospitably.  She 
was  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and,  almost  before  I  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  I  fell  in  love  with  her.  She 
accepted  the  compliment,  as  she  did  many  others ;  and 
wore  the  trinkets  I  gave  her,  in  preference  to  her  mo- 
ther's old-fashioned  ill-set  jewels.  No  one  suited  her 
so  well  to  dance  with,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
as  her  cousin  Harry  Tudor.  My  friends  jested  with 
and  tormented  me  respecting  her  undisguised  prefer- 
ence. 

After  my  father's  death,  I  thought  her  altered:  My 
eldest  brother  came  up  to  town,  to  settle  his  affairs.  He 
was  naturally  much  at  my  uncle's.  Marion  had  always 
said  that  she  liked  Frederick  the  least  of  the  family  ; 
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his  was  not  a  generous  mind.  The  frank,  gay-hearted 
beauty  had  never  appeared  to  suit  him. 

He  now  thought  differently  of  her.  My  uncle  had 
great  influence  in  political  circles.  Frederick  had  been 
elected,  with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  to  fill  my  fa- 
ther's place  in  parliament,  as  one  of  the  members  for 
the  county.  He  had  wealth  and  position.  Marion's 
connections  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  When  I 
next  saw  her,  she  was  engaged  to  my  brother. 

After  all,  I  believe  she  was  right.  What  business 
had  such  a  woman  with  a  heart  ?  It  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  its  place  in  a  bosom  which  had  never 
throbbed  against  anything  but  satin  and  velvet.  I  do 
not  imagine  that  a  woman  who  dresses  as  beautifully  as 
my  false  love  invariably  did,  can  have  a  grain  of  real 
feeling  ! 

Marion  had  no  fortune.  The  Earl  was  poor  and 
proud.  As  Erskine  said,  the  Duke  for  whom  they 
waited,  might  have  come  before  she  was  two-and- 
twenty.  Her  beauty,  brilliant  as  the  summer  rose, 
was,  perhaps,  less  peerless,  after  that  last  enchanting 
season,  than  at  its  commencement.  It  was  whispered 
that  thd  young  guardsman,  who  had  been  hitherto  her 
amusement,  had  interfered  with  more  important  con- 
quests. 

The  Earl  gave  the  suite  of  rooms  I  had  occasionally 
occupied, — the  dressing-room  withits  small  bow-window, 
from  which  a  glimpse  might  be  caught  of  the  park ; 
and,  better  still,  whence  I  could  see  my  fair  false  lady- 
love watering  her  camellias  in  the  greenhouse, — to  my 
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elder  brother.  Frederick  was  no  dancer,  but  other 
qualities  came  to  light,  which  superseded  those  Lady 
Marion  had  lately  prized. 

I  had  seen  the  Earl  and  his  daughter  pass  through 
family  mournings  somewhat  hastily ;  but  the  depth  of 
Marion's  crape  hems,  the  thickness  of  her  veil,  touched 
my  feelings,  when  she  wore  black  for  my  father.  She 
told  me,  as  I  took  her  hand  in  the  park,  that  they  did 
not  mean  to  go  out  anywhere ;  but  forgot  to  mention 
the  appropriation  of  the  bow-window,  and  the  presence 
of  a  guest  at  home. 

The  Earl  did  not,  as  usual,  invite  me  to  dinner.  I 
fancied  they  both  looked  grave  beyond  their  wont. 
When  I  called,  Frederick  was  established  in  the  fau- 
teuil  Marion  had  named  mine.  He  had  a  camellia  bud, 
from  which  he  was  unceremoniously  twisting  off  the 
leaves,  (he  never  cared  a  straw  for  flowers !)  in  his 
hand. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Marion,  she  did  not  seem  to  re- 
member that  we  had  once  been  more  to  each  other  than 
cousins.  Her  thoughts  were  entirely  occupied  with 
advising  Frederick  as  to  the  mode  of  re-setting  my  mo- 
ther's antiquated  diamonds ;  he  had  brought  out  the 
cases  to  show  them  to  her.  Her  mourning  was  slightly 
altered ;  but  there  was  a  sobriety  in  her  costume,  a 
prim  decorum  in  her  whole  appearance,  which  had 
never  previously  been  its  characteristic.  The  flowing 
ringlets  I  had  so  much  admired  were  exchanged  for 
braids.     Her  black  hair,  smooth  as  satin,  lay  in  thick 
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soft  folds  on  her  proud  pale  brow.  The  rosy  blushes 
of  her  cheek  were  gone ;  nothing  but  haughtiness  re- 
maned. I  thought  she  had  grown  like  my  brother, 
and  felt,  as  it  was  her  intention  should  be  the  case,  that 
there  was  an  impassable  gulf  between  us. 

That  contemptuous  glance  made  me  think,  for  the 
first  time,  what  my  pretensions  had  been.  '  They  seemed 
to  have  passed  away  like  a  dream ;  and  yet,  worse  than 
idle  as  it  appeared  to  have  loved  such  a  woman,  I 
wished  that  she  had  not  taught  me  the  lesson  so 'heart- 
lessly. I  was  in  debt ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  I 
had  not  an  income  upon  which  it  was  possible  to  live, 
among  my  present  associates.  All  that  I  could  reckon 
upon  was  a  small  property,  hitherto  despised,  which 
had  been  left  to  me  by  a  distant  connection.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  world,  I  resolved  to  betake  myself 
to  the  fields,  and  let  my  beard  grow  and  my  whiskers 
flourish,  to  the  utmost  extent  desperation  could  en- 
courage. 

I  had  never  set  my  foot  upon  the  land  which  was  my 
own ;  but  any  change  was  welcome.  The  sale  of  my 
commission  assisted  to  clear  off  my  debts,  leaving  only 
a  small  sum,  which  I  meant  to  dedicate  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farm  and  of  the  dwelling-house.  I  did  not 
take  much  time*  for  consideration,  and  only  calculated 
that  I  should  be  out  of  hearing  of  the  bells  for  my 
brother's  marriage,  which  took  place  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  towards  the  end  of  the  London 
season. 

I  was  glad  to  find  no  fairer  specimen  of  womankind 
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before  my  eyes,  at  the  Pastures,  than  Thomas's  faithful 
helpmate.  I  had  some  hopes  that  she  might  prove 
honest  and  true ;  since  she  had  not  a  particle  of  beauty 
or  fashion,  not  even  common  civility  to  recommend  her 
to  my  favourable  notice. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  am  only  beginning  to  discover  the  objections  to  this 
miserable  abode.  The  moment  I  am  led  to  make 
enquiries,  with  the  view  to  wards,  ridding  myself  of  one 
nuisance,  another  stares  me  in  the  face.  Hydra-headed, 
the  more  hideous  apparitions  are  the  last. 

Yesterday,  I  was  half  choked  with  the  dust  that 
abominable  old  woman  was  raising  in  the  passage. 
When  I  opened  the  door  of  my^  usual  sitting-room, 
imagining,  from  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  the  pre- 
mises to  be  on  fire,  she  was  flourishing  her  broom,  and 
holding  forth,  as  is  her  custom,  to  Tummas,  who  was 
looming  large  in  the  distance,  through  the  mirage. 

She  looked  so  ugly  that  I  could  not  speak  to  her. 
Besides,  I  remembered  my  lecture  upon  cleanliness,  and 
hoped  that  the  result  of  her  unpleasant  operations  might 
be  satisfactory.  This  anticipation,  like  every  other 
agreeable  one  I  have  cherished  since  I  came  to  this 
detestable  place,  was  not  destined  to  be  realized. 

When  she  ceased  chattering,  and  I  ventured  to  sally 
forth,  the  air,  indeed,  was  clearer ;  but  the  dust  had 
settled  down  upon  everything.  My  hat  and  cloak,  the 
umbrellas  in  the  hall,  the  worm-eaten,  three-legged  ma- 
hogany table,  propped  up  to  stand  against  the  wall,  had 
vol.  i.  c 
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a  coating  an  inch  thick  upon  them.  My  patience  gave 
way ;  heedless  of  consequences,  I  called  loudly  for  my 
tormentor. 

She  looked  over  the  banisters, — her  hair  and  black 
stuff  gown  completely  powdered, — and  said,  she  was 
busy.  She  would  come  when  she  had  finished  her 
work,  which  she  informed  me  was  giving  the  rooms  up- 
stairs a  good  sweeping.  It  was  many  a  long  day  since 
they  had  had  such  a  thorough  routing. 

Clouds  rolling  down  from  above  showed  the  truth  of 
her  assertion,  and  enveloped  the  furniture  below.  If 
she  had  done  any  good,  previously,  on  the  ground-floor, 
it  was  now  worse  than  ever. 

"  What  an  old  fool  you  must  be !"  I  said,  totally  for- 
getting, as  the  hag  looked  down  upon  me,  that  she  be- 
longed to  the  gentler  sex.  "  Do  you  call  this  cleaning  ? 
—I  believe  I  could  do  it  better  myself.  Can't  you  see 
that  the  dust  you  are  raising  is  rolling  down  over  every- 
thing r 

She  looked  amazed,  but  there  was  no  denying  the 
fact.  By  this  time,  I  was  covered  with  it  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  Thomas  !"  she  shouted,  "  is  the  dust  coming  your 
way  ? — -just  shut  the  doors,  and  let  it  settle.  I  knew 
how  it  would  be,  if  I  meddled  with  the  things ;  but 
how  I'm  to  stir  them  without  making  a  pother,  it  is 
more  than  I  can  say." 

She  set  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and  looked  at  me  fiercely, 
while  I  turned  the  matter  over  in  my  mind. 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan,"  I  suggested  timidly, 
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for  I  felt  that  I  was  getting  out  of  my  depth,  "  to  scour 
the  rooms,  if  they  have  been  so  long  neglected  ?" 

"  It's  well  Tummas  didn't  hear  that !"  she  said ;  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing  having,  apparently,  prevented 
her  husband  from  answering  her  questions.  No  doubt 
the  unhappy  wretch  was  choking  with  the  particles  that 
filled  the  house. 

"  He  wouldn't  and  shouldn't  bear  it !  I,  that  am  up 
and  down,  taking  no  rest,  and  to  please  you,  have 
turned  the  house  out  at  windows ;  and  you,  that  never 
set  foot  in  the  place  till  lately,  to  call  it  neglected !  It's 
my  poor  old  man,  that  has  to  reproach  me,  and  breaks 
his  back  with  burdens ;  and  now  he'll  have  to  toil  with 
the  buckets  to  the  well,  like  a  jackass — (I  wish  we  had 
one  !)  to  fetch  the  water ;  not  a  drop's  to  be  had  nearer 
than  the  bottom  of  the  garden." 

I  find  it  to  be  as  she  says ;  the  unsightly  machine, 
which  Erskine's  horse  will  not  pass,  just  by  the  outer 
gat$,  is  a  well,  whence  all  the  water  has  to  be  procured 
for  the  use  of  the  establishment  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  This  is  a  frightful  calamity :  the  unfortunate  couple 
can  suggest  no  way  of  remedying  it,  except  the  one 
which  they  systematically  adopt,  of  getting  through  the 
day  with  as  sparing  a  consumption  of  this  desirable 
element  as  possible. 

After  shedding  a  torrent  of  indignant  tears,  the  poor 
creature,  who  seemed  really  anxious  to  please  me, 
rushed  out  to  fetch  a  bucket-fall,  under  the  notion  that 
sprinkling  the  floors  might  settle  the  dust,  and  make  the 

c  2 
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place  habitable,  which  it  certainly  was  not,  at  that 
moment. 

Thomas  went  with  her,  but  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
exert  himself;  he  only  grinned  and  looked  even  more 
like  an  idiot  than  usual,  when  I  took  the  pail  away, 
seeing  that  the  load  was  too  heavy  for  her,  and  carried 
it  up  the  garden.  Sooner  than  be  without  water,  I  will 
fill  the  cistern  at  the  kitchen-door  myself,  morning  and 
evening,  when  no  one  is  stirring. 

By  way  of  dissipating  my  ill-humour,  I  strolled  down 
the  hill  that  falls  steeply  at  the  back  of  the  house,  into 
a  wooded  dell,  or,  as  the  people  here  term  it,  a  dingle, 
with  a  rapid  stream  running  through  the  hollow.  The 
cattle  go  thither  to  drink ;  their  hoofs  have  broken  up 
the  soil  in  one  part,  where  the  brook  widens  into  a  pool 
overhung  with  trees,  the  lower  branches  of  which  have 
been  eaten  off  by  the  grazing  herd.  I  wish  the  man 
who  built  the  farm-house  had  placed  it  low  down  by 
the  side  of  those  clear  quickly-flowing  waters  !  My  cows 
are  better  off  than  their  master. 

The  brook  meandered  through  reeds  and  flowers, 
after  its  channel  narrowed.  There  was  a  slight  track 
on  the  right  hand  margin ;  as  I  followed  it,  the  scene 
gradually  became  wilder ;  blocks  of  granite  shadowed 
its  course,  and  every  description  of  fern,  including  the 
graceful  maiden-hair,  and  feathery  grasses  grew  in  the 
moist  interstices  of  the  banks. 

Here  and  there  a  bending  ash  lay  almost  prostrate 
on  the  water,  forming  a  natural  bridge ;  at  other  times, 
the  glade  would  open  as  if  to  give  room  for  the  spread- 
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ing  top  of  an  enormous  oak-tree ;  farther  on,  over  a 
rocky  ledge,  the  waters  of  a  cascade  fell  down  as  a  tri- 
bute to  the  stream. 

A  high  bare  rock,  with  tall  fir  trees  growing  beside 
it,  stood  forth  in  a  dark  mass  which  contrasted  with  the 
white  foam  of  the  torrent.  Overhead,  the  steep  sides 
of  the  ravine  rose  so  loftily  as  almost  to  exclude  the 
daylight.  Moisture  percolated  through  them ;  the  de- 
licately tinted  ferns  and  lichens  clothed  the  damp  soil. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  dashing  rivulet,  and 
the  monotonous  cooing  of  the  doves  in  the  bushes  that 
fringed  the  dell.  Ledges  of  rock  in  some  places  nearly 
met  above  the  stream ;  while,  at  their  feet,  turf  green 
and  soft  as  velvet  from  the  perpetual  trickling  of  the 
rills,  shelved  down  to  the  bed  of  the  water. 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  shadowy  gloom,  which  ac- 
corded with  my  feelings ;  and  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
first  pleasurable  sensation  I  had  experienced  since  I 
came  to  my  new  abode,  I  gave  up  my  original  inten- 
tion of  going  at  once  to  my  work  in  the  fields,  and 
followed  the  windings  of  the  narrow  pathway.    * 

A  sudden  turning  brought  me  within  view  of  a 
white-walled  cottage,  nestling  under,  or  rather  leaning 
against  the  bank.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  line  of 
the  building  was  straight.  The  chimneys  rose  in  stacks 
from  the  ground,  and  though  alarmingly  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  seemed  to  act  as  buttresses  to  the 
outer  wall,  which  was  partly  composed  of  timber, 
partly  of  rough-hewn  stone,  with  the  interstices  filled 
up   with  mud.     The   window   and  door-frames  were 
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daubed  over  with  dark  green  paint,  which  sadly  wanted 
renewing.  They  were,  in  all  directions,  falling  to 
pieces.  The  paling  which  ran  round  the  little  garden 
was  not  in  a  better  condition.  The  small  domain  ex- 
tended for  some  distance  between  the  stream  and  the 
bank ;  but  it  was  so  overhung  by  trees,  that  nothing 
could  flourish. 

There  were  several  straggling  rows  of  peas  and 
French  beans,  much  in  need  of  sticks  to  climb  against. 
These  melancholy-looking  vegetables  were  running  to 
seed,  or  sick  with  yellow  jealousy.  A  few  potatoes 
had  been  dug  up  out  of  the  ground,  but  the  over- 
turned basket  and  garden-fork  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
pathway.  The  sharp  prongs  of  the  latter  were  turned 
upward*,  as  if  to  gwd  the  approach. 

From  the  lower  windows  of  this  forlorn  abode,  mus- 
lin curtains,  full  of  holes,  were  waving  in  the  wind.  A 
large  jasmine  bush,  in  luxuriant  flower,  appeared  to 
have  been  nailed  against  the  cottage  wall;  but  the 
fastenings  had  given  way,  and  it  fell  in  an  ungraceful 
mass,  entirely  blocking  up  one  of  the  casements  of  the 
lower  story.  The  scent  of  the  blossoms  perfumed  the 
air,  as  far  as  the  place  where  I  stood. 

The  strangest-looking  figure  I  ever  saw  in  my  life 
was  mounted  on  a  ladder,  of  which  several  rings  were 
broken,  with  one  foot  on  the  prop  of  what  had  once, 
perhaps,  been  a  verandah,  but  was  now  so  much  di- 
lapidated as  not  even  to  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  climbing  plants  which  grew  in  front  of  the 
building. 
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The  creature  had  a  man's  hat  on  her  head,  and  a 
sort  of  cloth  jacket  oyer  her  shoulders,  with  a  muslin 
petticoat  as  much  a  thing  of  shreds  and  tatters  as  the 
window  curtains.  Her  back  was  turned  to  me  at  first, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  no  longer  young. 
The  ancle,  which  her  attitude  displayed,  and  the  foot 
resting  on  one  of  the  rings  of  the  ladder,  were,  how- 
ever, slender,  and  betokened  gentility.  When^I  saw  that 
it  was  a  woman,  I  shuddered  at  her  insecure  position, 
and  could  not  resist  stopping  at  the  gate,  and  offering 
to  come  in  and  fasten  up  the  fallen  tree  for  her. 

She  had  turned  her  head,  as  my  steps  drew  near, 
and  looked  at  me  very  intently.  Her  small  features, 
though  withered  and  puckered  with  innumerable  wrin- 
kles, were  delicately  fair.  Her  hair,  which  was  tinged 
with  silver,  fell  in  a  profusion  of  ringlets  under  her 
strange  coiffure.  The  singular  effect  was  heightened  by 
a  large  full-blown  rose  being  stuck  coquettishly  over 
her  left  ear. 

When  she  heard  me  speak  she  gave  a  shrill  scream, 
and,  gathering  her  voluminous  petticoats  together,  she 
made  a  spring,  like  a  cat,  through  the  open  window 
near  her.  I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  her  agility, 
though  1  felt  sorry  that  she  should  have  taken  so  ill, 
what  I  mean*  to  be  a  neighbourly  act  of  civility. 

Presently  the  cottage  door  flew  open,  and  a  tall 
gaunt  woman  came  out,  the  very  reverse  of  the  little 
creature  who  had  made  a  dart  through  the  window, 
where  I  still  saw  her,  mopping  and  mowing  behind  the 
curtain,  apparently  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics. 
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The  dignified  gesture  with  which  the  new-comer 
sallied  forth  was  unfortunate;  for  the  green-painted 
panel- work,  accustomed  to  being  more  tenderly  handled, 
gave  way,  and  fell  in  pieces,  leaving  to  view  a  passage 
strewn  with  every  description  of  rubbish.  I  faintly 
discerned  an  immense  rocking-horse  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  band-boxes,  garden-tools,  broken  seats,  and 
a  very  antique  sedan-chair. 

I  did  not  like  to  have  the  appearance  of  running 
away  from  the  formidable  figure  approaching  me,  with 
a  whip  in  her  hand,  and  clad  in  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  short  skirted  riding-habit.  She  looked  as  stiff  as 
the  wooden  steed  in  the  passage,  and  had,  perhaps,  been 
taking  her  favourite  exercise  on  its  back, 

"  We  want  no  men  here !" — she  said  rudely.  "  Go 
away  ! — Why  do  you  look  over  the  palings?  Why  do 
you  insult  poor  Winny  ?  We  dislike  men.  We  hate 
them.  We  will  not  let  them  come  in.  We  keep  the 
gate  locked ; — and  yet  old  as  we  are — poor  as  we  are — 
wretched  as  we  are-they  persist  in  finding  us  out  and 
affronting  us !" 

I  tried  vainly  to  assure  her  that  nothing  was  further 
from  my  intentions.  I  saw  the  little  woman  at  the 
window  lug  an  immense  pitcher  of  water  across  the 
room,  and  place  it  on  the  ledge  over  the  door,  as  if  to 
defend  the  entrance.  At  the  same  time,  I  fancied,  but 
it  must  have  been  a  mistake,  that  she  looked  rather 
tenderly  at  me,  and  kissed  her  hand  behind  the  cur- 
tain to  me,  when  the  Amazon  in  the  garden  was  not 
looking. 
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If  you  are  the  new  farmer,"  the  virago  went  on, 

we  wish  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  Don't  ex- 
pect us  to  buy  your  eggs,  or  your  milk,  or  your  poultry. 
We  would  rather  starve.  We  deal  with  a  decent 
woman,  who  comes  from  a  distance,  and  often  misses 
calling,  which  is  very  inconvenient — sooner  than  have 
any  transactions  with  you.  If  you  come  prowling 
about  the  glen,  I  shall  lock  up  the  place  and  take 
Winny  away !" 

"  I  assure  you,  madam,  you  need  not  apprehend  the 
slightest  annoyance  from  me,"  I  said,  amused,  in  spite 
of  some  slight  degree  of  mortification,  by  her  strange 
behaviour.  "  I  did  not  know  that  any  ladies  resided 
near  me,  and  merely  stopped,  fancying  that  I  saw  one  in 
danger.  Since  my  presence  so  greatly  annoys  you,  I 
promise  in  future  to  avoid  the  path  through  the  glen 
most  carefully.  Its  beauty  shall  not  tempt  me  to  intrude 
upon  your  solitude  again." 

"Young  man!"  she  said,  very  sternly,  "there  is 
neither  beauty  nor  temptation  here.  We  are  old,  and 
miserably  poor.  Winny  is  fifty-five ;  and  I  am  nine 
years  older.  All  I  wish  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
such  persons  as  yourself.  Esau  was  a  man  just  like 
you,  with  hair  all  over  his  face ;  and  he  sold  his  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  went  to  live  like  a 
robber  and  an  outlaw  in  the  wilderness.  Tou  have  no 
rightful  place  or  portion  here,  and  you  have  taken  what 
belongs  to  another.     Don't  stand  there  any  longer !" 

I  did  not  understand  her  meaning,  but  turned  away, 
not  wishing  to  provoke  her  farther.     Something  fell 
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through  the  air,  as  I  passed  the  cottage.  I  believe  it 
was  the  rose  which  the  little  woman  above  stairs  had 
worn  over  her  left  ear ;  but  I  did  not  stoop  to  pick  it 
off  the  ground. 

I  felt  considerably  discomposed  by  this  encounter. 
The  charm  of  the  glen  was  gone,  as  I  walked  on,  with 
the  screaming  tones  of  the  virago's  voice  in  my  ear.  I 
desired  to  find  another  road  home,  and  was  glad  when, 
after  a  time,  the  ravine  opened  into  a  wooded  district, 
across  which  there  were  several  pathways. 

The  little  stream  I  had  followed  emptied  itself  into 
the  river,  whose  banks,  beautifully  diversified  with  rock 
and  foliage,  parted  gently  to  receive  the  tributary 
waters.  At  some  distance  along  its  course,  embosomed 
among  trees,  I  saw  the  grey  walls  of  an  old  mansion. 
I  had  not  time  for  farther  investigation ;  but,  ascending 
to  the  higher  ground  as  speedily  as  I  could,  I  made 
my  way  back,  straight  as  a  crow  flies,  over  hedge  and 
ditch,  to  my  work  in  the  fields. 

I  was  quite  touched  with  compunction,  on  my  return 
home,  at  finding  old  Sarah  on  her  knees  in  the  passage, 
with  a  scrubbing-brush  in  her  hand,  and  a  pail-full  of 
soap-suds  beside  her,  over  which  my  first  unwary  steps, 
on  entering,  nearly  precipitated  me.  Thomas  was 
looking  on,  admiringly.  As  usual,  she  was  talking 
away  to  him,  but  not  quite  so  urbanely  as  when  she 
knew  me  to  be  within  hearing. 

"  You're  a  nice  old  goose  to  contradict  me !  '  Teach 
your  granny,5  you  precious  simpleton  !  I  should  like 
to  see  what  you  can  do.     Here's  a  pretty  day's  work 
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the  new  man  has  set  me.  His  own  face  is  black 
enough : — he  needn't  be  so  monstrous  particular.  I 
dare  say  he  had  a  gipsy  father  or  mother,  if  the  truth 
were  known.  Nobody  is  acquainted  with  him,  in  these 
parts. 

"  He's  gone  down  the  glen  rampaging  this  morning, 
with  his  head  full  of  crotchets.  He'll  make  nothing  of 
farming.  I'll  do  a  better  day's  work  than  his,  old  as  I 
am.  I  wonder  whether  he'll  come  across  Pope  and 
Pagan.  The  old  cats  are  preciously  out  of  sorts. .  Miss 
Matty  flung  the  hearth  broom  at  the  tinker-man,  when 
he  stopped  to  offer  to  mend  the  big  kettle  that's  bursted. 
That  goose,  Miss  Winny,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  master ; 
but  I  just  took  the  precaution  to  burn  it.  Yes,  thank 
you,  old  man !  I  know  I'm  a  wise  girl.  You've  said  it 
often  enough  to  make  me  remember  it.  I  wonder  what 
would  become  of  you  Otherwise." 

By  this  time,  Thomas,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed 
upon  me  all  the  time  I  was  coming  up  the  pathway, 
had,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  made  her  aware  of  my 
approach ;  but  she  did  not  turn  round. 

"  I've  done  my  duty !"  she  observed,  emphatically. 
"  If  I  should  be  took  with  the  apple-plex  this  minute 
(which  won't  be  from  too  much  feeding,  for  I've  barely 
had  time  to  snatch  a  morsel),  you'll  bear  me  out  that 
I've  done  a  good  day's  work,  and  you,  my  old  man, 
have  finished  your  share. 

"  The  potatoes  and  the  meat  is  baking  in  the  oven. 
If  he  brings  home  the  appetite  to  eat  it,  you'll  mind, 
Tummas,  in  case  I'm  took  off  suddenly,  the  dinner's 
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ready.  Oh,  my  legs  I  how  they  do  ache !  What  with 
the  dusting,  and  the  weeding,  and  the  cooking,  I'm 
fairly  done,  up,  without  the  scouring  being  laid  upon 
me ;  but  anything's  better  than  to  have  a  hussy  in  the 
house,  that  would  laugh  at  us,  and  rob  the  master.  If 
you'll  stand  by  me,  like  a  man,  I'll  work  till  my  old 
legs  drop  off,  sooner  than  permit  him  to  be  imposed 
upon." 

"  I  am  really  obliged  to  you,"  I  said,  "  for  trying  to 
make  the  place  more  comfortable ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  anybody  in  my  service  overtasked.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  one  person's  work  to  fetch  the  water  such  an 
inconvenient  distance  ;  and  I  cannot  always  promise  to 
do  it  myself.  I  shall  order  one  of  the  labourers  to  come 
up  for  the  purpose,  morning  and  evening.  I  wish  you 
would  have  somebody  to  assist  you  in-doors.  You  see, 
I  am  rather  fastidious ;  and  you  cannot  possibly  do  all 
that  is  required  yourself." 

"  With  Tummas— you  forget  him,  sir — Fll  do  it 
willingly.  If  I'm  took  off,  it  must  be  differently  or- 
dered ;  but,  otherwise,  Tummas  and  I  is  disposed  to 
stay  by  you,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  You'd  best,  look 
about  you,  and  see  what's  coming  in  from  the  farm, 
before  you  lay  out  money.  When  the  scouring' s  well 
over,  the  work  will  be  lighter.  If  you  please,  sir,  now 
I'll  go  and  look  after  the  dinner." 

She  bustled  off,  leaving  the  passage  in  an  incomplete 
state,  as  usual.  Thomas  looked  at  the  bucket,  but  did 
not  venture  to  touch  it.  Sally  called  him  authoritatively 
to  help  her.     I  believe  She  would  have  had  some  diffi- 
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culty  in  explaining  wherein  his  part  consisted ;  but  the 
homely  repast  made  its  appearance,  in  process  of  time, 
and  proved  infinitely  better  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

I  asked  her,  while  she  was  setting  it  down,  who  the 
strange  old  ladies  were,  living  at  the  white-walled  cot- 
tage in  the  Dingle.  Really,  Sally  herself  looked  more 
feminine  than  the  Amazon  in  the  riding-habit. 

Them's  a  queer  lot !"  she  said,  contemptuously. 

Matty  and  Winny  Hawthorne  are  the  most  trouble- 
some old  bodies  in  these  parts.  Don't  ye  go  nigh 
them !  Pagan  and  Pope,  the  people  here  call  them, 
because  they  rush  out  of  their  den,  and  frighten  the 
passers-by.  I  take  it,  the  big  woman  must  be  His 
Holiness,  that  sits  in  St.  Peter's  chair  at  Borne,  jingling 
the  keys,  as  those  deluded  heathens  fancy;  and  the 
little  demented  body,  with  generally  a  bit  of  a  flower  in 
her  hair,  or  some  profane  book  in  her  hand,  is  Pagan. 
But  it's  all  nonsense.  They  were  ladies  once,  and  can't 
forget  it.  'Tis  a  pity  the  neighbours  are  not  more  civil 
to  the  poor  forlorn  creatures." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  cannot  describe  my  annoyance,  yesterday  evening, 
when,  just  as  I  was  hauling  up  a  bucket  from  the  well, 
and  the  infernal  creaking  of  the  rope  rendered  every 
other  sound  inaudible,  Erskine  rode  to  the  gate  and 
stopped.  I  had  apprehended  the  possibility  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  and  directed  one  of  the  labourers  to  attend 
for  the  purpose,  morning  and  evening ;  but  Sally  and 
the  idiot  had  contrived  to  quarrel  with  the  man,  and 
sent  him  away.  When  I  came  home  from  work,  there 
was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  cistern. 

I  shall  certainly  send  them  both  off  the  premises. 
Nothing  can  reconcile  me  to  the  idea  of  the  ridiculous 
figure  I  must  have  cut.  When  I  saw  Erskine  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  laughter,  and  his  horse  kicking  as  if  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon,  I  was  quite  confounded. 

He  did  not  wait  for  me  to  ask  him  to  come  into  the 
house.  I  was  in  such  a  bad  humour  that  I  scarcely 
felt  inclined  to  be  hospitable ;  but,  after  suggesting  that 
I  should  call  my  groom,  to  which  I  answered  that, 
judging  by  the  manner  in  which  he  found  me  employed, 
my  establishment  could  not  be  supposed  to  include  such  ' 
a  functionary,  he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  led 
his  steed  to  the  stables  himself. 
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I  showed  him  where  to  put  the  unruly  beast,  whose 
temper  seemed  as  provoking  as  its  master's ;  and,  having 
supplied  it  with  provender,  we  made  our  way,  with 
many  a  satirical  comment  from  my  friend,  through  the 
back  settlements,  to  the  parlour. 

I  saw  him  glance  at  Sally,  as  she  placed  a  solitary 
dish  on  the  table.  It  was  just  my  dinner-hour,  and 
she  had  not  perceived  his  approach.  There  was  no  al- 
ternative. Savagely  enough,  I  asked  him  to  partake  of 
my  homely  fare;  and  the  cover  being  removed,  an 
enormous  dish  of  Irish  stew,  as  the  woman  calls  it,— 
mutton  and  potatoes,  seasoned  with  onions, — was  dis- 
played to  view.  For  a  wonder,  he  made  no  remark ; 
and  dismissing  Sally  as  quickly  as  we  could,  my  friend 
and  I  sat.  down  to  dinner. 

Erskine  said  he  had  been  to  look  at  a  pair  of  car- 
riage-horses, which  a  neighbour  of  mine  had  for  sale, 
and  which  he  fancied  might  suit  his  wife.  Edith  was 
tired  of  the  greys.  They  had  driven  them  ever  since 
their  marriage ;  but  lately  they  had  exchanged  their 
britschka  for  a  park  phaeton,  in  which  they  appeared 
too  high.  He  thought  those  he  had  seen  might  suit 
them  better. 

Not  imagining  that  the  morning  closed  so  early  with 
me,  he  had  not  liked  to  pass  without  calling ;  though 
he  was  sorry  to  intrude  upon  my  dinner-hour.  He 
confessed  he  was  anxious  to  see  whether  my  respect- 
able old  lady's  cooking  at  all  atoned  for  her  ugliness.  . 

"You  surely  do  not  mean  to  keep  this   strange 
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couple,  Harry  ?"  he  said.     "  They  will  be  the  torment 
of  your  life." 

I  suppose  it  was  out  of  contradiction  that  I  did  not 
choose  to  confess  haying  made  up  my  mind  to  part  with 
them.  I  wished  to  appear  to  take  things  philosophi- 
cally. -  This  seemed  the  most  dignified  course  to 
pursue. 

Servants  are  usually  great  plagues/'  I  said,  coolly. 

I  dare  say  your  establishment,  Erskine,  gives  you 
quite  as  much  trouble  as  I  have  to  put  up  with  from 
mine.  I  shall  think  twice  before  I  part  with  my  house- 
keeper. She  has  her  good  qualities.  Call  this  a  ra- 
gout that  we  are  eating,  and  you  would  pronounce  it 
capital." 

My  friend,  though  he  had  effected  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  savoury  stew,  looked  at  it  con- 
temptuously. 

"I  have  quite  finished,"  he  answered.  "If  you 
dislike  the  smell  of  garlic,  or  rather  onions,  which  the 
French  never  use  au  naturel,  don't  keep  the  things  for 
me.  Ah !  you  get  on  better  here  than  I  expected,  but 
the  place  will  never  suit  you.  Wait  till  old  Egremont 
begins  to  plague  you ;  and  you  will  soon  find  that  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  reside  on  land  surrounded  by  the  pro- 
perty of  a  man  who  is  lord  paramount  in  the  'neigh- 
bourhood, and  carries  on  a  constant  system  of  annoy- 
ance ;  and  who  will  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  rolling  down  upon  you.  He 
has  been  talking  about  your  coming  to  the  Farm  this 
morning ;  and  is  in  a  monstrous  ill-humour." 
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"He  has  sent  me  a  remarkably  uncivil  message, 
which  I  scarcely  understood  when  it  was  delivered  to 
me,"  I  said ; — this  being  one  cause  of  the  ill-temper  I 
had  been  in  all  day,  and  which  Erskine's  inopportune 
arrival  had  not  improved. 

"  Knowing  that  Sir  Jasper  Egremont  and  the  General 
were  on  bad  terms,  I  did  not  expect  any  politeness  from 
him,  on  settling  here ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  why  my 
inheriting  this  farm  from  his  brother  has  caused  the  old 
gentleman  to  view  me  in  such  an  odious  light,  that  he 
has  already  desired  his  bailiff  to  give  me  notice  of  his 
intention  to  bring  an  action  for  trespass  against  me,  if  I 
make  use  of  his  bridle-road,  on  my  way  to  the  meadows 
by  the  river." 

"  Oh,  that  is  only  the  first  move  in  the  game.  The 
old  fox  is  cunning  enough,  and  will  follow  it  up !" 
Erskine  remarked,  evidently  enjoying  the  joke.  "  He 
told  me,  when  I  met  him  just  now,  that  he  should  not 
rest  till  he  had  driven  that  young  fool  who  had  come  to 
the  Pastures,  out  of  the  country." 

"  He  is  very  obliging !"  I  said,  more  annoyed  than 
I  chose  to  confess.  €€  I  seem  to  have  agreeable  neigh- 
bours. Yesterday,  I  fell  foul  of  two  old  termagants, 
who  live  in  a  tumble-down  cottage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pretty  Dingle  between  the  hills.  One  of  them  abused 
me  so  virulently  for  coming  there,  that  I  promised  to 
avoid  the  place.  My  walks  seem  likely,  to  be  circum- 
scribed." 

"  Yes,  I  know  whom  you  mean.  You  will  find  those 
old  ladies  a  dreadful   nuisance;"    replied    Erskine. 

VOL.   I.  D 
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"  They  have  a  bee  in  their  bonnet,  as  my  countrymen 
say ;  and  vow  vengeance  against  the  male  sex  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  tenant  of  Lewell  Pastures  in  particular. 
I  wish  you  joy  of  them." 

"  But  why  should  they  feel  any  animosity  against 
me  ?"  I  asked,  remembering  that  the  old  woman  in  the 
riding-habit  had  alluded  to  something  of  the  kind. 
"  What  harm  can  I  possibly  have  done  to  these  crazy 
females,  or  to  Sir  Jasper  Egremont  ?" 

"  You  must  not  let  these  things  gall  you,  my  dear 
fellow !  You  will  have  much  worse  to  put  up  with,  I 
am  afraid,  if  you  remain,"  said  Erskine  compassion- 
ately. "  A  person  like  yourself,  who  is  a  stranger  in  a 
county,  and  fixes  his  dwelling  among  such  uncouth 
people  as  you  are  surrounded  by,  is  always  rubbing 
against  prejudices,  and  cannot  set  his  foot  to  the  ground 
without  giving  offence ;  as  you  did,  when  you  inadver- 
tently placed  yours  upon  Sir  Jasper  Egremont' s  bridle- 
road.  I  believe  the  old  fellow  would  have  laid  his 
driving-whip  over  your  shoulder  if  he  had  seen  you. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  on  bad 
terms  with  a  man  whose  fields  lie  on  every  side  of  your 
pocket-handkerchief  of  a  farm ;  into  whose  woods,  if 
you  rear  a  brood  of  pheasants,  they  are  sure  to  fly ;  and 
who  has  had  his  own  way  for  half  a  century !  I  look 
upon  your  position  as  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  one." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  I  answered ;  t€  though  I 
do  not  profess  to  comprehend  the  reason.  I  come  into 
a  place  where  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  human  being, 
except  yourself.     I  bear  no  ill-will  towards  any  of  my 
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neighbours.  I  do  not  intrude  upon  the  gentry  of  the 
province ;  and  wish  to  deal  justly,  and,  as  far  as  my 
means  will  allow,  liberally,  with  my  inferiors.  Why 
should  I  not  meet  with  friends  ?" 

"  We  shall  see.  Did  you  notice  what  a  look  that 
old  woman  gave  you,  when  she  cleared  away  our  luxu- 
rious repast  ?  Depend  upon  it,  that  old  couple  hate 
you  like  poison.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  it.  It 
would  be  just  the  same,  whether  you  beat  them  or 
overwhelmed  them  "with  benefits,  if,  as  is  most  probable, 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  dislike  you." . 

I  was  quite  out  of  patience  with  him.  "  For  Hea- 
ven's sake,  my  good  fellow,  leave  me  to  find  this  out 
for  myself!"  I  said,  « In  my  case,  decidedly,  igno- 
rance is  bliss." 

*  *'  Did  I  say  a  word,  last  week  ?"  he  enquired,  with 
an  air  of  injured  innocence.  "  If  I  had  spoken  then, 
you  would  have  avoided  trespassing  on  Sir  Jasper's 
land,  and  carefully  eschewed  the  path  through  the 
dingle.  Not  that  it  signifies !  So  the  old  ladies  abused 
you  handsomely  ?    What  did  they  say  ?" 

He  laughed  heartily  when  I  told  him  of  their  strange 
dress  and  demeanour.  "  There  is  a  method  in  their 
madness,  at  all  events,"  he  observed.  "  Poor  as  they 
are,  theirs  is  an  old  family  in  the  county,  and  they 
have  felt  keenly  the  disgrace  into  which  they  have 
fallen.  These  poor  women's  small  property  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  wreck  of  their  brother's  fortune,  in 
whose  hands  it  was  placed.  Michael  Hawthorne  ended 
his  days  in  the  County  Hospital,  after  spending  everv 

d  2 
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shilling  of  his  own  or  of  other  people's,  of  which 
he  could  obtain  possession.  His  ruin  has  always  been 
laid  at  the  door  of  your  god-father,  General  Egremont, 
who  led  him,  as  a  young  man,  into  the  most  reckless 
extravagance;  and  is  also  said  to  have  disappointed 
some  tender  expectations,  which,  stern  as  she  looks, 
the  virago  in  the  riding  costume  had  been  induced 
to  entertain.  Though  Matty  Hawthorne  has  no  more 
serious  feminine  weakness  with  which  to  reproach  her- 
self, she  has  good  reason  for  her  bad  opinion  of 
mankind,  and  for  watching  over  the  frail  ones  of  her 
family." 

"  You  mean  that  there  is  some  scandal  attached  to 
the  little  woman  of  whom  she  takes  so  much  care  ?  Her 
indiscretion,  if  she  ever  committed  any,  ought  in 
charity  to  be  forgotten  by  this  time.  They  both 
look  very  old ;"  I  replied,  feeling  sorry  for  the  forlorn 
creatures. 

"  Oh,  no !  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  imma- 
culate virtue  of  either  of  those  venerable  spinsters.  But 
they  had  once  a  niece  or  dependant  cousin  staying  with 
them,  who  made  young  Julian  Egremont,  then  the 
heir  of  this  property,  think  the  cottage  in  the  Dingle  a 
very  different  place  to  the  ruinous  abode  it  appeared  to 
you.  He  has  been  dead,  as  you  know,  for  years,  and 
the  old  man  has  never  forgiven  these  poor  lone  women. 
Even  their  right  to  that  forlorn  dwelling  he  disputes, 
and  regards  them  with  unmitigated  aversion.  The 
country-people  follow  his  humour,  and  insult  them 
in  every  possible  way.     You  will  be  in  worse   odour 
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than  ever  with  the  Baronet,  if  he  hears  that  you  offer 
them  any  civility,  mend  their  fences,  or  tie  up  their 
broken-down  trees.  Take  care  that  you  do  not  im- 
prove the  acquaintance  so  inauspiciously  commenced." 

t€  I  certainly  shall  not  be  deterred  from  any  act  of 
kindness,  by  fear  of  Sir  Jasper  Egremont;  as  he  does 
not  seem  disposed  to  show  me  any  consideration,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  forget  his  existence.  His  feudal  towers 
rise  with  a  grand  effect  among  the  woods  by  the  side  of 
the  river.  As  Caractacus  said  at  Borne,  he  need  not 
envy  me  my  cottage." 

"  If  Sir  Jasper  Egremont  had  the  sea  full  of  gold, 
he  would  envy  you,  or  any  one,  else  the  contents  of  a 
goblet,"  said  Erskine.  "  Though  he  is  as  rich  as  Croesus, 
he  will  not,  if  he  can  help  it,  spend  a  shilling  except 
in  improving  his  possessions.  He  has  no  near  relative. 
No  one  can  conjecture  to  whom  he  will  leave  his  fine 
estate,  or  for  whom  he  hoards ;  and  yet  he  has  never 
forgiven  his  brother  for  alienating  this  paltry  farm  from 
the  rest  of  the  property.  You  must,  I  suppose,  have 
been  a  favourite  with  General  Egremont  ?" 

He  spoke  doubtingly.  "  Not  that  I  was  aware  of 
during  his  life-time,"  I  replied.  "  He  was  very  little 
in  England,  and,  except  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  just 
before  his  last  departure  for  India,  I  had  scarcely 
ever  seen  him.  I  conclude,  however,  from  his  making 
me  this  bequest,  that  he  had  some  affection  for  his 
godson." 

"  Why,  I  have  heard  he  did  it  to  spite  his  brother," 
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said  Erskine.  "  They  quarrelled  violently,  because 
young  Julian  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  army.  A 
marching  regiment  was,  in  his  uncle's  opinion,  the  most 
desirable  school  for  a  young  man.  He  had  so  imbued 
his  nephew  with  his  idea  of  the  glories  of  the  military 
profession,  that  he  ran  away  from,  the  private  tutor's 
where  his  father  had  placed  him,  and  joined  the  allied 
army  on  the  continent  as  a  volunteer..  He  was  a  fine 
young  fellow,  and  came  home  covered  with  distinction, 
and  with  as  many  orders  as  wounds.  Unfortunately,  he 
renewed  a  childish  acquaintance  with  a  niece  of  the 
crotchety  old  damsels  in  the  Dingle ;  and  when, 
contrary  to  all  persuasion,  he  rejoined  the  army, 
before  the  last  glorious  campaign,  he  was  not  alone. 
He  died,  with  many  another  gallant  fellow,  at  Wa- 
terloo; and  Sir  Jasper  never  forgave  his  brother. 
One  cannot  greatly  wonder  at  his  vindictiveness.  His 
country  could  have  spared  plenty  of  young  men  to  die 
in  battle,  who  would  not  have  made  such  a  gap  in 
society,  as  the  now  childless  old  man's  heir." 

"  General  Egremont  had  also  a  violent  temper  and 
strong  prejudices,"  I  remarked.  "When  my  father 
placed  me  in  the  Life  Guards,  he  was  very  indignant* 
and  said  that  it  was  playing  at  soldiering.  I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  that  his  advice  had  been  followed, 
and  that  I  were  now  in  India  or  Australia,  with  a 
prospect  of  advancement  before  me." 

"  It  would  certainly  be  better  than  dealing  with 
these  clods,"  said  Erskine,  kicking  up  with  the  heel 
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of  his  boot  one  of  the  immense  lumps  of  marl  which 
formed  the  soil  of  my  garden,  as  we  stood  outside 
the  hall-door.  "  When  do  you  mean  to  come  to  see  us  ? 
I  shall  tell  Edith  you  are  too  busy  carrying  water  to 
return  my  visit." 

"  Mrs.  Erskine  would  not  admit  me  in  this  guise," 
I  said ;  "  and  I  have  made  a  vow  to  let  my  hair  and 
my  beard  grow,  until  I  have  become  used  to  the  place 
and  the  maimer  of  life  I  have  adopted,  and  which,  seri- 
ously,.Erskine,  I  mean  to  lead  for  the  next  three  years, 
at  all  events." 

€€  Well,  I  wish  you  well  through  [the  first  twelve- 
month ;  though,  'perhaps,  that  is  scarcely  the  most 
trying  time,"  my  friend  replied.  "  In  this  part  of  the 
country,  a  man  may  live  on  the  same  spot  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  years,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  stranger.  I  am  by 
no  means  naturalised  here  myself.  Don't  imitate  me, 
if  you  ™h  »  U  .  „*/*■*..  !«■.«. 
stant  hot  water  with  my  neighbours." 

Erskine  was  always'  a  quarrelsome  fellow.  In  the 
regiment  to  which  we  both  belonged  he  was  particu- 
larly disliked ;  and  the  acidity  of  his  temper  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  softened  by  matrimony.  Though 
we  have  been  long  acquainted,  he  never  was  a  favourite 
of  mine ;  yet  our  meeting  in  this  out-of-the-way  place, 
and  the  sort  of  regard  which,  I  believe,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rather  troublesome  interest  he  takes  in 
my  affairs,  obliges  me  [to  be  friendly.  I  seem  to  have 
enemies  enough  on  my  hands  already,  without  offend- 
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ing  and  converting  into  a  foe  one  who  shows  as  kindly 
an  inclination  towards  me  as  his  nature  will  admit.  I 
must  try  to  get  over  the  disagreeable  truths  which  he 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  impart ;  and  which,  evidently,  if  he 
did  not  tell  them,  would  reach  me  in  what  might  be  a 
still  more  unpleasant  form. 

<  There  was,  certainly,  something  sinister  in  that  old 
woman's  look,  the  next  time  she  came  into  the  room. 
I  observe  that  the  idiot  keeps  out  of  my  way  as  much 
as  he  can,  and  have  no  doubt  of  his  disliking  me  par- 
ticularly. She  told  me  that  she  must  go  for  the  doctor*; 
Thomas  was  very  unwell.  He  had  taken  cold,  owing 
to  the  dampness  from  the  scouring,  and  she  believed 
he  would  not  carry  it  on  much  longer.  I  gave  her  a 
glass  of  brandy  to  administer  to  him,  and  I  suppose 
it  did  him  good ;  for  though  I  heard  her  incessantly 
maundering,  his  wife  did  not  leave  the  house. 

If  the  poor  creature  should  be  ill,  I  cannot  possibly 
turn  them  off  the  farm.  I  must  insist  upon  her  allow- 
ing some  one  to  draw  the  water.  Erskine,  however, 
I  suspect,  is  not  likely  soon  to  repeat  his  visit ;  and  no 
one  else  seems  disposed  to  trouble  me  with  a  similar 
act  of  civility. 

I  suppose  I  must  ride  over,  and  call  upon  him,  some 
day.  Mrs.  Erskine  is  a  complete  stranger  to  me,  and 
I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  let  her  hear  of  me  only 
through  her  husband.  I  will  not  trust  my  character, 
without  an  effort  to  redeem  it  from  obloquy,  in  his  un- 
merciful hands.     If  there  is  a  single  dark  speck  in  my 
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shield^  he  is  sure  to  bring  it  to  light ;  and  I  blush  to 
think  of  the  story  he  will  make  out  of  my  unlucky 
attempt  at  domestic  usefulness  in  drawing  water 
from  that  abominable  well.  Poor  as  I  am,  I  would 
give  a  considerable  sum  not  to  have  been  caught 
in  the  fact. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Sir  Jasper  Egremont  is  right  in  his  assertion,  that 
this  farm  ought  to  have  gone  with  the  rest  of  the  estate. 
At  all  events,  its  occupant  should  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  His  mother,  it  appears, 
brought  it  into  the  family.  Sir  Owen  Egremont  is 
said  to  have  married  her,  in  order  to  possess  it ;  but,  as 
it  formed  part  of  the  settlement  made  upon  their  younger 
children,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  the  General ;  and  by 
him, — very  probably  to  pique  his  brother,  as  Erskine 
suggested, — it  was  bequeathed  to  me. 

For  a  little  way,  my  inconsiderable  property  marches 
with  the  Baronet's  large  domain.  Then  ilos  intersected 
by  some  fields  belonging  to  him,  along  side  of  which, 
through  a  bye-lane  skirting  the  marsh,  courtesy  has 
hitherto  allowed  the  tenant  of  Lewell  Pastures  free 
passage.  Now,  owing  to  his  churlish  refusal  to  admit 
me  to  this  privilege,  my  carts  will  have  to  mount  the  * 
hill,  and  take  a  circuit  of  more  than  a  mile,  however- 
weighty  may  be  the  load  they  carry. 

This  road  has  not  been  kept  in  order.  Not  the 
slightest  damage  would  be  incurred  by  leaving  it  open; 
but,  this  morning,  I  saw  that  workmen  were  employed 
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filling  in  the  ruts  and  levelling  the  ridges ;  while  ano- 
ther set  were  building  up  a  wall,  right  across  the  end 
of  the  lane,  hitherto  undefended  even  by  a  gate,  which 
leads  to  my  wkter-meadow. 

A  very  unpleasant-looking  person,  whom  I  concluded 
to  be  the  bailiff,  was  superintending  their  labours.  He 
was  a  coarse-featured  old  fellow,  who  appeared  as  if  he 
had  been  all  his  life  exposed  to  bad  weather,  and, 
judging  by  the  language  I  heard  him  use  to  his  subor- 
dinates, had  not  a  civil  word  upon  his  tongue.  As  I 
looked  down  from  the  path  at  the  head  of  the  Dingle, 
which  I  was  forced  to  take,  I  could  see  the  labourers 
toiling  below,  and  the  surly  overseer  walking  up  and 
down,  with  his  great  coat  hanging  loosely  behind  him, 
— his  arms  not  being  thrust  into  the  sleeves, — quicken- 
ing their  operations. 

Another  hindrance  is  placed  in  my  path.  My  men 
say,  the  draining-tiles  are  insufficient  for  the  work  I 
have  commenced  on  the  marsh.  The  pottery  where 
they  are  made  is  on  Sir  Jasper's  land,  and  worked  for 
his  benefit.  It  is  the  only  one  in  the  country,  and  a 
very  profitable  undertaking ;  but  he  has  issued  strict 
orders  that  I  am  not  to  be  furnished  with  what  I  want. 
My  proceedings  are  at  a  stand-still.  I  must  send  a 
waggon  to  the  nearest  town,  where,  at  a  higher  price, 
I  believe  they  can  be  obtained.  I  fear,  this  is  only  a 
commencement  of  the  annoyances  I  shall  have  to  en- 
counter. 

Having  set  the  men  upon  other  work,  I  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  imitate  their  industry,  but  walked  idly  on, 
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meditating  upon  the  disagreeable  circumstances  which 
each  day  was  bringing  to  light.  I  had  taken  up  my 
quarters  in  a  hostile  territory ;  and,  if  I  made  any  pro- 
gress, it  must  be  by  fighting  every  step  of  the  way. 
Not  only  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking 
as  mine  were  to  be  contended  with,  but  the  determined 
animosity  of  one  who  had,  perhaps,  the  power  of  frus- 
trating all  my  toilsome  exertions. 

I  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  my 
men  to  their  labour.  Sir  Jasper  has  large  iron  works 
by  the  river :  I  hear  the  beating  of  the  enormous  ham- 
mers above  every  other  sound.  It  is  easy  to  obtain 
profitable  employment ;  and  they  know  that  by  accept- 
ing  wages  from  me,  they  incur  disgrace.  They  take 
my  money  as  if  it  were  a  favour  to  touch  it. 

This  old  man  is  no  dreamer,  entertaining  an  innocuous 
dislike,  but  an  active  speculator  and  capitalist,  constantly 
devising  means,  which  he  has  ample  funds  and  energy 
to  carry  out,  of  driving  me  from  the  field. 

I  determined  to  take  a  survey  of  the  enemy's  country; 
and,  avoiding  his  land,  walked  along  the  top  of  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  Dingle,  to  the  shore  of  the  river. 
A  boat  was  just  putting  across,  and  the  man  agreed  to 
row  me,  for  a  trifling  sum,  up  the  course  of  the  stream. 

It  appeared  to  be  singularly  beautiful.  Sir  Jasper's 
noble  woods  afforded  the  picturesque  feature  which 
alone,  in  other  parts,  was  deficient.  In  general,  the 
banks  were  fringed  with  dwarf  copses,  broken  only  here 
and  there  by  a  spreading  oak  or  beech.    In  this  country, 
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the  timber  is  so  much  used  in  the  works,  that  it  is  too 
profitable  to  be  allowed  to  attain  its  full  growth. 

Here,  however,  though  the  plantations  were  carefully 
thinned,  they  flourished  luxuriantly.  The  charcoal- 
burners'  fires  under  the  rocks  sent  up  wreaths  of  smoke 
against  their  dark  verdure.  The  grey  tone  of  the 
granite  was  relieved  by  ridges  of  red  clay.  The  limpid 
stream  reflected  every  object.  The  farther  we  pro- 
ceeded, the  more  lovely  was  the  stream.  Suddenly, 
the  banks  rose  yet  more  steeply  into  abrupt  cliffs.  The 
water  in  this  spot,  the  boatman  said,  was  very  deep. 
There  was  a  tradition,  that  a  youth,  the  son  of  a  former 
owner  of  the  property,  had  lost  his  life  in  bathing,  just 
below  the  towers  of  his  father's  house.  The  bank  was 
very  precipitous,  but  a  little  cove,  paved  with  silvery 
sand,  afforded  room  for  a  boat-house ;  a  narrow,  shady 
road  wound  steeply  down,  through  an  aperture  in  the 
rocks,  to  the  beach.  It  could  only  be  pursued  on  foot ; 
for  at  intervals  there  were  steps  cut,  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  level  of  the  water. 

The  face  of  the  cliff  was  perforated  with  caverns.  In 
some  places,  the  water  nearly  filled  them ;  elsewhere, 
fine  white  sand  was  visible,  far  under  the  bend  of  the 
arches.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  vegetation  on  the 
surface  of  the  natural  wall  which  rose  above  them; 
neither  moss  nor  ivy  clung  to  its  steep  side ;  but  all 
along  the  top  stretched  a  carpet  of  green  turf,  bordered 
by  spreading  trees,  which  reached  to  the  base  of  the 
towers  of  Heron  Cliff. 

Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  dwelling  is  of  very  ancient 
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date ;  it  is  built  of  granite,  which,  has  assumed  a  dark 
grey  tint,  from  the  effect  of  time.  The  boatman,  said, 
he  remembered  it  nearly  covered  with  ivy;  but  the 
present  Baronet  had  caused  it  to  be  cleared  away,  de- 
claring that  it  was  pulling  down  the  building.  The 
country  people  were  of  opinion  that  it  had  stood  for  a 
long  time ;  and  that  the  thick  walls  might  still  have 
resisted,  and  kept  up  the  ivy. 

I  thought  it  showed  to  more  advantage,  backed  by 
the  dark  woods,  without  even  that  picturesque  addition. 
It  is  not  a  ruin,  though  within,"  as  the  man  told  me,  it  is 
said  to  lack  repair  sorely.  Sir  Jasper  thinks  of  nothing 
but  of  making  money,  and  will  not  lay  out  a  farthing 
upon  the  house  ;  though  the  woods,  as  well  as  every 
thing  else  by  which  he  can  turn  a  penny,  are  carefully 
cherished. 

No  one,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  is  ever  admit- 
ted inside  the  mansion ;  but  his  penurious  habits  are 
reported  to  increase  daily ;  and  in  his  own  person  he  is 
believed  to  suffer,  within  his  splendid  abode,  from  the 
want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

It  was  difficult  to  give  credence  to  this  statement,  as 
I  looked  back,  favoured  by  a  wide  sweep  of  the  river, 
upon  the  fine  old  edifice,  rising  from  its  verdant  lawn, 
among  its  sheltering  pine- woods :  behind  the  building, 
these  closed  in  very  darkly. 

The  windows  were  all  surmounted  with  pointed 
arches;  the  doors  were  of  a  similar  form,  and  much 
ornamented.  A  low  k  battlement  completely  hid  the 
roof  and  chimneys ;  no  smoke  issued  from  the  latter. 
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It  was  but  seldom,  my  companion  remarked,  that  any 
except  the  charcoal-burners'  fires  warmed  the  air  in 
that  direction ;  even  in  winter,  a  thin,  grey  curl  of  va- 
pour alone  issued  from  the  inhospitable  dwelling. 

After  we  had  [rowed  slowly  past  the  house,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scenery  changed :  the  rocks  became  bare 
and  less  picturesque,  and  we  heard  more  plainly  the 
clanging  sound  of  the  machinery  at  the  iron  works.  I 
did  not  feel  tempted  to  go  farther,  and  leaped  ashore, 
at  a  spot  where  a  narrow  path,  leading  upwards  from 
the  river,  would  take  me  back  to  the  Farm,  I  was  as- 
sured, without  trespassing  on  any  part  of  Sir  Jasper's 
domains. 

I  met  no  one  in  my  walk,  until,  just  as  I  was  ap- 
proaching the  wooded  bank  of  the  stream,  near  my 
house,  I  heard  a  voice  raised  loud  in  anger,  and  a  wo- 
man crying.  I  sprang  over  the  hedge,  to  see  what  was 
the  matter. 

An  old  man,  whose  back  was  towards  me,  was  kick- 
ing his  heels  into  the  sides  of  an  obstinate  looking  black 
pony,  pommelling  him  with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip, 
and  swearing  at  some  object  under  the  hedge,  which 
the  animal  doggedly  refused  to  pass.  As  I  came  nearer, 
I  perceived  that  the  rider  was  the  person  whom  I  had 
seen  superintending  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  people  at 
their  work.  The  poor  little  woman  cowering  under  the 
bushes  I  had  recognised  at  a  glance  to  be  Pagan. 

The  Welsh  pony  had  stuck  his  fore-feet  out  in  an 
attitude  of  fixed  determination.  His  eyes,  overhung 
with  shaggy  hair,  protruded  from  their  sockets.      He 
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was  pulling  violently,  and  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the 
angry  old  man  to  make  him  proceed.  His  rough  coat  was 
thickly  encrusted  with  the  clayey  soil  of  the  meadows 
by  the  river. 

The  surly  fellow  directed  his  vituperations  alter- 
nately at  the  trembling  figure  under  the  hedge,  and  at 
the  vile  quadruped  on  which  he  was  mounted.  The 
latter  would  not  stir  an  inch  in  the  required  direction ; 
and  poor  Miss  Winny  was  so  dreadfully  frightened,  that 
she  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  his  wanting  her  to 
move  out  of  the  way. 

In  fact,  it  was  no  easy  matter.  She  was  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  thorn-fence,  and,  at  every  loud  oath,  she 
squeezed  herself  farther  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
brambles.  Her  thin  petticoat  was  transfixed  by  them. 
One  of  her  slippers  had  fallen  into  the  ditch.  Her 
poor  little  foot  was  right  in  the  pony's  way.  She  ap- 
peared to  have  been  sitting  just  by  the  side  of  the 
opening  in  the  hedge,  plaiting  a  garland  of  wild  flowers, 
for  the  grass  was  strewn  with  buttercups  and  daisies. 

The  uncivil  bailiff  had  just  dismounted,  when  I 
vaulted  over  the  fence.  He  had  a  whip  in  his  hand, 
and  seemed  so  enraged  at  her  stupidity  that  I  feared  he 
would  strike  her.  The  pony,  by  this  time,  was  snort- 
ing and  plunging  desperately.  He  kicked  so  much, 
that  the  old  man  could  hardly  hold  him. 

Winny  looked  imploringly  at  me,  and  tried  to  rise, 
but  the  burrs  and  the  brambles  held  her  fast.  I  picked 
up  her  shoe  out  of  the  ditch,  and  placed  it  on  her  small 
foot  as  respectfully  as  if   she  had  been  a  princess. 
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Then,  without  adding  another  to  the  many  rents  in 
her  garment,  I  carefully  disentangled  it,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  bailiff,  who  was  swearing  at  us  both,  like 
a  trooper ;  and  finally  lifted  her,  she  was  not  heavier 
than  a  child,  oyer  the  muddy  ditch,  setting  her  down 
safely  in  the  path  beside  me. 

Though  the  obstacle  was  removed,  and  his  rider  again 
on  his  back,  urging  him  on  vehemently,  another  obsti- 
nate humour  had  seized  the  pony.  He  began  to  rear 
and  back,  and  turned  short  round.  The  old  man  swore 
louder  than  ever,  partly  at  the  lady  and  myself,  partly 
at  his  inveterately  ill-tempered  steed.  The  only  way 
in  which  I  could  get  rid  of  them,  was  by  breaking  a 
stout  cudgel  from  the  hedgerow,  with  which  to  bela- 
bour the  pony,  till  it  set  off  at  a  hard  trot,  still  giving 
an  occasional  kick-up  behind,  to  show  that  its  perverse- 
ness  was  unabated. 

"  The  next  time  that  I  find  you  ill-treating  a  lady, 
take  care  I  do  not  forget  your  grey  hairs,  and  lay  my  stick 
over  your  shoulders,  instead  of  your  pony's  back,  you 
ill-mannered  fellow  !  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  to  use 
better  language  for  the  future.  You  see  that  a  man 
may  have  to  be  thankful  to  his  neighbours,  for  helping 
him  on  his  road;  especially  if  he  rides  such  an  obsti- 
nate brute  as  you  are  mounted  upon :"  I  said,  as  the 
old  churl,  with  a  curse  on  his  tongue,  was  borne  away 
at  a  very  uneasy  pace. 

I  felt  quite  sorry  for  the  poor  little  woman,  she 
seemed  so  sadly  terrified ;  and  offered  her  my  arm,  not- 
withstanding the  strange  plight  she  was  in,  saying  that 
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I  would  protect  her  home.  She  hesitated,  and,  in  spite 
of  her  wrinkles,  her  skin  was  fair  enough  for  her  to 
blush  excessively. 

"  Let  us  look,  first  of  all,"  she  answered,  "  for  my 
poor  pet.     I  have  lost  my  dove." 

A  miserable,  half-starved-looking  wood-pigeon  crept 
out  of  the  ditch,  as  she  spoke.  It  was  nearly  smothered 
in  mud,  and  had  a  riband,  which  had  once  been  blue 
attached  to  its  claw.  I  picked  up  the  bird,  and  gave  it 
to  its  mistress,  who  fondled  it  in  her  bosom,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  make  it  perch,  hawk-fashion,  on 
her  wrist. 

She  did  not  accept  my  arm,  but  tripped  on  beside 
me,  affectedly  holding  up  her  tattered  muslin  petticoat. 
The  men  at  work  in  the  fields  stopped  and  stared  at 
us ;  but  I  think  she  was  a  little  proud  of  having  a  pro- 
tector. 

She  told  me  that  she  had  taken  up  her  station  under 
the  bank,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  butter- woman  pass  by. 
That  useful  functionary  it  seemed  had  not  called  at  the 
cottage  this  week.  No  one  else  patronised  her ;  and 
she  probably  thought  it  not  worth  her  while  to  come 
so  far  to  dispose  of  her  stock  to  the  two  forlorn 
spinsters. 

The  poor  thing  looked  so  miserably  thin  and  pale, 
that  I  could  not  help  saying  they  should  be  no  sufferers 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  person  they  employed.  On 
my  return  to  the  farm,  she  must  permit  me  to  send  them 
the  necessary  supplies,  which  had  been  so  inconveniently 
cut  off. 
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The  old  lady  gazed  up  in  my  face,  with  a  sort  of 
sickly  smile :  and.  her  confidence  increasing,  laid  the 
tips  of  her  slender  fingers  on  m7  arm.  « if  does  not 
follow,"  she  said,  very  softly,  "  that,  because  some  men 
are  cruel,  all  should  be  such  savages  as  Sir  Jasper 
Egremont.  You  are  kind ;  you  would  have  helped  me 
to  tie  up  the  old  tree : — it  is  shutting  out  the  daylight 
still : — but  there  is  no  one  at  all  like  you  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  men  have  no  chivalry.  They  laugh 
at  us ;  they  insult  us.  If  the  woman  has  given  up 
calling,  we  dare  not  gp  into  the  towns ;  we  must  starve 
in  the  Dingle." 

By  this  time  we  were  in  sight  of  the  cottage.  I  did 
not  wish  to  hazard  an  encounter  with  Pope,  and  bade 
my  companion  good  morning.  She  was  crying  quietly. 
Though  she  was  old,  her  tears  touched  me.  I  did  not 
forget,  when  I  went  home,  that  the  forlorn  creatures 
were  afraid  to  stir  out,  and  might  absolutely  be  without 
food.  Selecting  the  most  civilized  of  my  labourers,  I 
dispatched  him  with  a  basket,  the  contents  of  which 
might,  I  trusted,  remedy  the  inconvenience  caused  by 
the  poultry-woman's  remissness. 

I  gave  that  reason  for  taking  the  liberty,  as  a  neigh- 
bour, of  supplying  their  wants,  since  no  other  farm  or 
market  was  at  hand.  The  civility  was  thankfully  ac- 
cepted* and  the  man,  though  he  seemed  much  inclined 
to  laugh,  did  not  venture,  when  he  saw  me  look  grave, 
to  speak  impertinently  of  the  poor  ladies. 

He  brought  a  message  to  me,  in  return.  st  The  Misses 
Hawthorne's   compliments,  and,  as   the    woman  they 
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usually  employed  had  failed  to  call,  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  deal  with  the  man  at  the  farm  for  eggs  and 
butter."  I  am  glad,  at  all  events,  that  they  perceive  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  unneighbourly ;  and  I  shall  supply 
them  faithfully,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  take  money 
from  the  poor  things,  for  the  only  attention  which  it  is 
in  my  power  to  offer  them. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  men,  I  soon  forgot  in  active 
labour  the  annoyances  of  the  morning.  There  is  no 
other  plan,  and  all  that  suits  me  in  my  present  mode  of 
life,  is  the  necessity  for  constant  employment.  Erskine 
may  laugh  at  me  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  but  I  shall  not 
give  up  rising  with  the  sun,  and  tiring  but  the  energies 
which  would  otherwise  be  a  perpetual  source  of  tor- 
ment to  me.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  this  experiment  can  succeed ;  and  that,  if,  as 
he  recommends,  I  were  to  hire  a  bailiff,  and  spend  my 
time  like  a  gentleman,  I  should  be  ruined  in  a  twelve- 
month. 

It  is  my  intention,  while  I  have  health  and  strength 
vigorous  as  that  of  the  hardy  fellows  around  me,  not  to 
lead  an  idle  life.  As  yet,  at  all  events,  I  am  not  spoiled 
for  useful  exertion  by  a  long  career  of  selfish  enjoy- 
ment. I  have  not  ruined  my  constitution  by  excess, 
nor  has  amusement  or  society  become  necessary  to  me. 
I  can  find  enjoyment  in  getting  up  at  four  o'clock,  to 
work  with  my  men ;  and  can  eat  Sally's  dinners  with 
appetite,  on  my  return  from  labour.  I  will  at  least  try, 
whether,  by  sinking  the  gentleman  in  the  farmer,  it  is 
possible  to  make  this  speculation  answer.     I  believe 
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that  my  housekeeper  and  my  predecessors  in  occupying 
the  farm  have  been  right,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
my  position,  nor  in  the  profits  yielded  by  the^land,  to 
warrant  my  keeping  any  sort  of  establishment.  Having 
known  the  misery  of  being  in  debt,  the  hopelessness  of 
depending  upon  others,  I  will  endeavour,  for  the  present, 
to  be  sufficient  to  myself. 

It  is  a  somewhat  hard  struggle,  but  I  am  already  the 
better  for  it.  I  am  certain,  without  constant  occupa- 
tion, I  should  not  remain  here  for  a  fortnight ;  and  if  I 
were  to  express  any  wish  to  visit  my  country  neigh- 
bours, or  accept  Erskine's  invitations,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  my  manner  of  living,  and  dread  lest  some 
stranger  calling  upon  me  might  mistake  me  for  one 
of  my  own  labourers.  I  will  not  go  into  society, 
until  I  can  do  so  on  a  proper  footing.  If  my  utmost 
exertions  will  not  effect  this, — will  not  place  me  on 
something  like  a  par  with  my  companions, — I  will  live 
like  a  hermit ;  even  at  the  risk  of  becoming  as  eccen- 
tric as  my  fair  friends  in  the  Dingle. 


I  have  had  a  most  disagreeable  adventure,  and  re- 
ceived fresh  proofs  of  the  dislike  entertained  for  me  by 
Sir  Jasper  Egremont,  and  with  which  he  has  contrived 
to  inspire  his  people ;  since,  personally,  I  have  done 
nothing  to  provoke  their  insolence.  Among  other  re- 
cent purchases,  I  have  brought  upon  the  farm  some 
small  cattle  from  the  mountains.  These  animals  are 
very  wild,  and  will  scarcely  suffer  any  one  to  approach 
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them.  Sally  came  to  me,  this  afternoon,  in  a  state  of 
discomfiture,  to  tell  me  that  she  could  not  milk  the  new 
cow ;  she  would  thank  me  to  go  and  see  what  an  ill-tem- 
pered brute  she  looked  like. 

I  went  down  to  the  cattle-sheds  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  In  front  of  them  is  a  yard,  with  a  low  wall, 
wherein  the  cows  are  driven  to  be  milked.  The  old 
stagers  were  standing  very  demurely  in  their  places ; 
but  it  appeared  that  the  boy,  whose  office  it  had  hitherto 
been  to  attend  to  the  new  cow,  was  not  forthcoming, 
and  nothing  would  induce  her  to  let  the  one  employed 
in  his  stead  go  near  her.  The  moment  she  caught 
sight  of  Sally,  she  became  perfectly  furious. 

"  Why  do  you  not  tie  her  up  V9  I  said  to  the  lad, 
who  was  shaking  himself,  and  showed  signs  of  having 
already  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  during  his 
contest  with  the  obstinate  animal.  Her  dark  hide  shone 
like  that  of  a  spirited  horse;  and  her  clean-made, 
slight  -  looking  limbs,  bright  eyes,  and  small  head, 
streaked  with  white,  were  full  of  spirit,  and  even  ele- 
gance. 

Her  intentions  towards  her  tormentors  were  decidedly 
hostile.  The  milking-stool  and  can  were  both  upset, 
and  each  time  the  youth  went  near  her,  she  set  at  him, 
and  with  her  short  horns  down,  chased  him  round  the 

^ard. 

« 

The  idiot,  who  had  followed  Sally,  laughed  outright. 
At  length,  the  boy  succeeded  in  getting  a  rope  round 
the  cow's  horns,  and  held  her  head  down,  calling  to 
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some  one  to  come  and  milk  her.  Sally's  terror  ren- 
dered her  as  useless  as  Thomas ;  therefore  I  was  forced 
to  take  up  the  milking-pail  and  wooden  stool,  and  go 
up  to  the  animal,  to  perform,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
was  a  child,  this  necessary  operation. 

I  had  some  idea,  from  having  been  brought  up  in 
the  country,  how  to  set  about  it,  and  endeavoured  to 
look  as  if  I  understood  the  process  thoroughly.  The 
cow  shivered  in  every  limb  with  impatience,  but  stood 
still,  while  I  placed  the  stool,  and  arranged  the  pail. 
Then,  with,  a  bound  and  a  whisk  of  her  tail,  she  burst 
from  the  boy's  grasp,  upsetting  the  can, — I  only  just 
escaped  the  same  fate  myself, — and  leaped  over  the  low 
wall,  careering  down  the  hill,  in  the  direction  of  Sir 
Jasper  Egremont's  bridle-way. 

The  boy  went  off  after  her,  and  I  saw  him  and  some 
of  the  labourers  running  across  the  fields ;  but  she  had 
greatly  the  start  of  them.  When  I  came  up  with  the 
chase,  I  found  that  it  had  terminated  in  the  disputed 
cart-road,  and  that  the  men  who  were  at  work  there, 
had  taken  possession  of  my  cow. 

She  had  broken  the  fence,  they  said,  and  done  much 
injury.  Sir  Jasper  would  be  mortal  angry,  and  had 
given  strict  orders,  that  if  any  of  the  cattle  from 
the  farm  strayed  on  to  his  land,  they  were  to  be 
put  in  the  pound.  I  might  come  and  fetch  her  out 
again. 

The  fence  was  full  of  gaps,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  the 
cow  had  done  no  real  damage ;  I  felt  very  angry,  but 
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the  men  drove  her  off  before  them,  without  attending 
to  me.  As  she  might  suffer  from  being  detained  a 
prisoner,  I  was  forced  to  set  off  immediately,  taking 
with  me  the  cowherd  and  one  of  the  boys,  to  effect  her 
release.  A  very  toilsome  walk  up  the  steep  hill  which 
I  had  to  mount,  in  order  to  avoid  my  enemy's  domain, 
and  then  to  make  a  circuit  of  nearly  three  miles,  at 
the  back  of  Sir  Jasper's  woods,  before  arriving  at 
the  rough  tract  of  common  whereon  the  pound  was 
situated,  did  not  put  me  into  a  more  charitable  frame 
of  mind. 

Jessica  lowed  piteously  behind  the  wall  of  her  prison, 
and  evidently  had  her  spirit  already  much  subdued  by 
the  penitential  diet  of  thistles  and  stories,  over  which 
she  was  mournfully  ruminating ;  and  the  prospect  of 
spending  the  night  in  that  dismal  enclosure.  I  sent 
the  herd  to  the  cottage  hard  by,  to  pay  the  fee  for  her 
deliverance ;  and  its  owner  unlocked  the  gate,  and  let 
the  poor  creature  go  free ;  but  not  without  informing 
me,  that  Sir  Jasper  said  he  meant  to  bring  an  action 
against  me,  for  the  injury  she  had  done  in  breaking 
through  the  hedge ;  and  the  trespass  my  men  and  I  had 
committed,  by  following  her  into  the  lane. 

I  told  K™  that  I  was  certain  the  cow  had  done  no 
mischief;  and  that,  in  fact,  his  master  had  no  business 
to  enclose  the  road  at  all ;  I  found  that  it  had  always 
been  regarded  as  a  public  thoroughfare.  He  said,  I 
must  settle  that  matter  with  Sir  Jasper ;  and  walked 
off,  uncivilly  enough.     I  left  the  man  and  boy  to  bring 
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back  the  cow  to  the  farm ;  and  determined,  as  I  retrod 
the  four  miles  of  villainously  stony  road,  to  which  Sir 
Jasper's  ill-will  extended  my  walk,  not  to  submit  to 
what  appeared  likely  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
without  enquiring  whether  any  possible  mode  of  redress 
existed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  following  day  was  that  when  the  weekly  market 
takes  place,  at  the  nearest  town  to  my  lonely  farm 
among  the  hills.  Having  business  to  transact  there,  I 
resolved  to  enquire  for  a  lawyer,  and  learn  whether  Sir 
Jasper  had  really  any  right  to  close  against  me  the  way 
through  his  fields ;  to  which,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
my  predecessors  had  always  had  free  access. » 

Several  persons,  farmers  like  myself,  were  jogging 
along  by  short  cuts  across  the  turf,  all  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  We  exchanged  friendly  salutations, 
though  none  of  them  seemed  to  know  me.  With  some, 
I  entered  into  conversation,  and  tried  to  talk  learnedly 
of  crops  and  cattle ;  but  they  persisted  in  considering 
me  as  one  of  the  tourists  who,  in  summer,  frequent  the 
picturesque  district  by  the  river ;  and  even  when  I  was 
understood  to  be  the  new  man  who  had  taken  to  Lewell 
Pastures,  they  did  not  appear  disposed  to  treat  me  as 
one  of  themselves.  An  old  farmer  said  it  was  poor 
land,  and  wanted  a  deal  of  money  laid  out  upon  it. 
Another  observed,  that  I  had  got st  a  baddish  bit." 
None  of  them  spoke  encouragingly  about  my  prospects ; 
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and  they  had  all  so  many  friends  upon  the  road,  that 
we  did  not  journey  far  in  company. 

I  had  left  my  last  companion  behind,  and  was  quite 
alone  when  I  entered  the  town.  It  is  a  small  country- 
place,  lying  off  the  main  road,  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills, 
out  of  sight  of  the  river,  and  presenting  no  attraction 
to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  A  carriage  could 
scarcely  have  passed  through  the  rows  of  market-stalls, 
on  either  side  of  the  principal  street,  which  was  steep 
and  narrow,  and  thronged  with  vendors  and  customers. 
If  any  of  the  few  neighbouring  gentry  came  in,  on  this 
day  of  the  week,  they  put  up  their  horses  at  the  inn 
where  I  left  mine,  the  ostler  told  me,  and  walked 
through  the  town. 

Planted  firmly  in  front  of  a  tempting  display  of 
crockery- ware,  spread  out  on  a  litter  of  straw  in  the 
centre  of  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  eyeing  me  as 
I  went  along  the  passage  left  partially  clear,  was  the 
old  man  I  have  mentioned  as  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's 
uncivil  bailiff.  He  had  not  condescended  to  change 
his  attire ;  his  coat-sleeves  still  hung  loosely  behind  him. 
It  was  only  when  he  was  riding  the  Welsh  pony,  which 
I  had  recognized  in  the  inn  stables,  that  he  seemed  to 
think  it  necessary  to  wear  out  that  part  of  his  garment 
by  drawing  it  on  in  the  usual  manner.  I  heard  him, 
after  I  had  passed  by,  the  noisiest  of  all  the  crowd,  chaf- 
fering, and  higgling,  and  driving  hard  bargains,  for  the 
small  purchases  he  was  making. 

Before  I  had  gone  far,  I  met  Erskine,  who  was 
lounging  about,  apparently  the  only  unoccupied  person 
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in  the  market.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  direct  me 
to  a  respectable  attorney.  He  had  been  quite  right 
in  conjecturing  that  my  patience  would  not  stand  the 
inroads  made  upon  it  by  Sir  Jasper ;  but  I  trusted  I 
should  find  that  firmness  would  keep  him  in  check 
better  than  submission  to  manifest  injustice. 

"  I  can  show  you  what  you  want,  of  course ;"  he 
said,  stopping  short.  "  That  house  opposite,  standing 
a  little  back  from  the  street,  with  an  imposing  knocker 
and  steps  up  to  the  door,  belongs  to  a  lawyer ;  and  I 
believe  he  is,  as  times  go,  a  very  honest  one*  There 
are  two  or  three  in  the  place.  It  is  rather  a1  thriving 
profession.  Sir  Jasper's  business  is  what  they  princi- 
pally  depend  upon.  He  has  generally  half-a-dozen 
suits  going  on  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  one  of  his 
hobbies.  You*  surely  are  not  mad  enough  to  think  of 
going  to  law  with  him  V9 

fS  He  has  threatened  me  with  an  action,"  I  said, 
"  on  account  of  some  fancied  damage  which  his  fences 
have  sustained  from  my  cattle.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  not  avoided  his  domain  as  carefully  as  I  have 
done.  I  am  told  that  the  lane  near  my  farm  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  a  thoroughfare,  and  that  he 
has,  therefore,  no  right  to  close  it  against  the  public ; 
and  I  am  resolved  to  contest  the  point,  if  I  find  that  I 
am  correct  in  my  opinion." 

"  Ah,  he  makes  out  a  capital  case  against  the  cow, 
and  swears  he  will  give  you  no  end  of  trouble  !"  replied 
my  friend,  laughing.  st  I  have  just  been  hearing  his 
story.      There  is  nothing  he  likes  better  than  these 
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little  trumpery  vexatious  actions  for  trespass  or  da- 
mage; unless  it  be — you  have  no  conception  what  a 
treat  you  are  going  to  give  him! — a  regular  never- 
ending  law-suit  respecting  a  disputed  right  of  road. 
How  the  old  man  will  chuckle  over  the  folly  of  your 
encountering  him,  literally,  on  his  own  ground !  No 
one  knows  like  Sir  Jasper  Egremont,  how  to  procras- 
tinate and  drive  his  antagonist  out  of  his  mind  by  ac- 
cumulated and  ruinous  law-expenses.  You  will  be 
lucky,  if,  ten  years  hence,  you  see  a  chance  of  the 
affair  being  settled ! 

€t  I  assure  you  the  farm  is  scarcely  worth  holding  on 
the  present  conditions,"  I  said,  "  I  am  as  completely 
cut  off  from  the  best  part  of  my  land,  as  if  the  enemy's 
cannon  enfiladed  the  pass." 

"  Very  likely,"  Erskine  answered  drily ;  "  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  you  will  be  in  a  better  position, 
when  the  guns,  which  at  present  only  threaten,  are  dis- 
charged in  your  face.  My  dear  fellow,  there  is  nothing 
Sir  Jasper  delights,  nay,  revels  in,  so  much  as  law  •' 
It  is  his  only  extravagance.  He  does  not  care  what  he 
spends  in  contesting  a  suit  like  the  one  you  are  rash 
enough  to  think  of  commencing.  A  bit  of  waste  land 
cribbed  from  his  manorial  rights,  gives  him  the  most 
intense  enjoyment.  He  will  be  delighted  if  he  finds 
that  he  has  driven  you  [to  fight  him  with  his  favourite 
weapons." 

We  had  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the  street, 
and  remembering  the  draining  tiles,  which  it  was  part 
of  my  business  in  the  town  to  order,  I  turned  down 
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towards  the  manufactory,  which  was  at  a  short  distance ; 
hut  when  I  saw  the  disagreeable  old  man  I  had  passed 
in  the  market,  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
at  the  door  of  the  yard,  I  would  not  enter. 

"  Let  ns  pass  on,"  I  said.  "  I  would  rather  go 
without  what  I  want  than  expose  myself  to  the  inso- 
lence of  Sir  Jasper's  people.  His  bailiff  is  as  ill-man- 
nered as  he  is." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  V9  enquired  Erskine, 
turning  short  round.  "  He  has  been  his  own  butler 
and  bailiff,  and  groom,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  brick- 
maker,  these  ten  years.  That  is  Sir  Jasper  Egremont 
himself,  the  greatest  skinflint  living.  I  saw  him,  when 
I  came  in  this  morning,  driving  a  hard  bargain  with  an 
old  woman  for  some  knitted  grey  worsted  stockings, 
which  he  got  from  the  elderly  crone  at  last  for  half  the 
price  she  would  have  sold  them  at  to  the  poorest 
person  in  the  market.  Whatever  he  purchases  he 
always  carries  home  himself.  I  have  often  met  him 
with  a  small  piece  of  meat,  or  part  of  a  flitch  of  cheap 
Somersetshire  bacon,  dangling  at  his  saddle  bow !" 

By  this  time  we  were  close  to  him.  To  my  annoy- 
ance, Erskine  stopped  and  spoke.  "  Busy  as  usual, 
Sir  Jasper  ?  I  quite  envy  you.  For  my  part,  I  never 
can  find  anything  to  do  with  myself,  even  on  market 
day,  at  this  trumpery  little  place,  when  I  come  in  for 
a  ride.     But  I,  you  know,  am  an  idle  man." 

"  Idle  enough,  in  all  conscience !"  replied  the 
surly  old  fellow,  staring  rudely  at  us  both ;  "  and 
not  the  only  one  in  that  predicament,   even  in  this 
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busy  little  place ;"  he  added,  glancing  at  me.  "  There 
are  men  in  the  market,  without  money  in  their  pockets, 
sense  in  their  heads,  or  a  radish  off  their  land  to  sell. 
Idlers,  like  yourself,  Major  Erskine  !" 

He  made  a  stand  right  in  our  path,  and  gave  a  low 
sort  of  chuckle,  as  if  intensely  gratified  by  our  embar- 
rassment. "  Tour  Mend  is  a  stranger ;  a  military 
man,  I  see ;"  he  continued,  with  a  sneer.  "  Gentle- 
men of  your  profession,,  in  these  peaceful  times,  are 
seldom  overburthened  with  employment.  You  had 
better  tell  him  he  will  find  nothing  in  this  country 
market  to  suit  him.  I  often  wonder,  what  brings  so 
many  fastidious  pleasure-seekers  into  these  regions." 

"  You  do  not  know  my  friend,"  said  Erskine,  mali- 
ciously resisting  my  attempts  to  draw  him  on,  and 
speaking  in  a  manner  which  he  knows  perfectly  well 
how,  when  he  pleases,  to  render  particularly  gentle- 
manlike. "  He  has  left  the  army,  and  is  a.  nearer 
neighbour  of  yours  than  mine,  though  we  are  old  com- 
rades. Sir  Jasper  Egremont,  allow  me  to  introduce 
to  you,  Captain — or  as  he  now  calls  himself,  Mr. 
Henry  Tudor.  He  is  quite  a  stranger  in  this  part  of 
the  country." 

I  believe  Erskine  good-naturedly  meant  to  propitiate 
my  uncivil  neighbour  in  my  favour.  Sir  Jasper, 
however,  looked  sourer  than  before ;  and  having  made 
a  kind  of  convulsive  grin,  did  not  otherwise  acknow- 
ledge the  introduction.  I  had  bowed  almost  instinc- 
tively, but  repented  of  the  courtesy,  when  I  saw  his 
ungracious  stiffhesss. 
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"  This  gentleman  and  I,"  he  observed  sarcastically, 
"  are  almost  on  visiting  terms  already.  His  cattle  do 
me  the  favour  of  preferring  the  grass  in  my  fields  to 
their  own  indifferent  pasturage.  He,  himself,  makes 
use  of  my  paths  and  bridle  roads,  in  a  most  friendly 
manner.  Soldiers  are  not  so  popular  in  the  country  as 
in  garrison  towns,  Major  Erskine.  They  are  apt  to 
imagine  themselves  living  at  free  quarters  in  an 
enemy's  district,  and  make  np  ceremony  about  taking 
any  liberty  that  suits  them." 

I  was  almost  too  angry  to  defend  myself  from  this 
ill-bred  attack.  t€  I  am  sorry,  Sir  Jasper  Egremont," 
I  said,  "  that  you  appear  determined  to  misunderstand 
my  proceedings.  I  am,  as  Erskine  says,  a  stranger 
in  the  country ;  and  have  yet  to  learn  your  reason  for 
closing  against  me  a  road  of  which  I  find  that  my 
predecessors  on  the  farm  have  made  use  freely." 

"  Oh,  bring  your  action,  by  all  means,  young  gen- 
tleman, if  you  are  not  satisfied !"  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  shuffling  off  to  one  side  of  the  road.  "  That  is 
the  way  to  prevent  mistakes.  Nothing  like  the 
lawyers  for  getting  at  the  truth  and  making  things 
clear,  even  to  the  narrow  capacity  of  country  boobies 
like  myself.  It's  a  little  troublesome,  and  tedious,  and 
expensive;  but  then  the  loser  pays  the  costs.  Who 
can  tell,  in  the  long  run,  which  of  us  that  will  be  ?  By 
all  means,  bring  your  action !  Gentlemen,  your  time 
is  valuable,  I  daresay.     Don't  let  me  detain  you !" 

He  dived  into  the  yard,  as  he  spoke.  I  went  back 
to  the  main  street  in  a  towering  passion,  and  did  not 
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stop  for  Erskine,  who  could  hardly  proceed  for  laugh- 
ing, until  I  stood  opposite  the  lawyer's  door  again. 

"  I  will  know  the  rights  of  the  case,"  I  said.  "  This 
old  autocrat  shall  not  find  everybody  bend  before  him. 
At  all  events,  I  will  consult  some  sensible  professional 
man,  before  I  give  in." 

My  friend  for  once  did  not  contradict  me,  and  we 
entered  the  lawyer's  office,  and  in  a  short  time  were  in 
possession  of  his  opinion.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  appears 
to  the  full  as  unfavourable  as  Erskine 's. 

He  seemed  an  upright,  well-informed  gentleman,  and 
strongly  advised  me  not  to  enter  into  a  contest  wherein 
the  chances  were  ten  to  one  against  me.  He  constantly 
gave  the  same  advice  to  the  neighbouring  farmers  and 
artisans,  who  brought  their  grievances  before  him ;  but 
there  was  a  great  love  of  litigation  among  that  class  of 
people,  and  they  often  carried  their  papers  from  his 
office  to  the  lower  attorneys  of  the  place,  who  flattered 
them  with  hopes  of  success,  ending  in  their  losing  more 
than  the  amount  for  which  they  quarrelled. 

Sir  Jasper  Egremont  was  the  most  wearing  and  pro- 
voking of  antagonists.  He  would  go  to  law  for  the 
merest  trifle,  and  nothing  ever  induced  him  to  consent 
to  a  compromise.  Sooner  than  give  up  a  pound,  he 
would  spend  hundreds  in  this  manner.  This  seemed 
to  be  his  only  recreation ;  and,  when  excited  by  the 
conflict,  his  vindictiveness  was  quite  appalling. 
•  I  should  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  persons 
who  had  given  the  information  as  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  road  had  been  free  to  the  public,  to 

vol.  i.  f 
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come  forward  in  open  court  with  the  same  statement.] 
Though  he  was  heartily  disliked,  Sir  Jasper  had  great| 
power  and  influence ;  and  an  adverse  witness  was  cer- 
tain to  lead  a  hard  life  near  him.  Even  if  he  were  de-| 
feated,  which  was  not  often,  for  the  old  man  was  very 
shrewd,  and  a  close  calculator  of  chances,  he  generally 
contrived  to  make  his  adversaries  repent  of  having  en- 
tered the  lists  against  him. 

It  was  true  that  he  had  lost  the  great  cause  which. 
had  heen  for  several  years  pending  between  him  and 
the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  town,  regarding  a 
right  of  way  through  a  beautiful  part  of  his  domain, 
from  which  he  desired  to  exclude  the  public,  greatly  to 
the  inconvenience  of  tourists.  All  the  good  derived 
from  the  freedom  of  access  which  had  been  gained  after 
a  protracted  dispute,  to  this  highly  picturesque  portion 
of  the  river  scenery,  was,  however,  neutralized  by  Sir 
Jasper's  running  up  an  immensely  high  stone  wall, 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  to  the  entire  shutting  out  of 
that  view  of  the  stream,  which  travellers  came  hun 
dreds  of  miles  to  see. 

Nothing  could  be  a  greater  eye-sore  than  this  erec 
tion,  when  viewed  from  the  windows  of  his  own  man* 
sion,  which  was  immediately  opposite ;  but  for  this  he 
did  not  care,  so  long  as  he  could  spite  or  outwit  his 
antagonists.  Travellers  now  took  another  road,  and 
lost  the  most  beautiful  part  of  their  excursion.  The 
indignation  of  the  townspeople,  who  profited  largely 
by  the  liberality  of  the  summer  visitants,  was  so  great 
that  they  rose  en  masse,  and#  in  the  night,  pulled  down 
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w^the  wall;  but  Sir  Jasper  hunted  out  and  severely 
%  i*;  punished  every  offender,  for  the  damage  done  to  his 
e®w  property.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  obnoxious  barrier, 
he  it  more  strongly  built,  rose  higher  than  before,  and  was 
id  **  likely  to  remain  a  monument  of  his  ill-temper  and  ma- 
$&   lignancy. 

iaT2;  I  thanked  this  gentleman  for  his  conscientious  advice, 
and  promised  to  think  the  matter  over  again  before 
coining  to  any  final  resolution. 

"  You  will  make  nothing  of  it,  Harry !"  said  Er- 
skine,  when  we  left  the  lawyer's  office.  "  It  is  exactly 
what  I  expected.  Sir  Jasper  will  be  too  many  for  you. 
He  will  suck  away  all  your  substance  and  vital  energy, 
as  a  starling  does  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  leave  nothing 
but  the  empty  shell.  There  is  the  old  fellow  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  watching  the  door  to  see  us  come 
out,  with  disappointment  written  on  our  faces." 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  inn,  my  friend  showed  me 
the  extensive  coal  wharves  by  the  canal,  belonging  to 
Sir  Jasper.  He  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  article. 
Last  winter  there  was  a  scarcity,  and  his  profits  were 
enormous ;  but  he  would  not  sell  a  bushel  to  persons 
whom  he  disliked,  at  any  price. 

"That  is  his  slate  magazine.  Take  care  of  your  roof, 
in  that  uncommonly  windy  situation  of  yours,"  Erskine 
added,  laughing.  "  He  has  quarries  in  the  mountains, 
from  whence  most  of  the  slate  used  in  this  part  of  the  . 
country  is  brought.  It  is  of  no  use  your  attempting  to 
order  the  draining-tiles  to-day.  Sir  Jasper  is  keeping 
watch  over  you,  and  probably  guessed  what  took  us  to 
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that  out-of-the-way  place.  You  must  do  your  marketing 
twenty  miles  off,  if  you  remain  on  bad  terms  with  him. 
This  little  town  is  handy  enough  for  Sir  Jasper  and 
his  friends ;  but  he  is  quite  the  master,  and  makes  it  too 
hot  to  hold  those  with  whom  he  is  at  war." 

He  took  leave  of  me  in  a  very  friendly,  manner,  in- 
viting me  to  come  to  Velindra,  whenever  I  found  things 
disagreeable  at  home.  Edith  would  not  give  entire 
credit  to  his  account  of  my  domestic  labours;  and 
wanted  to  hear  my  version  of  the  story  of  the  pump. 
We  rode  for  a  little  distance  out  of  the  town  together. 
After  our  separation,  I  went  on  as  fast  as  the  bad  road 
permitted.  A  sort  of  nervous  dread  of  the  black  pony 
and  its  uncouth  rider  overtaking  me,  made  me  look 
back  more  than  once,  fancying,  though  the  thing  was 
impossible,  that  I  heard  its  short,  hard  trot  on  the  flints 
behind  me.  It  was,  however,  a  delusion.  I  reached 
the  farm  without  encountering  or  passing  a  single 
human  being,  among  the  lonely  sheep-walks  on.  the 
hills. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I  had  promised  Erskine  that  I  would  ride  over  to  call 
upon  him,  for  the  purpose  of  being  introduced  to 
his  wife ;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  leaving  the 
farm,  while  the  men  were  waiting  for  the  draining- 
tiles,  to  go  on  with  their  work  on  the  marshy  land  near 
the  river.  I  am  certain,  at  a  small  expenditure  of  ca- 
pital, I  shall  be  able  to  reclaim  a  considerable  portion 
of  what  has  long  lain  waste,  for  want  of  scientific  mea- 
sures being  employed  to  bring  it  under  cultivation. 
Another  reason  for  not  deferring  my  visit  was,  that  the 
horse  I  usually  ride,  can  better  be  spared  now  than 
when  the  harvest  has  to  be  carried. 

It  is  a  sorry  brute.  Mrs.  Erskine  will  [not  commis- 
sion me  to  procure  her  a  pair  of  the  same  breed  to 
drive  in  her  park  phaeton.  But  the  clumsy  animal  is 
better  adapted  for  the  rough  work  it  has  to  do,  than  a 
more  showy  steed.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  re- 
gretting my  chargers  more  than  anything  from  which  I 
parted,  when  quitting  the  life  Guards. 

For  some  distance,  the  way  to  Erskine's  residence 
lay  entirely  among  the  hills,  and  was  very  tedious. 
Here  and  there,  from  their  summits,  I  caught  a  view  of 
the  river,  winding  afar  off  through  the  fertile  valley 
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below  me ;  but  in  most  places,  its  rocky  banks  were  so 
covered  with  wood,  that  the  water  was  completely 
hidden  by  the  foliage.  I  could  distinguish  the  fine 
trees  of  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  domain,  upon  which  I 
now  looked  down,  and  the  grey  turrets  of  his  dwelling. 
Then  the  road  turned  quite  away,  for  a  time,  from  the 
stream,  and  wound  in  and  out  among  hills,  over  which 
the  small  pretty  white-faced  sheep  of  the  district  were 
profusely  scattered,  cropping  the  short  sweet  grass, 
mixed  with  thyme  and  heath,  which  grows  on  these 
otherwise  bare  acclivities. 

As  usual,  the  directions  given  by  the  country-people 
had  misled  me.  The  distance  was  much  greater  than 
I  expeeted.  I  was  becoming  as  impatient  of  the  slow- 
ness of  my  progress  as  the  old  man  on  the  black  pony, 
when  the  hills  suddenly  opened,  and  the  beautiful  vale 
and  widening  river  were  again  and  more  immediately 
before  me.  It  had  less  of  the  character  of  a  mountain 
stream ;  the  shores  were  more  level,  and  sloped  down 
to  the  water*  The  cattle  in  the  meadows  were  drink- 
ing along  its  margin.  The  trees  drooped  their  branches 
towards  it.  The  shadows  of  the  passing  clouds  were 
mirrored  in  its  unruffled  expanse. 

From  the  description  Erskine  had  given  me,  I  recog- 
nised  his  dwelling  without  difficulty.  It  was  close  to 
the  river-bank.  The  turf  in  front  of  the  windows  in- 
clined gently  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  I  could  see 
from  a  great  distance  the  white  walls  of  the  house,  with 
the  glass  of  the  conservatory  shining  in  the  sunlight ; 
,  the  verdant  lawn  and  extensive  shrubbery,  setting  forth 
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by  contrast  the  bright  masses  of  scarlet  geranium  and 
other  gaily-tinted  flowers,  like  the  pattern  of  a  Persian 
carpet,  laid  down  for  fairy  feet  to  tread  upon. 

It  was  about  half  a  mile  from  a  pretty  little  village, 
through  which  I  passed,  to  my  friend's  door.  I  did  not 
see  any  dwelling  nearer  to  his;  and,  when  looking 
down  from  the  hills,  I  had  perceived  none  but  farm- 
houses and  cottages  in  the  landscape.  Nothing  could 
be  more  secluded,  and  at  the  same  time  attractive,  than 
the  situation. 

The  river  made  a  perpetual  gushing,  as  it  passed  the 
place,  over  the  branches  of  some  willows  that  dipped 
into  the  water.  I  could  hear  the  sound  all  the  way,  as 
I  rode  from  the  entrance-gate  down  the  long  drive,  be- 
tween trees  which  narrowed  the  view.  When  I  came 
nearer  to  the  house,  their  branches  opened,  and  let  in 
a  prospect  of  the  pretty  summer-garden  on  the  other 
side  of  the  villa. 

Erskine  was  lounging  under  the  colonnade,  complain- 
ing of  the  heat,  but  seemed  delighted  to  see  me.  A 
servant  took  my  horse  round  to  the  stables,  while  I  fol- 
lowed his  master  to  the  drawing-room.  The  windows 
were  all  set  open.  The  room  and  the  garden  appeared 
almost  one ;  and  the  dashing  of  the  river  among  the 
twisted  willow-branches  came  upon  my  ear  again  like 
soft  music. 

My  friend  left  me  for  a  moment  while  he  went  to 
look  for  his  wife.  The  servant  had  told  us  that  his 
mistress  was  on  the  lawn*  I  saw  her  moving  slowly 
along  a  walk  which  followed  the  bend  of  the  stream, 
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and  to  which  steps  led  down  from  the  grass.     As  they 
mounted  them  together,  I  went  out  to  meet  them. 

Mrs.  Erskine  appeared  to  me  very  young,  much 
more  so  than  her  husband.  There  must  be  at  least 
fourteen  years'  difference  in  their  ages.  None  of  the 
precision  he  usually  aims  at  was  visible  in  her  dress, 
which  was  carelessly  put  on,  and  very  simple ;  but  the 
flowing  muslin  draperies  suited  that  sultry  summer 
day.  Her  very  soft-looking  silken  hair  fell  in  long 
ringlets  from  under  some  slight  apology  for  a  cap, 
which  she  wore.  There  was  a  delicate  bending  grace 
in  her  figure,  and  a  plaintive  tone  in  her  voice,  which, 
though  everything  around  her  betokened  happiness, 
irresietibly  and  immediately  interested  me.  I  think  her 
manner  of  speaking  sounds  as  if  she  had  listened  so 
long  to  the  melancholy  flow  of  the  river  murmuring 
past  the  place,  that  she  unconsciously  imitates  it. 

Erskine  seemed  proud  of  his  pretty  wife.  He 
shewed  me  the  whole  of  his  premises  with  considerable 
exultation,  and  would  not  hear  of  my  going  away  that 
evening.  At  last,  I  promised  to  remain  for  the  night, 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart,  without  dis- 
turbing the  household,  very  early  the  next  morning, 
before  any  one  was  stirring. 

Mrs.  Erskine  was  seated  on  the  lawn,  with  a  book  in 
her  hand,  when  we  returned  from  our  tour  of  obser- 
vation. She  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  reading. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  gently  moving  waters  of 
the  stream.  I  thought,  as  we  approached,  that  they 
had  tears  in  them ;  but  she  smiled  and  seemed  pleased 
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when  her  husband  told  her  that  I  had  promised  to  re- 
main until  the  next  day. 

Though  the  place  looks  more  civilised  than  the 
Pastures,  she  says  that  my  farm  among  the  hills  can 
scarcely  be  more  lonely.  They  have  no  neighbour- 
hood. The  few  people  one  meets  are  tourists  or  sum- 
mer visitants,  who  come  for  so  short  a  time,  that  it 
is  useless  to  form  their  acquaintance.  Unless  they  have 
friends  staying  in  the  house,  weeks  sometimes  elapse 
without  their  seeing  any  one  but  each  other. 

Either  the  melancholy  tone  of  her  voice,  or  the 
betrayal  of  some  inward  feeling  by  her  expressive 
countenance,  gave  me  the  idea  that  my  friend's  wife 
had  too  long  passed  her  honeymoon  to  find  such  a  soli- 
tude with  Erskine,  who  never  was  a  reading  man,  for 
her  companion,  perfect  felicity.  He  said,  more  bluntly, 
that  it  was  an  extremely  dull  spot.  If  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  were  not  an  inducement  to  his  friends  to 
visit  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stand  it.  They 
were  expecting  a  large  party  next  week,  whom  I  must 
consider  myself  positively  engaged  to  join.  He  hoped 
they  would  be  able  to  get  up  something  like  an  archery- 
meeting,  or,  at  all  events,  a  few  pleasant  pic-nics, 
which  would  be  as  good  a  way  as  any  for  shewing  me 
the  country. 

I  told  them,  this  was  out  of  the  question.  However 
tedious  the  routine  of  their  ordinary  life  might  appear 
to  them,  it  was  so  different  to  what  I  was  leading,  that 
I  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
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its  attractions,  if  my  resolution  to  devote  myself  to  my 
farm  was  to  hold  good. 

Mrs.  Erskine  Rooked  round  with  a  sigh.  "  Yes,  it 
is  very  pretty !"  she  said.  ts  But  do  you  not  think  the 
sound  of  the  river  very  monotonous  ?  I  sometimes  sit 
alone,  listening  to  it,  till  I  would  give  the  world  for  it 
to  cease  flowing." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  the  river  is  the  only  lively  thing 
about  the  place,"  remarked  her  husband.  "  I  won- 
der what  you  will  find  fault  with  next !  You  would 
not  believe  me,  Tudor,  if  I  told  you  how  many  changes 
that  little  woman  has  already  made  in  this  really 
pretty  garden ;  and  yet  she  is  not  satisfied.  Speak, 
Edith !  Is  it  to  be  a  French  on  an  Italian  parterre 
next  summer  ?  or  are  the  shrubs  actually  to  be  allowed 
to  grow,  and  the  turf  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  season  ?'* 

His  wife  coloured  at  his  sarcastic  tone.  "  One  must 
make  some  interest — some  employment;  but  I  have 
no  wish  to  alter  the  garden.  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
it  cannot  be  prettier  than  it  is  at  present." 

"  You  should  see  Harry's  farm,"  he  said ;  "  I  declare, 
he  is  more  contented  on  his  bare  hill-top,  than  we  are 
with  this  place,  which  everybody  who  visits  us  asserts 
to  be  a  Paradise."  He  sauntered  away  from  us,  yawn- 
ing violently. 

Mrs.  Erskine  questioned  me  in  her  sweet  low  voice, 
and  shewed  much  interest  in  my  determined  adoption 
of  a  life  so  different  to  the  one  which  I  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  lead.  She  thought  it  must  be  de- 
lightful to  have  so  much  to  do — to  think  that  every 
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thing  would  go*wrong  in  my  absence.     Now,  if  she 
tired  herself  to  death  among  her  flowers,  it  only  ap- 
peared as  though  the  gardener  could  have  done  all  her  , 
work  much  better  in  half  an  hour. 

I  told  her  there  were  many  drawbacks  to  my  felicity. 
I  almost  doubted  whether  I  had  not  acted  unwisely,  in 
attempting  to  perform  a  part  for  which  early  habits  had 
unfitted  me.  She  refused  to  agree  in  this.  Any 
hardship  was  better  than  having  nothing  to  do.  "  If 
my  husband  were  to  take  a  farm  among  the  hills, 
where  nothing  was  going  on  right,"  she  said,  with  great 
animation,  "  I  am  certain  that  we  should  both  be 
happier." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I  looked  at  the  delicate 
aerial  creature  before  me,  and  fancied  how  long  she 
would  "  carry  it  on,"  as  Sally  would  say,  at  the  Pas- 
tures ;  but  1  would  not  vex  her  by  contradiction. 
Besides,  it  was  very  pleasant  to  talk  to  one,  who,  femi- 
nine and  gentle  herself,  could  yet  understand  the 
desirableness  of  active  pursuits  for  a  man ;  who  even 
longed  to  share  in  them. 

like  every  thing  else  about  the  establishment,  the 
repast  to  which  we  sat  down,  late  in  the  afternoon,  in 
a  cool  shady  dining-room,  was  perfect  in  its  way. 
Erskine,  however,  found  much  fault,  and  declared  that 
nothing  on  the  table  was  fit  to  eat.  It  was  impossible 
that  I  could  make  a  dinner.  He  said,  "  Harry  Tudor 
gave  me  a  better,  ten  times  over,  when  I  took  him  by 
surprise  at  the  Pastures." 
His  wife  looked  vexed,  though  she  did  not  speak. 
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I  saw  that  she  ate  nothing,  and  seemed  annoyed  when 
he  reprimanded  the  servants,  and  pronounced  every 
dish  unpalatable.  They  had  dined,  the  day  before, 
with  the  county  member,  who  lived  at  a  considerable 
distance.  My  Mend  was  tired.  The  heat,  he  said, 
always  disagreed  with  him.  Nectar  and  ambrosia 
would  not  at  that  moment  have  pleased  him. 

There  were  no  children,  to  make  their  appearance 
when  the  cloth  was  removed.  The  Erskines  have  no 
family.  It  would  be  happier  for  them,  I  vfancy — for 
that  tearful-eyed  woman  in  particular — if  she  had  a 
houseful  of  them  to  plague  her.  Her  husband,  how- 
ever, would  worry  her  and  himself  to  death  about 
them. 

We  went  out  upon  the  lawn,  after  dinner,  and  walked 
by  the  river  long  after  it  was  quite  dark.  The  summer 
night  was  delightfully  pleasant,  and  Erskine  seemed  in 
a  better  humour.  His  wife's  tone  of  voice,  I  noticed, 
was  less  plaintive. 

The  lights  in  the  room  looked  pretty,  shining  out 
upon  the  clustering  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  creepers 
which  overhung  the  verandah.  The  windows  were 
still  open.  My  friends  appear  to  know  how  to  embel- 
lish existence,  as  far  as  outward  circumstances  extend ; 
but  the  advantages  which  my  late  privations  have  made 
me  prize — the  luxuries  of  an  elegant  home,  of  conge- 
nial society,  of  affluence  and  independence — are  too 
much  a  matter  of  course  with  them  to  be  valued  as 
they  deserve. 

After  we  returned  in-doors,  Erskine  threw  himself 
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on  the  sofa  at  some  distance  from  the  table  on  which 
lights  were  placed,  and  where,  when  tea  was  over, 
Mrs.  Erskine  sat  working  near  the  window.  He  said 
he  should  not  sleep — no  man  who  considered  health  to 
be  of  importance  ever  did  so  after  dinner — but  he 
should  listen  to  our  talking.  We  were  to  go  on  without 
minding  him.  His  walk  had  tired  him.  We  complied 
with  his  wishes,  and,  as  he  did  not  interrupt  us  with 
a  single  satirical  comment,  after  the  first  half  hour,  I 
believe  that  his  slumbers  were  very  profound. 

I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  we  talked  about. 
It  was  of  many  things — none  of  them  very  important 
— but  they  all  sounded  pleasantly  to  me,  in  that  sweet- 
scented  air,  with  the  softly  falling  tones  of  my  com- 
panion's voice  mingling  with  the  flow  of  the  river. 
j  She  spoke  more  cheerfully,  and,  in  her  evening  cos- 
tume, looked  much  prettier  than  I  had  thought  her 
in  the  morning.  It  was  so  long,  too,  since  I  had  joined 
in  anything  like  conversation,  that  it  was  no  wonder  if 
the  evening  passed  very  rapidly. 

She  told  me  that  she  had  always  regretted  Erskine's 
having  so  completely  given  up  his  profession.  He  has 
not,  indeed,  sold  out  of  the  army,  but  has  retired,  since 
his  marriage,  on  half  pay ;  being  too  fastidious  to  allow 
his  wife  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  details  of  the 
service.  The  pretty  place  they  inhabit  is  not  their  own, 
but  taken  on  lease.  They  have  no  permanent  interest 
in  it.  The  want  of  employment,  she  is  certain,  effects 
his  health  and  spirits. 
L    Her  own,  his  wife  said,  had  latterly  not  been  good. 
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She  fancied  the  river-damps  unwholesome,  and  that 
the  air  altogether  did  not  suit  her.  When  she  took  a 
long  drive  away  from  the  valley,  she  always  felt  like 
a'different  creature.  I  suspect  the  exercise  and  variety 
of  scene  has  as  much  to  do  with  this  as  the  more  bra- 
cing climate  of  the  hills,  which,  she  said,  she  greatly 
preferred. 

I  would  not  let  her  dwell  upon  these  ideas.  Even 
speaking  about  them,  I  could  plainly  see,  made  her 
nervous.  When  we  talked  on  other  subjects,  her  voice 
was  firmer,  and  she  entered  warmly  into  them. 

Erskine  woke  up  at  last,  and,  like  all  persons  who 
fall  asleep  in  a  lady's  drawing-room,  declared  that  he 
had  not  closed  his  eyes,  and  had  heard  every  word  we 
said.  He  seemed  refreshed,  and  for  some  time  longer 
we  sat  up  talking  pleasantly.  I  told  them  they  would 
not  see  me  in  the  morning.  I  should  be  at  work  in 
the  fields  with  my  men,  long  before  their  usual  break- 
fast hour. 

Before  the  windows  were  closed,  and  we  all  retired 
for  the  night,  at  Mrs.  Erskine's  suggestion,  we  took 
another  turn  by  the  river.  She  was  feeling  amused 
and  happy — any  change,  when  people  live  much  alone, 
is  an  excitement— and  had  forgotten  her  dread  of  the 
damp  exhalations  from  the  water.     It  was  gliding  on 

« 

under  such  a  clear  lovely  moonlight,  that  there  was 
little  danger.  The  song-like  murmur  of  the  stream-  — 
I  shall  never  think  of  the  place  without  hearing  it — 
seemed  to  fill  the  air ;  and  her  face  looked  soft  and 
serene,  as  she  raised  it  to  gaze  upon  the  sky. 
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The  white  gravelled  walks,  with  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  falling  blackly  athwart  them — the  reflection  of 
the  moon  and  of  innumerable  stars  shining  in  the 
water — the  scent  of  the  garden  flowers — and  the  cheer- 
ful conversation  carried  on,  as  we  paced  slowly  up  and 
down,  gave,  to  one  like  myself  long  debarred  from 
society,  a  charm  to  the  scene  which  I  shall  not  easily 
forget.  Even  Erskine  seemed  to  feel  the  spell  of  the 
soft-perfumed  air,  and  did  not  make  a  single  disagree- 
able remark,  ashe  walked  beside  me,  with  his  wife's  hand 
resting  on  his  arm.  I  promised  to  visit  them  again, 
but  not  till  their  expected  guests  had  departed ;  and 
took  leaye  of  them  and  of  jtheir  pleasant  home,  with  a 
vivid  feeling  of  regret. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

My  expedition  to  Velindra  did  not  make  me  feel  in  a 
better  humour  with  the  Farm  this  morning.  I  must 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  anything  like  refined  society,  I 
perceive.  Had  I  accepted  Erskine's  invitation  to  spend 
next  week  with  him,  at  his  pretty  place  by  the  river,  I 
should  certainly  not  endure  the  sight  of  these  bleak 
hills,  and  their  half-savage  occupants,  on  my  return. 

Mrs.  Saint  and  Thomas  declared  that  they  had  sat 
up  all  night  for  me  %  and  have  conjured  me  not  to  stay 
out  again,  without  giving  them  notice.  After  all,  in 
this  wild  life  I  am  leading,  there  are  as  many  fetters 
imposed  upon  my  inclinations,  as  if  I  had  all  sorts  of 
home  comforts  around  me. 

While  I  was  at  work,  in  the  afternoon,  a  well-mounted 
horseman,  in  whom  I  recognized  one  of  'the  new  ac- 
quaintances I  had  made  on  my  way  to  the  market-town, 
was  to  be  seen  crossing  the  meadows  towards  me.  My 
men  told  me  it  was  Farmer  Harding,  from  the  Warren, 
and  stopped  their  labour  to  admire  his  bold  riding. 
He  cleared  the  last  ditch  capitally ;  and  when  he  came 
closer  and  took  off  his  hat,  with  the  wind  blowing  light 
clustering  curls  from  his  handsome,  open  forehead,  and 
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his  clear  blue  eyes  sparkling  with  healthy  animation,  I 
thought  I  had  seldom  seen  a  more  pleasing  countenance. 
His  manner  was  devoid  of  pretension,  frank,  manly, 
and  respectful ;  and,  together  with  the  good-humoured 
cast  of  his  features,  disposed  me  to  receive  the  first 
neighbourly  overtures  extended  to  me,  with  cordiality. 

He  did  not  regard  as  contemptuously  as  Erskine 
does,  what  my  satirical  friend  calls  my  dilettante  at- 
tempts at  farming ;  but  spoke  encouragingly  of  my 
prospects,  assuring  me  that  he  had  cultivated  success- 
fully a  large  tract  of  land  among  the  hills,  which,  when 
he  first  took  possession  of  it,  was  as  bleak  and  un- 
promising as  mine ;  and  invited  me  to  come  over  and 
judge  for  myself  of  the  result  of  his  labours. 

I  suspect  that  Mr.  Harding  had  a  larger  capital  than 
I  can  command  to  assist  his  operations.  Nevertheless, 
the  cheerful  tone  of  his  conversation  put  me  in  better 
spirits.  He  walked  round  the  place  with  me,  and  gave 
me  some  really  valuable  advice,  which  I  was  the  more 
ready  to  receive,  from  its  not  being  coupled  with  the 
sarcastic  sneers  wherewith  Erskine,  who  is  certainly 
more  ignorant  on  these  subjects  than  I  am,  enlivens  his 
discourse. 

He  has  told  me  how  I  can  remedy  some  of  the  in- 
conveniences to  which  I  am  exposed,  through  the  ill- 
will  of  Sir  Jasper  Egremont.  A  stranger  in  the  county, 
like  myself,  is  singularly  indebted  to  the  chance  which 
introduces  him  to  such  a  friend  in  need.  I  did  not  feel 
half  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  surly  old  miser,  when 
I  shook  hands  with  Harding  at  the  gate.     His  horse 
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was  too  sensible  an  animal  to  shy,  like  Erskine's  skittish 
mare,  at  the  draw-well  beside  it ;  and  thg  handsome, 
stoutly-built  yeoman  managed  his  steed  not  so  showily, 
but  quite  as  skilfully,  as  my  friend. 

I  see  that  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  any  of 
these  people,  of  my  being  serious  in  wishing  to  make  a 
livelihood  by  my  exertions ;  and  that  I  have  not  settled 
here  for  the  pleasure  of  sporting,  which,  according  to 
Harding,  attracts  many  military  gentlemen  to  this  wild 
district.  He  does  not  think  the  worse  of  me,  I  believe, 
for  my  taste  for  field-sports,  which  I  could  not  deny, 
nor  disguise  that  I  was  more  at  home  on  the  subject, 
than  I  had  previously  been  during  our  discussion  re- 
specting ploughs  and  harrows,  and  the  best  modes  of 
feeding  cattle.  Both  topics  were  familiar  to  him.  He 
farms  a  property,  which  came  to  him  by  marriage,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sterile  hills  that  rise  abruptly  from 
the  wooded  banks  of  the  Dingle ;  and  finds  amusement 
in  following  the  hounds,  and  preserving  the  game,  as 
strictly  as  any  nobleman  in  the  county ;  besides  breed- 
ing and  dealing  in  horses,  of  which  he  appears  an  ex- 
cellent judge.  Certainly,  the  one  he  rode  would  do 
him  credit  in  any  hunting-field ;  and  he  is  himself  a 
fine-looking  specimen  of  a  class  peculiar  to  England — 
the  dashing,  sporting  yeoman. 

Of  course,  Sally,  as  I  was  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
my  visitor,  abused  him  heartily.  If  1  chose  to  have 
those  raffish  characters  about  the  place,  she  and  Thomas 
had  best  make  up  their  minds  to  leave.  His  wife  had 
need  of  two  pair  of  eyes,  instead  of  labouring-— as  I  was 
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sorry  to  hear— under  the  irreparable  misfortune  of 
blindness.  He  was  off  to  all  the  fairs  and  races*  in  the 
country,  looking  after  the  girls,  and  spending  his  wife's 
money.  She  was  a  decent  woman,  and  belonged  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Even  Sally  could  find  nothing  to  say 
against  her,  except  that  she  might  have  shown  greater 
sense  than  to  marry  a  good-looking  fellow,  of  whom  no 
one  could  tell  what  stories  might  be  brought.  These 
evil  rumours,  the  vixen  appeared  to  think,  may  still, 
though  he  has  been  settled  for  twelve  years  at  the 
Warren,  be  slowly  winning  their  way  after  him.  She 
looked  askance  at  me,  as  she  added  contemptuously, 
that  he  was  more  of  a  sportsman  than  a  farmer ;  and 
was  more  likely  to  waste  a  fortune  than  to  make  it,  at 
the  new  house  he  has  lately  built  among  the  hills.  I 
perceive  that  it  is  of  no  use  expecting  to  obtain  a  fa- 
vourable account  of  anybody  or  anything,  from  my 
acrimonious  housekeeper. 

As  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  reject  the  few  civilities  I 
seem  likely  to  receive,  I  accepted  Harding's  pressing 
invitation  to  shoot  rabbits  with  him  on  the  morrow. 
His  farm  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  wild  moor,  which 
stretches  across  the  country  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  rich  scenery  by  the  river.  I  did  not  see  a  tree, 
after  I  lost  sight  of  the  tops  of  those  in  the  Dingle. 
Very  steep  hills,  intersected  by  gullies,  through  which 
gushing  brooks  foamed  impetuously  along, — beds  of 
gorse  and  heather,  nibbled  close  by  the  rabbits,  which, 
Harding  says,  devour  his  crops  unmercifully,  and  are 
so  numerous  as  nearly  to  defy  his  attempts  at  keeping 
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them  down, — were  the  principal  features  of  the  district.. 
The  ground  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the  wind  cut 
keenly  across  the  sharp  ridges  of  granite,  which  here 
and  there  assumed  the  forms  of  ruined  towers  or 
druidical  monuments, — the  stones  heaped  and  piled 
together  in  all  sorts  of  strange  shapes,  as  if  they  had, 
been  tossed  about  by  the  hands  of  giants. 

In  the  heart  of  this  wild  moorland,  rise  the  beautiful 
rivers  which  attract  the  lovers  of  nature  to  this  county ; 
but  very  few  of  the  tourists  track  them  to  their  source. 
For  my  part,  I  prefer  to  see  the  water  rushing  rapidly 
among  boulders  of  granite,  playing  with  the  reeds  and 
flags,  and  dashing  sportively  over  natural  ledges,  to  the 
more  finished  beauties  which  can  only  be  viewed  as  a 
privilege,  after  guerdoning  some  sulky  miller  or  churlish 
cicerone.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  perforated  with 
burrows,  and  there  is  a  freshness  in  the  air,  a  bold, 
open  character  about  the  scenery,  which  made  me  re- 
joice that  I  had  once  more  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and 
could  forget,  for  a  time,  the  harassing  toil  of  my  daily, 
life  at  Lewell. , 

Between  two  steep  hills,  and  where  the  east  and  west 
branches  of  the  river  meet,  a  picturesque  bridge  of  dark 
grey  stone  spanned  the  united  stream.  There  was  not 
a  tree  or  house,  or  scarcely  a  sign  of  vegetation — cer- 
tainly not  one  of  cultivation — near ;  only  a  complete 
chaos  of  hills  and  rocks,  with  the  bright  water  sweeping 
round,  over,  and  among  them.  Far  away,  till  they 
were  lost  to  sight,  my  eyes  traced  those  glittering, 
glancing  threads  of  light,  and  followed  back  again  their 
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joyous,  gladsome  course,  as  the  water  rushed  down  its 
rocky  channels,  and  flung  itself  over  slippery  ledges, 
widening  and  brightening,  as  if,  in  that  wild  solitude, 
the  parted  torrents  rejoiced  at  meeting. 

My  reverie  was  disturbed  by  the  hearty  welcome  of 
my  new  friend,  who  had  come  hospitably  to  greet  me. 
The  day  was  yet  early,  and  we  had  excellent  sport 
among  the  rabbits,  before,  tired  and  hungry,  we  ap- 
proached his  dwelling.  His  pleasant,  frank-looking 
face  assumed  a  graver  expression,  as  he  told  me  that  he 
had  to  undergo  some  heavy  domestic  trials.  His  wife 
was  blind,  and  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  lone- 
liness and  melancholy  consequent  on  her  position,  when 
he  was  absent  from  home,  to  win  her  over  to  the  faith 
of  Borne.  It  was  a  pity,  he  said,  that  there  was  no 
active  clergyman  of  our  own  church  near  at  hand,  to 
counteract  the  mischief  that  the  priests  were  doing — 
among  the  women  especially.  He  spoke  very  bitterly; 
and  whistling  to  his  dogs,  declared  that  he  had  to  keep 
a  sharp  look  out  after  them,  for  the  Fathers  thought  no 
living  creature  too  insignificant,  to  be  an  object  for  their 
wheedling  ways. 

The  Warren  Farm,  when  at  last  we  came  in  sight  of 
it,  was  a  comfortable-looking  place,  lying  in  a  basin  of 
the  hills,  which  formed  here  green  sloping  pastures, 
whereon  cattle  were  feeding.  Around  the  dwelling- 
house  were  carefully-fenced  plantations*; — the  farm-yard 
was  at  the  back,  and  the  well-kept  drive  through  fields 
resembled  the  approach  to  a  gentleman's  residence.  Its 
situation,  however,  was  singularly  lonesome ;    and   I 
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hardly  wondered  that  any  woman,  destitute  of  the  re- 
sources which  sight  affords,  and  left  without  her  hus- 
band's company,  as  often  as  I  suspected  my  gay  com- 
panion's wife  was  likely  to  be,  had  been  at  the  mercy 
of  any  designing  impostor  or  zealous  enthusiast.  It 
was  a  dull  place,  Harding  said ;  scarcely  half-a-dozen 
people  came,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  see  him.  If 
he  wanted  society,  he  generally  went  to  the  towns,  to 
seek  for  it ;  his  wife's  infirmity  of  sight,  as  well  as  her 
general  delicacy  of  health,  required  much  care,  and 
made  it  more  agreeable  for  them  to  live  quietly. 

I  liked  his  way  of  speaking  of  her.  He  made  no 
parade  of  feeling ;  but  there  is  a  sanctity  in  misfortune 
like  hers,  which  his  good-natured  disposition  induced 
him  to  recognize.  Though  we  were  in  the  open  air, 
with  no  one  near  us,  he  lowered  his  voice.  Everything 
they  could  think  of  had  been  tried  unsuccessfully. 
The  best  advice — change  of  air,  had  failed.  Mary  pos- 
sessed unflinching  courage,  and  had  undergone  painful 
operations.  His  strong  frame  shivered  as  he  spoke. 
Now,  she  was  wonderfully  resigned,  and  time  had  ac- 
customed her,  in  some  measure,  to  the  deprivation. 
She  was  very  active,  and  overlooked  every  department, 
as  if  she  could  see  into  the  minutest  particular.  The 
people  about  were  more  in  awe  of  their  blind  mistress 
than  of  himself.  Sometimes  he  fancied  that  Mary  cared 
less  about  her  misfortune  than  he  did ;  though,  when 
she  first  felt  it  coming  upon  her,  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage, she  had  said  she  would  rather  die  than  be  deprived 
of  sight. 
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When  I  hesitated  about  intruding  upon  her,  he  in- 
sisted on  my  going  in.  Mrs.  Harding  liked  to  know 
every  one  who  came  to  the  place.  She  was  a  better  far- 
mer, ten  times  over,  than  he  was ;  and  could  tell  me  more 
of  what  was  in  progress^  The  men  went  to  her  for 
orders.  I  am  afraid  tbe  good-looking,  dashing  yeoman 
is  fonder  of  attending  fairs  and  markets,  than  of 
steadily  superintending  the  business  of  the  farm. 

He  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  aspect  of  the 
interior  of  his  domicile,  which  was  large  and  commodi- 
ous. The  parlour,  to  which  he  led  the  way,  with  its 
fire-place  filled  with  fresh  green  boughs — Mrs.  Hard- 
ing's person,  and  that  of  the  fair-haired  maiden' who 
sat  at  a  little  distance,  bending  oyer  her  sewing — were 
all  the  very  perfection  of  neatness.  The  moment  I 
caught  sight  of  the  blind  woman's  face,  I  perceived 
that  she  was  prepared  to  welcome  a  stranger.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  intelligence  and  vivacity  of  her  expres- 
sion; and  could  hardly  believe  that  her  eyes,  with 
which  she  appeared  to  be  constantly  looking  from  one 
object  to  another,  did  not,  in  reality,  convey  the  im- 
pression of  their  images  to  the  brain.      ^    • 

She  seemed  to  me  older  than  her  husband,  and  her 
features  were  plain.  A  tall,  dark,  intellectual-looking 
man  was  sitting  in  a  large  elbow-chair  near  her.  I 
remembered  Harding's  disturbed  look,  when  showing 
me  his  well-arranged,  substantially-built  stables,  upon 
seeing  a  gig  with  its  wheels  still  dusty,  and  its  shafts 
turned  up  in  the  yard,  while  the  tired  horse  was 
making  a  plentiful  meal.     The  priest,  for  such  I  felt 
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convinced  was  the  plainly-dressed  individual  we  found 
in  company  with  his  wife,  was  evidently  more  at  home 
than  the  master  of  the  house.  He  rose  when  we 
entered,  but  the  two  men  did  not  shake  hands.  Hard- 
ing coloured,  and  doffed  his  hat  upon  coming  into  the 
parlour.  He  went  away  again,  after  introducing  me, 
to  give  some  orders,  leaving  me  to  converse  with  the 
stranger,  whose  manners  were  easy  and  agreeable. 

Refreshments  were  brought  in,  of  which  the  gentle- 
manly personage  in  the  dark  surtout  partook,  as  well 
as  myself.  When  he  rose  from  table,  he  uttered  a 
short  grace  in  Latin.  The  young  girl,  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  put  down  her  work,  and  stood  up, 
with  her  hands,  which  were  very  white,  folded  on  her 
bosom.  The  priest — as  his  whole  bearing  showed  him 
to  be — went  up  and  said  a  few  words  to  her  before  he 
departed.  He  did  not  take  her  hand,  but  laid  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  lightly  on  her  hair,  while,  as  I  thought, 
his  farewell  words  conveyed  a  reproof,  as  well  as  a 
blessing. 

At  Harding's  suggestion  that  Mary  should  shew  me 
her  dairy  and  cheeseroom,  which,  he  boasted,  were 
quite  unrivalled  in  the  county,  his  wife  accompanied 
us  when  we  went  to  look  round  the  farm  buildings 
and  offices.  Her  husband  appeared  to  pay  her  par- 
ticular attention,  and  often  appealed  to  her  when  his 
own  stock  of  information  was  at  fault.  The  knowledge 
which  the  blind  woman  possessed  of  the  state  of  the 
farm,  was  quite  marvellous;  and  the  questions  she 
asked,  as  she  went  along,  shewed  an  untiringly  active 
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spirit.  I  fancy,  Harding  stands  somewhat  in  awe  of 
his  quick-witted  wife.  Nothing  escaped  her  notice. 
A  pan  of  milk  out  of  its  place  in  the  dairy,  as  she 
passed  her  hand  along  the  shelf,  excited  her  displea- 
sure; and  she  knitted  her  brows  in  a  way  that  con- 
vinced me  the  delinquent  would  not  escape  censure. 

She  dropped  her  husband's  arm,  when  we  came  to 
the  stables.  This  was  his  province,  wherein  she  has 
probably  tact  enough  not  to  interfere.  I  could  not 
help  stepping  forward,  when  I  saw  that  she  intended 
crossing  the  farmyard  alone. 

"  I  know  the  place  so  well,  Captain  Tudor,  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  an  accident,"  she  observed.  t€  It  is 
always  night  with  me ;  but  people  soon  learn  to  go 
about  their  own  premises  in  the  dark."  She  shook 
hands  when  I  told  her  that  I  should  not  have  time  to 
return  to  the  house ;  and  then  crossed  the  pavement 
with  a  firm  though  slow  and  perfectly  noiseless  tread. 
When  she  got  to  the  door,  she  stood  in  the  sunshine 
for  a  few  minutes,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as 
if  she  were  watching  us ;  though,  of  course,  the  sound 
of  our  voices,  whilst  we  remained  talking  at  the  other 
end  of  the  yard,  was  all  that  told  her  our  exact  posi- 
tion. I  looked  back  several  times,  as  we  moved  on ; 
but  the  blind  woman's  eyes,  like  those  one  sometimes 
sees  in  a  picture,  followed  us,  till  we  lost  sight  of  her 
figure  altogether.  She  probably  still  knew  where 
we  were,  for  Harding  was  talking  loud;  and,  I  ima- 
gine, her  ears  are  peculiarly  alive  to  the  tones  of  his 
voice. 
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We  took  a  circuit  through  the  fields,  and  then  came 
back  to  look  for  my  horse.  Harding  volunteered  to 
show  me  a  nearer  way  home  than  the  one  I  had  fol-  • 
lowed  in  the  morning,  and  invited  me  to  shoot  rabbits 
at  the  Warren  whenever  I  liked.  It  would  be  doing 
him  a  favour.  The  slopes  of  the  moor  and  gorsy 
tufts  were  alive  with  them,  and  we  started  them  out 
by  dozens  at  every  step,  sending  them  scudding  back 
into  their  burrows  among  the  stones  and  heather  beside 
the  unfrequented  path. 

Harding  walked  down  to  the  meeting  of  the  waters 
with  me.  As  we  stood  talking  on  the  bridge,  I  ob- 
served that  his  attention  was  distracted.  A  very  sweet, 
foreign-sounding  song  came  faintly  down  upon  the 
breeze.  Harding  caught  up  the  tune  and  whistled 
it.     Very  soon,  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  me. 

When  I  mounted  the  opposite  hill,  I  could  see  the 
farm  distinctly.  The  cows,  which  had  been  scattered 
about  the  fields,  were  coming  in,  probably  at  the  sound 
of  the  pastoral  melody,  which,  he  said,  was  their  even- 
ing summons.  I  thought  I  recognized  the  blind 
woman's  attendant,  in  a  girl  who  stood  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  low,  rounded  hillocks,  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing the  folds  of  a  long  grey  hooded  cloak  away  from 
her  tall  figure,  and  the  cattle  flocking  towards  her. 
Harding  quitted  the  road,  and  went  in  that  direction 
— perhaps,  to  offer  to  assist  her  in  driving  them  home 
— but  he  paused  only  for  a  minute.  Her  melodious 
chant  was  not  interrupted ;  and  with  a  slackened  step 
he  proceeded  onwards  to  the  house. 
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The  red  gleam  in  the  sky  threw  out  the  dark  folds 
of  her  drapery.  The  last  sunbeams  were  shining  on 
the  slowly  moving  herd  of  cows,  and  reflected  in  the 
water,  as,  one  after  another,  they  crossed  the*  stream, 
at  a  ford  below  the  bridge.  I  could  not  help  looking 
back,  more  than  once,  at  the  picturesque  rural  land- 
scape, before  I  descended  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
leaving  the  sunset  and  Harding's  farm  behind  me; 
and  wended  my  way  along  the  now  darkening,  solitary 
road,  back  to  the  Pastures. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  suspect  that  the  Priest  is  anxious  to  make  another 
convert  at  the  Warren.     Several  times,  when  I  have 
gone  in  lately,  I  have  found  the  grave-looking  man 
talking   earnestly  to  the  pretty  serving-maiden;    she 
listens  to  him  silently  and   respectfully,  but  not  with 
the  same  entire  deference  as  her  mistress.     Harding 
laughed  lightly  as  we  passed  yesterday,  in  our  way  to 
the  gate,  a  low  window  opening  upon  the  court-yard, 
and  saw  the  Priest's  dark  visage  and  tonsured  head  close 
to  the  fair  silken  hair  of  the  girl.     He  looked  back,  a 
moment  afterwards,   and  said  she  was   gone.      The 
Jesuits  would  make  nothing  of  her.  He  wished  women  in 
general  had  half  her  steadiness.   At  first  he  had  thought 
Mary's  "pretty  maid  was  introduced  into  his  family  to 
make  a  proselyte  of  him ;  since  it  was  the  Confessor  who 
had  placed  her  there ;  but,  though  she  had  been  edu- 
cated among  monks  and  nuns,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
Catholicism,  she  was  as  zealous  a  Protestant  as  himself. 
He  told  me,  while  we  walked  through  the  fields,  that 
Mr.  Tremenheere  had  brought  her  with  him,  the  last 
time  he  came  from  the  continent.     He  was  not  disposed 
to  give  the  priests  credit  for  greater  single-mindedness 
than  usual.     Their  schemes  extended  far,  and  it  was 
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difficult  to  trace  them.  Mary  knew  more  than  he  did 
about  this  young  girl ;  but  he  believed  they  had  some 
interest  of  their  own  to  serve  by  the  zeal  evinced  for 
her  conversion. 

He  always  speaks  very  bitterly  of  them ;  and  ascribes 
most  of  their  actions  to  the  desire  to  gain  back  for  their 
church  the  territorial  possessions,  as  well  as  spiritual 
power,  of  which  she  was  deprived  at  the  Reformation. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  he  says,  since  the  land  upon 
which  their  college  stands,  in  this  county,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  order  of -,  how  much  of  the  domain 

formerly  attached  to  the  Abbey,  which  occupied  the 
same  conspicuous  site,  has  gradually  been  acquired  by 
them.  His  wife's  mind  is  much  disturbed  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Warren  once  formed  part  of  the  abbey- 
lands;  and  though  he  does  not  suspect  Sir  Jasper  Egre- 
mpnt  to  be  troubled  with  superstitious  notions,  my  friend 
the  farmer  is  quite  certain  the  priests  have  not  forgotten 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  Heron-Cliff  estates  owned,  in 
days  gone  by,  the  sway  of  the  ecclesiastical  lords  of  the 
district. 

The  idea  artfully  inculcated  by  her  spiritual  directors 
that  church-demesnes  diverted  to  secular  purposes,  and 
held  by  laymen,  cannot  bring  good  fortune  to  their 
present  proprietors,  has  obtained  confirmation  with  Mrs. 
Harding,  through  the  judgment  which  she  believes  to 
have  in  consequence  fallen  upon  her,  and  the  childless 
condition  of  their  wealthy  neighbour.  There  was  no 
chance  of  an  heir  to  either  property ;  and  the  next  ge- 
neration might, — for  aught  he  knew,  Harding  added, — 
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see  the  castle  by  the  river,  and  the  moorland  farm,  in 
the  hands  of  the  successors  of  the  old  Abbots  of  Lle- 
wellyn. 

I  thought  that,  were  I  the  handsome  yeoman,  I  should 
dislike  particularly  to  come  home  and  find,  as  he  told 
me  was  constantly  the  case,  these  designing  men  in 
company  with  my  wife,  more  at  ease  in  the  house,  and 
more  intimately  in  her  confidence,  than  he  had  lately 
felt  himself  to  be.  This  priest-ridden  state  of  things  is 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  his  frank  and  somewhat 
jovial  temperament ;  he  treats  his  wife  kindly,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  relief  to  him  to  quit  the  pale,  sad-browed 
woman's  presence. 

The  boldest  rider,  and  best  shot  in  the  country,  he 
appears,  out  of  doors,  to  be  an  universal  favourite.  In 
person,  Harding  is  exactly  what  the  lower  orders  most 
admire, — a  fine,  athletic,  broad-shouldered,  fair-com- 
plexioned  man,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  full  of  health 
and  high  spirits,  which  he  suhdues  compassionately  in 
her  presence.  The  poor  sightless  woman  cannot  see 
how  full  of  fun  and  frolic  axe  his  sparkling  blue  eyes ; 
but  she  can  hear  his  laugh  ring  in  the  passages  and 
about  the  lonely  house ;  and  I  have  heard  her  sigh 
deeply  when  the  altered  tones  of  his  voice  reached  her 
after  he  has  closed  the  door,  and,  I  suspect,  forgotten 
how  quick  the  loss  of  one  sense  renders  the  other 
organs. 

I  can  enter  better  into  Harding's  keen  sense  of  en- 
joyment; when  out  on  the  hill-side  with  his  dogs  and 
gun,  he  is  breasting  manfully  the  tall  thickets  of  furze 
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— his  spaniels  yelping  and  barking  as  they  run  in  and 
out  among  the  broken  ground, — than  into  the  admi- 
ration he  evinces  for  the,  to  me,  somewhat  uninte- 
resting style  of  beauty  of  the  Flemish-looking  damsel, 
whom  the  Priest,  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  has 
placed  at  the  Warren.  He  could  hardly  have  rendered 
a  worse  service  to  its  poor  mistress.  Her  anxious,  care- 
laden  features  certainly  do  not  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage in  her  husband's  eyes,  from  being  constantly  con- 
trasted with  the  pure  white  and  pink  of  the  blooming 
madchen's  complexion. 

To  me,  the  working  features  of  his  blind  wife,  telling, 
without  the  language  of  the  eye,  her  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  his  approach,  have  an  interest  which  no  mere 
perfection  of  outline,  nor  radiant  skin  can  possess.  Mrs. 
Erskine's  mutable  countenance,  varying  with  every  emo- 
tion of  the  mind  within, — though  I  scarcely  know  whether 
others  would  account  her  even  pretty, — touches  me  more 
than  the  unintellectual  comeliness  of  this  German  Haus- 
Jrau.  Harding,  I  see,  watches  her  movements,  and  per- 
ceives grace  in  her  firm  yet  light  tread,  which  I  cannot 
deny  is  its  attribute,  though  I  am  loth  to  confess  it. 

I  never  saw  such  an  expression  of  distressed  affection 
on  any  countenance,  as  there  was  on  that  of  Mrs. 
Harding,  when  she  came  out  to  meet  us  yesterday 
evening,  after  hearing  an  exaggerated  report  of  the 
injury  her  husband  had  received,  from  the  accidental 
discharge  of  his  gun,  while  he  was  getting  over  a  fence. 
Harding  uttered  a  very  impatient  ejaculation,  as  he 
looked  up  and  saw  his  wife,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
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handsome  serving-maiden,  come  down  the  rocky  path 
towards  us.  He  did  not  seem  pleased,  and  said  he 
wished  the  man  sent  forward  had  obeyed  his  orders, 
and  been  careful  not  to  alarm  his  mistress ;  any  of  the 
women  about  the  place  could  have  given  him  what  was 
wanted.  "  But  I  do  not  believe/'  he  added, t€  if  any- 
thing were  to  happen  to  me,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
county,  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  it  from  Mary's 
knowledge.  No  one,  to  look  at  her,  could  suppose  that 
the  poor  thing  is  blind.  She  walks  the  quickest  of  the 
two." 

The  blind  wife  decidedly  took  the  lead;  her  step 
was  swifter  and  firmer  than  that  of  her  attendant.  The 
girl  seemed  to  lag  behind  her  thin,  delicate,  sightless 
mistress,  who  rather  urged  her  on  than  was  guided  by 
her  over  the  broken  ground.  Mrs.  Harding's  hand,  I 
saw,  did  not  rest  upon,  but  clasped  the  sleeve  of  her 
companion's  dark  dress.  Her  fingers  trembled  with 
eagerness;  her  face  was  very  pale,  and  she  did  not 
speak,  as  she  came  with  wonderful  speed  and  steadiness 
along  the  rugged  path  to  the  spot  where  Harding  was 
resting. 

He  called  out,  rather  angrily,  that  there  was  nothing 
the  matter,  and  that  she  had  much  better  go  back  to 
the  house.  It  was  the  only  time  I  had  ever  heard  him 
speak  to  her  roughly.  He  shrank  from  the  touch  of 
his  wife's  hand,  though  instinct  seemed  to  guide  it,  and 
begged  her  not  to  distress  herself,  but  to  let  Grace  help 
him. 

Mrs.  Harding,  however,  stood  her  ground  firmly; 
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and,  as  the  young  woman  did  not  respond  to  his  appeal, 
lie  was  forced  to  submit.  She  stood  by,  and  handed 
the  strips  of  linen  required  for  a  bandage  to  her  mis- 
tress, who  took  them  from  her  impatiently ;  and,  aided 
by  her  strong  will  and  devoted  affection,  accomplished 
her  task  without  giving  him  pain. 

She  told  her  attendant,  somewhat  sharply,  to  go  back 
to  the  house ;  nothing  more  was  required  at  present, 
and  she  knew  the  way,  and  could  dispense  with  her 
assistance.  The  girl  noiselessly  withdrew.  Harding's 
eyes  followed  her,  as  she  went  quietly  up  the  hill  to 
the  farm.  A  look  of  vexation  clouded  his  handsome 
countenance.  He  did  not  make  any  remark,  but 
thanked  his  wife  for  the  care  she  had  bestowed  upon  his 
hurt,  declaring  that  no  surgeon  could  have  given  him 
more  instantaneous  relief.  He  refused  to  be  made  a 
prisoner  on  account  of  so  trifling  an  accident,  and 
walked  for  a  short  distance  with  me,  on  my  way  home. 

In  the  path  through  the  fields,  we  met  the  tall,  fair- 
haired  maiden,  with  a  pitcher  of  milk,  which  she  was 
carrying  on  her  head.  Her  carriage  is  wonderfully 
erect,  and  she  looked  like  a  figure  in  an  old  picture : — 
Rebekah,  it  might  have  been,  at  the  well ; — only  the 
raven  tresses  of  the  Eastern  damsel  were  deficient. 

Harding  very  openly  expressed  his  admiration  of  her 
beauty,  after  she  had  passed  us,  as  usual,  without  no- 
ticing his  attempt  to  address  her,  or  his  offer  to  relieve 
her  of  her  burden.  He  calls  her  proud,  but  praises  her 
housewifely  qualities,  and  says  that  she  labours  inde- 
fatigably  in  order  that  she  may  feel  herself  to  be  per- 
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fleetly  independent.  Her  rustic  occupations  have  not 
impaired  the  extreme  fairness  of  her  complexion ;  and 
she  trod  the  hill-path  with  an  air  which,  was  at  the  same 
time  dignified  and  modest. 


There  is  abundance  of  fish  in  the  bright  streams  that 
intersect  the  hills  above  the  Warren.  Harding's  sickly 
wife  does  not  touch  meat,  and  is  grateful  for  what  I 
catch  for  her.  Her  Husband  has  given  me  permission 
to  go  where  I  please.  Angling  is  the  only  out-door 
sport  for  which  he  does  not  care ;  his  nature  is  too  im- 
patient for  so  quiet  an  amusement. 

I  like  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  rivulets ; — per- 
haps, all  the  better  because  my  good-humoured  new 
acquaintance  does  not  accompany  me.  Too  great  fa- 
miliarity would  not  tend  to  increase  the  friendly  feeling 
which  now  exists  between  us.  There  are  many  traits 
in  his  character  which,  I  am  convinced,  would  not  suit 
me,  if  we  were  thrown  much  together. 

When  a  calm,  grey  day  settles  mistily  over  the  hills, 
I  look  longingly  at  my  fishing-rod  and  basket;  and, 
when  I  have  set  the  men  to  their  work,  I  often  stroll 
off  to  the  moor.  In  the  clear,  deep  pools  under  the 
rocks,  the  silvery  trout  leap  up  to  catch  the  bait.  The 
waters  are  so  seldom  disturbed,  that  they  have  not  been 
.taught  caution.  In  this  way,  I  have  rambled  farther, 
and  seen  more  of  the  wild  country  that  lies  embosomed 
among  the  hills,  than  I  should  have  been  tempted  to 
explore  in  any  other  manner.    Englishmen  have  all  a 
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.  strong  fellow-feeling  for  sportsmen ;  and  my  labourers 
have  grown  more  friendly,  and  will  come  to  tell  me  of 
the  shady  nooks  and  eddies,  under  hollow  banks,  where 
the  fish  abound,  with  more  interest  in  my  success,  than 
at  first  they  seemed  disposed  to  bestow  on  any  of  my 
proceedings. 

The  Priest's  gig  is  the  only  vehicle  I  ever  encounter. 
His  strong  horse  does  not  jib  at  the  tremendous  hills ; 
nor  does  the  quiet,  earnest-looking  man  shrink  from  the 
fiercest  tempest.  I  overtook  him,  yesterday,  walking 
tranquilly  by  the  side  of  his  carriage,  up  the  steep 
ascent  frl  L  Warren,  leaving  the  WW  behind 
him,  with  its  hospitable  chimneys  smoking,  and,  no 
doubt,  every  kind  of  welcome  and  comfort  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  rain  streaming 
down  from  his  roquelaure  and  broad-brimmed  hat, 
though  his  costume  was  not  adapted  to  turn  off  such  a 
deluge  as  had  fallen  quite  unexpectedly.  A  feeling  of 
respect  for  a  man  stedfastly  pursuing  his  allotted  round 
of  duty  came  upon  me ;  and  I  gave  him  my  company 
up  the  hill. 

His  conversation  was  intelligent,  and  showed  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  country.  He  was  able  to  point  out, 
from  the  summit  of  th^eminence  we  had  ascended  to- 
gether, a  much  shorter  cut  across  the  hills  than  any 
with  which  I  was  acquainted ;  and  the  blinding  torrents 
of  rain,  mingled  with  flashes  of  lightning  and  crashing 
peals  of  thunder,  made  the  nearer  prospect  of  reaching 
home  agreeable.  He  bade  me  good-day,  nevertheless, 
with  as  much  coolness,  self-possession,  and  suavity,  as 

ills*: 
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if  we  tad  been  in  Harding's  comfortable  parlour,  in- 
stead of  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  bleakest  hills  in  Eng- 
land. After  we  parted,  he  touched  his  horse  with  the 
whip,  and  I  could  see  the  carriage  winding  on  before 
me,  ascending  and  descending  alternately,  swiftly  and 
steadily,  for  miles ;  till  the  narrow,  unfenced  road  he 
was  pursuing,  entered  the  highway  leading  past  Heron 
Cliff,  towards  the  fertile  and  more  populated  valley  by 
the  river. 

Shortly  after  I  had  separated  from  the  Priest,  the 
rain  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  looked  round  for 
some  temporary  shelter.  As  I  did  so,  I  was  surprise^ 
to  see  a  woman  at  some  distance  in  advance  of  me  on 
the  track  I  was  pursuing. 

Her  long  cloak  was  drenched  with  rain,  and  though 
she  did  not  pause  or  turn  her  head  to  look  back,  the 
force  of  the  blast  with  which  she  was  contending,  im- 
peded her  progress.  When  I  came  nearer,  I  perceived 
it  was  the  tall  fair  girl  whom  I  had  seen  waiting  upon 
Harding's  blind  wife,  at  the  Warren.  The  noise  of  the 
storm  probably  prevented  her  hearing  my  footsteps,  or 
the  tread  of  a  horse  following  us  rapidly  over  the  flinty 
causeway. 

Harding  passed  me  so  swiftly,  with  his  head  bent 
down  and  the  wind  and  rain  beating  in  his  face,  that 
he  did  not  see  me.  He  pulled  up  when  he  came  to 
where  the  girl  was  walking.  She  did  not  seem  before 
to  have  noticed  his  approach,  and  stood  still,  as  I  fan- 
cied, in  terror.  A  low  scream  from  the  maiden,  as  he 
checked  his  horse  abruptly  beside  her,   decided   my 
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movements.  There  was  something  so  modest  in  her 
appearance,  that  I  could  not  attribute  to  her  any  thought 
of  injuring  her  poor  blind  mistress.  Harding  was 
speaking  to  her  when  I  came  up. 

He  seemed  a  good  deal  disturbed  as  he  broke  off 
what  he  was  saying,  and  turned  back  a  few  paces  to 
accost  me.  The  girl,  meanwhile,  had  recovered  from 
her  alarm,  and  gone  on  resolutely,  in  spite  of  the  tem- 
pest. I  did  not  like  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
and  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  until  she  was 
far  enough  on  her  lonely  road,  whithersoever  it  might 
lead  her,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  overtaking 
and  annoying  her.  I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
regret  at  aTy  woman  finding  it  necessary  to  be  abroad 
on  the  unsheltered  heath,  in  such  weather. 

"  Let  her  alone  !"  Harding  said,  moodily.  "  She 
would  face  the  fiercest  storm  that  was  ever  brewed  in  this 
witch's  cauldron  among  the  hills,  sooner  than  go  back 
from  the  right  road,  as  she  calls  it ; — not  the  one  the 
Priest  teaches ; — and  if  his  oily  tongue  has  failed,  what 
chance  has  any  other  man  of  persuading  her  ?" 

While  he  spoke,  the  girl  had  already  proceeded  to 
some  distance  in  front  of  us.  The  storm  had  slightly 
lulled.  She  gathered  her  duffle  cloak  around  her,  and 
sped  on,  without  heeding  it.  The  farmer  looked  after 
her,  with  a  louring  brow.  He  told  me  that  she  had  had 
a  misunderstanding  with  Father  Tremenheere ;  and,  as 
he  expected,  the  priests,  upon  finding  that  she  was  not 
disposed  to  further  their  schemes,  had  cast  her  off  en- 
tirely.    Mrs.  Harding,  in  some  respects,  coincided  in 
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opinion  with  her  spiritual  directors;  but  she  was 
shocked  at  her  going  away  in  that  manner,  and  had  re- 
quested him  to  come  after  her.  Grace  was  very  de- 
cided, however,  and  had  refused  to  return  with  him. 

He  cordially  urged  my  retracing  my  steps,  promising 
me  good  cheer  and  dry  clothes  at  the  Warren ;  but  I 
greatly  preferred  returning  home ;  and,  finding  me  de- 
termined not  to  accompany  him,  he  gallopped  off,  at 
his  horse's  quickest  pace,  to  his  own  dwelling. 

As  I  went  on  amid  the  beating  rain  over  the  hills,  I  still 
saw,  for  some  time,  the  solitary  figure  of  the  young  girl 
in  advance  of  me.  She  turned  off,  at  last,  by  a  foot- 
path across  the  waste,  in  the  direction  of  the  Dingle ; 
and,  I  trusted,  might  be  safe  from  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm,  before  I  reached  the  Pastures,  where 
even  Sally  had  been  roused  by  the  inclement  weather, 
to  the  propriety  of  kindling  a  brisk  fire  to  welcomeme. 
What  Harding  had  told  me  of  her  having  been  brought 
into  the  country,  to  aid  some  crafty  purpose  of  those 
who  were  now  casting  off  this  poor,  friendless  being, 
recurred  to  my  mind.  It  appeared  that  such  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  the  Priest's  conduct,  since  he  had 
passed  her  by  on  the  desolate  moor,  unnoticed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

When  I  came  home  from  market,  yesterday  afternoon, 
Sally  Saint  told  me  that  the  old  ladies  in  the  Dingle  had 
sent  for  me.  They  were  in  a  peck  of  troubles.  Though 
the  message  was  not  very  civilly  worded,  I  did  not 
hesitate  about  complying  with  its  purport  immediately. 

As  I  walked  along  the  path  through  the  glen,  I  was 
surprised  at  hearing  rude  voices,  songs,  and  laughter. 
Very  different  tones  to  poor  Winny's  cracked  and 
quavering  treble  rang  on  the  air ;  and,  upon  approach- 
ing the  cottage,  other  changes  met  my  view.  Several 
trees,  by  the  side  of  the  path,  were  cut  down.  The 
bridge,  by  which  access  had  been  obtained  to  the  little 
territory  under  the  rock,  was  removed ;  and  a  number  of 
labourers  were  busily  and  very  noisily  at  work,  widen- 
ing the  bed  of  the  stream. 

The  cottagewasalmosthidden  by  the  great  bank  of  mud 
they  had  thrown  up,  as  if  on  purpose  to  annoy  its  help- 
less inmates.  All  the  stones  and  rubbish  they  dug  out, 
appeared  to  be  cast  in  preference  over  the  broken  fence, 
into  the  poor  ladies'  garden.  Several  fruit-trees  had 
been  felled,  and  the  rows  of  sickly-looking  vegetables 
were  now  laid  bare.  As  far  as  their  welfare  was  con- 
cerned, this  might  hereafter  be  an  improvement ;   but, 
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at  present,  the  careless  destruction  of  the  overhanging 
foliage,  and  the  unmannerly  way  in  which  whatever 
work  was  proceeding  had  been  carried  on,  added  to  the 
forlorn  appearance  of  the  place. 

The  dwelling  and  garden  of  these  unfortunate  women 
occupied  a  small  plot  of  ground,  beyond  which  the 
rocks  rose  sharply,  shutting  in  that  side  of  the  ravine. 
There  was  no  path  farther  on,  nor  any  mode  of  reach- 
ing it  from  the  opposite  bank  where  the  men  were  at 
work,  except  by  the  bridge  which  they  appeared  to 
have  recklessly  destroyed.  Not  a  trace  of  the  fabric 
was  to  be  seen ;  not  even  a  plank  spanned  the  stream. 
The  cottage  and  its  inmates  seemed  to  be  entirely  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  far  as  the  locomotive  powers  of  the  feeble  old  ladies 
who  dwelt  there  were  concerned. 

The  bending  boughs  of  the  ash-trees  enabled  me  to 
swing  myself  across  the  water,  without  coming  in  front 
of  the  spot  where  the  labourers  were  engaged.  They 
did  not  see  me,  but  proceeded  with  their  saucy  songs 
and  jests,  at  the  expense  of  the  secluded  creatures, 
whose  eccentricities  had  been  fostered  by  neglect  and 

unkindness  into  madness. 

> 

I  went  round  the  high  projecting  rock  and  knocked 
at  the  front  door.  No  notice  was  taken,  and  I  pushed 
it  open,  and  entered  the  passage. 

There  was  no  sign  of  bell  or  knocker.  The  rocking- 
horse  was  standing  right  across  the  way,  as  if  startled 
out  of  its  propriety.  The  bandboxes  were  overturned, 
in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  show  that  a  frantic  search 
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had  been  lately  instituted  into  their  very  miscellaneous 
contents.  The  sedan  chair  was  open,  as  though  it  had 
been  recently  used ;  and  the  door  of  the  sitting-room 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance,  over  the  windows 
of  which  the  withered  jasmine  flowers  fell  like  a  blind, 
remained  partly  ajar. 

I  heard  voices  within  the  apartment,  and  knocked 
against  the  wall,  to  make  my  presence  known  to  its  oc- 
cupants. A  faint  voice,  which  yet  sounded  in  a  deeper 
key  than  Winny's,  enquired  who  was  there.  I  thought 
I  recognised  it  as  that  of  Pope,  altered  by  pain  or  ill- 
ness. 

The  moment  my  voice  was  heard  in  reply,  though  I 
tried  to  soften  it,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  timid  spinsters, 
a  succession  of  shrieks  burst  forth.  The  door  was 
pushed  to,  but  the  lock  being  in  bad  order,  refused  to 
close ;  and  I  still  could  see  the  end  of  what  looked  like 
the  very  disorderly  draperies  of  a  couch,  set  nearly 
across  it.  I  was  loudly  desired  not  to  think  of  entering. 
I  heard  Winny  crying,  and  Pope  scolding  her.  Then 
the  latter  seemed  to  exert  herself,  and  called  out  that 
the  man  from  the  farm  was  not  to  stop  in  the  passage, 
but  to  go  into  the  kitchen. 

This  summary  edict  was  promulgated  in  a  manner 
which  admitted  of  no  questioning.  Besides,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  some  one  was  ill  in  the  room.  I, 
therefore,  walked  straight  through  the  cottage ; — a  fresh 
sob  from  poor  Pagan  reaching  me,  at  every  step  I  took, 
and  the  angry  tones  of  the  invalid  (I  was  certain  that 
Pope  would  have  flown  out  upon  me,  if  she  had  not 
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been  restrained  by  some  physical  impediment,)  rising 
higher  every  instant. 

Within  the  small  kitchen,  all  was  quiet.  I  let  the 
door  close  behind  me,  with  a  sensation  of  relief,  and 
felt  as  if  breathing  another  atmosphere ;  though  my 
dignity  had  been  somewhat  hurt  by  the  unceremonious 
banishment.  The  casement  window  was  open,  and  the 
undisturbed  trees  at  the  back  of  the  premises  threw  a 
flickering  shade  upon  the  neatly-sanded  stone  floor. 
Everything  was  scrupulously  clean.  The  checked 
muslin  curtain  had  been  carefully  darned.  The  chairs, 
though  broken,  were  tidily  set  against  the  wall.  A 
well-rubbed  oaken  table  stood  before  the  window,  with 
a  mug  full  of  common  but  sweetly-scented,  freshly- 
gathered  flowers,  in  the  centre.  All  the  culinary  arti- 
cles were  dusted  and  polished,  and  arranged  in  their 
places  on  the  mantel-shelf,  or  on  hooks  against  the 
white-washed  wall. 

The  room  was  very  silent  and  cool.  Had  it  been  a 
chapel,  it  could  not  have  been  more  quiet ;  and  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  trees  without,  alternated  with  the 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  shining  in,  here  and  there, 
through  their  branches.  But  the  stillest  and  fairest 
thing  was  the  figure  of  the  blonde-complexioned  woman, 
from  Harding's  farm,  with  the  few  golden  sun-rays 
streaming  over  her  bright  brown  hair,  who  sat  at  work, 
near  the  window. 

She  scarcely  looked  at  me  as  I  entered,  but  made  a 
gesture  signifying  that  I  was  to  sit  down  on  a  chair  by 
the  door.    I  did  not  feel  in  an  exalted  position ;  never- 
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theless,  I  did  as  she  directed,  and  she  went  on  with  her 
task,  not  taking  any  farther  notice  of  me. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  most  elaborate  piece  of  needle- 
work on  which  she  was  engaged.  The  material  was  of 
fine  muslin,  on  which  an  intricate  tracery  of  flowers 
and  leaves  was  springing  up  under  her  skilful  touches. 
There  was  no  colour  used.  The  thread  which  passed 
through  her  fingers  was  spotlessly  white,  yet  scarcely 
more  so  than  the  hands  which  held  it,  or  the  snowy 
neck  displayed  as  she  bent  oyer  the  laborious  design, 
as  if  anxious  to  make  the  failing  light  serve  to  finish  her 
daily  portion  of  toil. 

She  shewed  no  great  interest  in  it.  Her  face,  calm, 
pale,  and  passionless,  betrayed  neither  impatience,  plea- 
sure,  nor  weariness.  Her  needle  passed  through  and 
through  the  fabric,  without  the  slightest  variation  in 
the  time  each  stitch  appeared  to  occupy;  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  yet  not  shewing  any  indication  of 
haste.  The  ticking  of  the  old  clock  in  its  walnut- 
wood  case — the  purring  of  the  kitten  on  the  hearth — 
were  not  more  monotonous. 

Her  dress  was  as  simple  as  the  place,  and  became 
her  station ;  yet  it  had  a  certain  peculiarity  about  it. 
A  grey  kind  of  camlet  frock,  drawn  into  a  rather 
loose  band  at  the  throat  and  at  the  waist,  fell  in  very 
full  draperies  to  her  feet.  It  opened  slightly  in  front, 
shewing  a  sort  of  underdress  of  smoothly  plaited,  but 
coarse-textured  muslin,  which  was  also  visible  under 
her  wide  hanging  sleeves. 

Her  hair  was  gathered  into  a  large  knot  at  the  back 
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of  her  head,  in  a  careless  manner ;  yet  its  smooth 
bright  coils  of  burnished  gold,  seemed  to  assume,  of 
their  own  accord,  the  form  which  the  hand  of  a 
Grecian  sculptor  would  hav6  given  them.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  for  me  to  make  these  observations.  The 
white-skinned  woman  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  The 
shadowy  kitchen  held  no  other  occupant,  and  she  plied 
her  needle  so  diligently  that  she  did  not  appear  con- 
scious of  my  looking  at  her  with  admiration,  as  a  part 
of  that  homely  but  attractive  picture. 

Suddenly,  the  door  flew  open,  and  Winny,  with  her 
hair  in  disorder,  her  features  convulsed  with  weeping, 
and  her  weak  voice  more  cracked  than  usual,  entered, 
setting  it  carefully  open. 

"  My  sister,"  she  said,  "  wishes  to  catch  every 
word  that  passes.  She  is  very  ill.  You  cannot  see 
her ;  but  she  insists  upon  hearing  all  that  is  said." 

"  I  make  a  point  of  it !"  shouted  Pope,  in  a  very 
angry  bass  voice,  from  the  parlour.  "  You  must  both 
speak  very  loud." 

Winny  tuned  her  shrill  pipe  to  a  still  higher  key. 
"  It  was  perhaps,  inconsiderate  in  me  to  send  for  you. 
My  sister  thinks  it  wrong;  but  we  had  no  other 
reliance.     We  seemed  excluded  from  the  world." 

"  Go  straight  to  the  point,  Winny  !  What  nonsense 
you  are  talking !"  exclaimed  the  invalid.  "  Tell  the 
man,  Sir  Jasper  Egremont  has  cut  off  the  bridge,  and 
he  must  make  him  build  it  up  again." 

"  It  is  very  true,"  said  Winny,  plaintively.  ee  Our 
enemy  has  taken   away  the   means  of  crossing  the 
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stream.  My  sister  lias  met  with  a  most  dreadful  acci- 
dent.    She  cannot  be  removed  from  the  parlour." 

"  Hush !"  resounded  in  a  deep  murmur,  as  Winny 
paused  to  take  breath ;  Pope's  delicacy  being  evidently 
hurt  at  my  being  led  to  suppose  that  she  was  in  bed 
in  the  room  near  me.  "  Tell  the  man  what  is  neces- 
sary, and  don't  keep  him  waiting  !" 

"  My  sister,"  Winny  proceeded,  "in  an  agony  of 
mind,  rushed  out  to  remonstrate  with  the  rude  people 
Sir  Jasper  has  sent  to  annoy  us.  They  said  many 
things  which  I  cannot  repeat,  and  greatly  provoked 
her." 

A  terrible  agitation  in  Pope's  room  was  now  audible. 
She- called  Winny,  almost  frantically,  and  desired  her  to 
hold  her  tongue.  I  was  afraid  that  she  meditated 
dashing  out  upon  us.  Winny  seemed  to  entertain 
the  same  apprehension,  and  flew  along  the  passage. 

I  looked  at  the  silent  woman,  who  had  not  altered 
her  position,  raised  her  eyes,  or  spoken,  during  this 
colloquy;  and  fancied  that  a  slight  shadow  rested 
upon  her  white  forehead.  It  might,  however,  have 
been  cast  upon  it  by  the  trees  outside  the  window. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  whether  she  thought 
about  anything,  as  she  went  on  working,  but  evidently 
paying  little  attention  to  the  pattern  she  was  tracing 
and  filling  up  with  almost  imperceptible  stitches. 

On  her  broad  fair  brow,  as  I  have  said,  a  light 
cloud  was  visible ;  but  she  neither  smiled  nor  sighed, 
and  as  the  shadows  played  upon  the  casement,  I  saw 
that  they  were  what  had  given  momentary  expression 
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to  her  countenance.  The  sun  had  sunk.  The  light 
was  uniform,  and  her  features  were  now  in  undis- 
turbed repose.  She  laid  her  work  down,  and  folded 
it  minutely  into  its  former  creases. 

By  this  time  Winny  came  back.  "  I  am  to  tell 
you,"  she  said,  as  if  repeating  her  lesson,  "  that  my 
sister  has  met  with  a  serious  accident,  in  consequence 
of  the  insolence  of  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  workmen, 
who  have  removed  the  bridge,  and  treated  us  very 
cruelly." 

"  They  have  cut  down  the  damson  and  plum  trees, 
and  upset  the  bee-hives.  They  have  broken  my  leg, 
and  spoiled  the  whole  crop  of  winter  potatoes.  They 
are  brutes,  and  will  not  listen  to  reason !"  shouted 
Pope,  impatient  of  Winny's  narrative. 

I  was  greatly  shocked  to  hear  of  her  having  met 
with  so  serious  an  accident ;  and  expressed  my  indigna- 
tion at  Sir  Jasper's  unfeeling  conduct, 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  quite  so  bad.  She  has  sprained 
her  ancle  very  severely,  and  suffers  much  pain ;  but 
there  is  no  limb  fractured,"  said  the  quiet  woman,  look- 
ing up  in  my  face,  and  speaking  in  a  very  straight- 
forward simple  manner. 

Her  voice  did  not  reach  Pope's  sick  chamber. 
"  Come  here,  directly,  Winny !"  she  called  out.  "  I 
will  have  no  whispering.  Tell  the  man  he  must  speak 
loud  enough  to  be  heard,  and  do  the  same  yourself!" 

"  It  was  not  I,  but  Grace,  that  spoke,"  answered 
Winny  very  sharply ;  and  looking  irefully  at  the 
damsel,  who  now  sat  unoccupied  in  the  dusk,  with  her 
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hands  folded,  and  seemed,  if  possible,  stiller  than  usual. 
Pope,  however  was  not  to  be  appeased;  andWinny 
was  forced  to  take  another  journey  for  the  purpose  of 
pacifying  her. 

While  she  was  gone,  a  feeling  of  curiosity  assailed 
me  to  hear  the  quiet  woman  speak  again.  Her  low 
sweet-toned  voice  harmonised  with  the  soft  twilight 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  room,  and  for  a  moment  or 
two  suspended  her  usual  industrious  employments. 
She  did  not  appear  to  be  a  foreigner,  though  she  spoke 
slowly  and  with  a  slight  peculiarity  of  manner,  which 
might  proceed  from  some  other  language  being  more 
familiar  to  her  than  English. 

I  enquired  whether  she  did  not  miss  the  more  varied 
life  at  the  farm.  Her  poor  blind  mistress,  I  was  cer- 
tain, must  feel  the  loss  of  her  active  handmaid. 

"  I  must  do,"  she  said,  "  some  service  in  return  for 
the  kindness  I  receive.  The  Warren  is  a  pleasant 
home,  and  the  cattle  had  learned  to  know  me.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  leave  it.  This  is  a  different  place ;  but 
here,  as  everywhere,  there  are  duties  to  be  performed. 
I  am  come  from  a  country  where  the  people  are  poor, 
but  they  help  one  another.  Money  is  very  scarce  here 
also,  but  I  can  work." 

She  looked  down  at  her  soft,  white,  well-shaped 
hands,  as  she  spoke. 

You  seem  very  skilful  in  embroidery,"  I  remarked. 

You  must  not  spoil  your  hands  for  such  fine  labour 
as  that  on  which  I  saw  you  employed,  by  rougher 
occupations." 
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st  We  must  do,"  she  said,  "  what  suits  the  place  and 
people  among  whom  and  in  which  we  dwell.  I  have 
to  earn  my  bread ;  and  there  are  no  purchasers  of  fine 
work,  like  what  is  wrought  in  convents,  here  in  the 
Dingle." 

I  did  not  answer  her.  Pagan's  flying  feet  were 
heard  inthe  passage. 

"  You  must  go  away  directly,"  she  said.  "  My  sister 
does  not  wish  you  to  remain  longer ;  and  you  must 
take  our  compliments  to  Sir  Jasper  Egremont,  and 
request  that  the  bridge  may  be  replaced.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  we  can  exist  in  this  uncomfortable  state.  We 
cannot  open  our  windows,  or  show  our  faces,  without 
annoyance ;  his  men  are  so  rude.  They  put  an  unsafe 
plank  across,  and  when  Matilda  set  her  foot  upon  it,  the 
whole  thing  gave  way,  and  she  has  dislocated  her 
ancle." 

"  I  fear,"  I  said,  "  that  my  advocacy  of  your  cause 
will  do  you  little  good  with  Sir  Jasper  Egremont.  He 
is  still  less  my  friend  than  yours." 

"  Oh,  pray  go,"  answered  Winny.  "  We  have  no 
one  else  to  send.  We  cannot  do  our  own  errand.  Our 
existence  here  is  rendered  miserable ;  and  we  have  no- 
where else  to  fly  to." 

I  felt  very  sorry  for  the  poor  creatures,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  the  best  I  could  for  them.  "  I  will  go," 
I  said,  "  in  the  morning." 

"  That  is  what  we  want.  Don't  talk  any  more  to 
Winny !"    shouted  the   elder  sister.     ss  It  is   getting 
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dark,  and  I  will  not  have  a  man  on  the  premises  after 
sunset." 

I  took  the  hint,  and  departed.  Winny's  rather 
tender  adieus  were  cut  short  by  Pope's  calling  for 
her  very  vociferously;  and  the  young  woman,  who 
had  by  this  time  lighted  her  candle,  was  going  on  with 
her  work  so  diligently,  that  she  did  not  even  look  up, 
as  she  returned  my  good-night,  civilly  but  distantly, 
when  I  went  away. 

It  was  too  late  to  call  upon  Sir  Jasper  that  evening. 
The  workmen  were  gone  from  the  Dingle.  The  place 
was  again  quite  solitary.  I  crossed  the  stream  with 
rather  more  difficulty  from  the  side  on  which  the 
cottage  stood,  than  in  approaching  it,  and  walked 
some  distance  along  the  path.  It  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended, by  increasing  the  space  between  the  banks, 
and  removing  the  stones  and  other  obstructions,  to 
gain  more  water  power.  Lower  down,  there  were 
preparations  for  erecting  a  building;  probably  some 
kind  of  mill,  the  machinery  of  which  was  to  be  turned 
by  the  stream. 

Hardly  anything  had  been  done,  as  yet,  towards 
the  proposed  undertaking,  except  opposite  to  the 
old  ladies'  dwelling.  1  believed  that  the  bridge  might 
have  been  suffered  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time 
longer ;  and  judging  by  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  of 
the  old  Baronet's  character,  and  of  the  dislike  he  enter- 
tained for  these  unhappy  women,  I  could  not  but  ' 
suspect  that  his  principal  object  was  to  annoy,  and 
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perhaps  drive  them  away  from  their  forlorn  abode. 
The  place  had  been  sufficiently  comfortless  before ; 
but  while  Sir  Jasper's  water-works  were  in  process 
of  completion,  it  seemed  likely  to  be  perfectly  un- 
tenantable. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  had  very  little  hope  of  success,  when  I  set  off  to 
plead  the  cause  of  Pagan  and  Pope  at  Heron  Cliff. 
There  was  so  much  that  was  ridiculous  about  the  poor 
creatures,  that  I  felt,  even  if  Sir  Jasper  would  listen  at 
all,  it  would  be  difficult  to  awaken,  in  so  callous  a  heart, 
a  spark  of  good  feeling ;  and  their  mediator  was  de- 
cidedly ill-chosen.  I  had  promised,  however,  to  take 
their  part.  They  were  women,  and  exposed  to  savage 
insolence,  as  well  as  extreme  inconvenience ;  and,  after 
debating  the  point  once  more  in  my  own  mind,  1  resolved 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  them. 

As  my  errand  was  with  the  master  of  the  mansion,  I 
pursued  the  ordinary  mode  of  approach,  which,  after 
the  first  half  mile,  was  entirely  through  Sir  Jasper 
Egremont's  woods.  They  were  very  extensive,  but  not 
densely  luxuriant ;  the  trees  were  not  so  thick  as  to  in- 
jure one  another,  or  to  make  it  appear,  as  is  the  case  in 

s 

many  old  places,  that  the  owner  cherishes  so  much  af- 
fection for  each  particular  branch  and  stem,  that  the 
whole  plantation  suffers  in  consequence.  These  acres 
upon  acres  of  planting  were  systematically  and  carefully 
thinned ;  very  little  underwood  was  permitted  to  clothe 
the  ground.     The  climbing  parasites  were  cleared  away 
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from  the  trunks  and*  boughs.  Naked  and  bare,  the 
boles  of  the  trees,  far  as  I  could  see  on  either  hand, 
closed  up  the  view.  There  were  no  tasteful  vistas  ;  no 
matted  wildernesses  of  blackberry  and  thorn  bushes. 
You  could  not  have  gathered  a  bushel  of  hips  and  haws. 
Nothing  was  visible  but  successive  rows  of  beech,  and 
oak,  and  elm ;  vigorous,  healthy  timber.  A  decaying 
trunk,  one  felled  across  or  beside  the  path,  would  have 
been  a  relief,  and  afforded  variety  to  the  prospect. 

The  nearer  I  came  to  the  dwelling,  the  more  grass- 
grown  was  the  approach.  A  great  many  varieties  of  pines 
appeared  in  that  part  of  the  woods.  Here  and  there,  the 
silver  fir  spread  its  branches  to  the  ground ;  but  the 
principal  number  of  trees,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  man- 
sion, were  gloomy-looking  Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  and 
dark  clumps  of  yew  and  cedar. 

Through  these  heavy  masses  of  .foliage,  the  road  was 
conducted  with  no  attempt  at  showing  them  off  to  ad- 
vantage. The  house  was  not  visible  until  I  was  almost 
close  upon  it.    Then,  an  abrupt  turn  placed  it  before  me. 

It  was  a  dark  old  fabric,  rising  in  a  stately  manner 
among  the  woods,  with  the  straight  line  of  the  cliffs 
bounding  the  view  to  the  south.  The  grey  towers  had, 
probably,  in  former  times,  sprung  up  from  closely-shaven 
turf,  for  an  unplanted  level  space  extended  round  the 
edifice ;  but  the  taste  of  Sir  Jasper  was  apparent  every- 
where. His  feudal  ancestors  would  scarcely  have  re- 
cognised in  the  dwelling  of  the  grasping  speculator,  the 
work  of  their  own  warrior-hands. 

All  the  ground  between  the  house  and  the  woods 
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that  stretched  away  to  the  north  and  east,  was  thickly 
sown  with  turnips.  Thfe  crop  came  close  up  Jp  the 
Norman-arched  doors,  and  lay  before  the  richly-carved 
framework  of  the  windows.  The  drive  passed  through 
the  unseemly  rows  of  vegetables ;  and  an  old  man,  in 
whom  I  immediately  recognised  Sir  Jasper  Egremont 
himself,  with  his  coat-sleeves  dangling  as  usual  behind 
him,  was  diligently  hoeing  away  among  them,  just  in 
front  of  the  stately  portal. 

He  was  so  busy  that  I  had  nearly  come  up  to  him, 
before  he  saw  me.  The  weeds  were  thick  in  that  place, 
and  he  was  working  away  with  all  his  might.  I  only 
wish  I  had  many  such  labourers  on  my  farm,  as  the 
still  hale  old  man.  In  another  minute,  I  should  have 
caught  him ;  but  he  looked  over,  his  shoulder  suddenly, 
and  perceived  me.  He  threw  down  his  hoe,  and 
bustled  off  with  the  utmost  celerity,  leaving  his  weed- 
ing implements  in  the  pathway,  and  popping  in  at  the 
side-door  of  the  mansion. 

Supposing  that  it  was  not  his  wish  to  be  surprised  in 
this  undignified  occupation,  I  determined,  as  soon  as  I 
guessed  his  intention,  to  give  the  old  gentleman  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  escape  and  getting  his  arms 
into  his  sleeves,  which  he  seemed  to  desire.  I  delayed 
my  advance,  therefore,  while  surveying  the  oddly-laid 
out  precincts  of  his  baronial-looking  residence,  in  order 
to  allow  him  time  for  making  whatever  preparations  he 
might  consider  necessary,  before  receiving  me. 

The  mansion  of  the  Egremonts  is  placed  on  very  high 
ground,  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff.     From  where  I  now 
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stood,  the  river  was  not  visible.  Westward,  I  could 
hear  the  din  of  the  iron-forge,  mingling  with  the  roar  of 
the  cataracts  of  the  stream ;  buj  there,  as  in  all  direc- 
tions except  on  the  one  side^which  lay  open  to  the  river, 
the  dark  woods  closed  in.  I  could  trace  remains  of 
winding  walks  and  of  pleasure  grounds ;  but  the  walls 
and  terraces  had  been  levelled,  and  the  seed  which  was 
to  yield  profitable  returns  had  been  cast  over  all  which 
had  once  constituted  the  ornamental  part  of  the  domain- 
No  doubt  Sir  Jasper  found  more  amusement  in  hoeing 
his  turnips,  than  the  most  elaborate  parterre  would  have 
afforded  him. 

Having  given  time  for  his  toilet,  I  now  approached 
the  principal  entrance.  It  was  quite  a  curiosity,  from 
the  depth  and  grandeur  of  the  carving  of  the  arches. 
The  door  was  set  far  back,  and  banded  with  iron.  I 
tried  to  ring  the  bell,  but  the  wire  was  broken,  and  the 
miserly  old  man  probably  grudged  the  money  to  mend  it. 
No  sound  was  emitted,  when  I  pulled  it. 

After  waiting  for  some  time  in  vain,  I  drew  back,  and 
surveyed  the  fa§ade  of  this  inhospitable  dwelling.  The 
story  Erskine  had  told  me  of  Sir  Jasper's  family  mis- 
fortunes occurred  to  me,  with  a  feeling  of  commisera- 
tion for  the  hard  heart  which  had  once  bled  so  deeply. 
Even  if  I  could  gain  his  ear,  my  cause  I  felt  was  a 
hopeless  one,  since  poor  Winny  and  Matty  Hawthorne 
were  doubtless  connected  in  his  mind  with  the  series  of 
disastrous  circumstances  which  had  led  to  Julian  Egre- 
mont's  flight  from  home,  and  early  death. 

I  was  thinking  somewhU;  compassionately  of  the  old 
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man,  when  I  heard  a  slight  sound  near  me,  and  a  small 
window  on  one  side  of  the  portal,  which,  in  olden  times, 
perhaps,  served  for  similar  purposes  of  observation, 
was  cautiously  opened.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Sir 
Jasper's  coarse  features  and  grey  locks,  surmounted  by 
a  silk  nightcap  ;  and  a  voice,  which  was  evidently  an 
assumed  one,  enquired  what  was  my  business,  and  whe- 
ther I  wanted  to  see  Sir  Jasper  Egremont. 

I  answered,  yes ;  and  requested  to  be  admitted,  say- 
ing that  I  had  attempted  in  vain  to  ring,  as  the  bell- 
wire  was  broken,  and  that  I  had  already  waited  for  a 
considerable  time.  I  had  a  message  to  deliver,  and 
particular  business  with  his  master.  It  was  best,  I 
thought,  to  humour  the  strange  old  fellow's  peculiar- 
ities. 

Was  I  the  lad  from  the  Farm  ?  How  did  I  like  the 
place]?  were  the  next  enquiries.  Could  not  I  send  in 
my  message  ? 

I  threw  my  card  in  at  the  loop-hole,  desiring  him  to 
take  that  to  Sir  Jasper,  and  inform  him  that  I  would  not 
detain  him  five  minutes. 

He  drew  back,  and,  for  some  time,  all  was  silent. 
Presently,  I  saw  a  bit  of  the  red  nightcap  again. 

"  Master  is  out.  You  must  tell  me  what  you  want. 
1  can't  take  upon  me  to  let  you  in.  How  do  I  know 
that  you  are  not  an  impostor  ?  Perhaps  you  are  come 
to  rob  the  place.  Master  keeps  no  money  here,  and 
the  pkte  is  all  up  in  London.  Go  away,  if  you  do  not 
choose  to  leave  your  message." 

As  I  knew  that  it  was  Sir  Jasper,  I  considered  it  best 
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to  let  him  hear,  in  whatever  manner,  of  the  deplorable 
plight  in  which  the  poor  ladies  were.  He  might  re- 
dress their  grievances.  It  was  possible  that  he  did  not 
know  how  much  they  were  enduring. 

" Tell  Sir  Jasper  Egremont,"  I  said,  "that  his  work- 
people in  the  Dingle  have  exceeded  his  orders.  No 
gentleman,  I  am  certain,  would  wish  to  cause  incon- 
venience and  suffering  to  a  couple  of  helpless  females. 
One  of  the  ladies  living  there  has  met  with  a  very- 
serious  accident ;  and  they  are  both  completely  cut  off 
from  receiving  the  most  indispensable  assistance,  as  well 
as  from  communication  with  their  fellow-creatures,  by 
the  removal  of  the  footbridge  across  the  stream." 

I  heard  a  low  malignant  chuckle,  but  no  answer  was 
returned.  "  Whatever  work  is  commencing  there,"  I 
remarked,  "  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  spoil  these  poor 
women's  garden,  uproot  their  trees,  and  deny  them  a 
safe  plank  to  cross  upon.  Give  my  compliments  to  Sir 
Jasper  Egremont,  and  tell  him  that  I  trust,  as  far  as  lies 
in  his  power,  he  will  remedy  the  wrong  which  has 
been  committed,  and  order  his  men  to  treat  the  ladies 
in  the  Dingle  with  civility." 

A  very  hearty  cock-crowing  silenced  my  oratory. 
I  saw  the  old  night-capped  head  in  the  window  shaking 
with  laughter.    At  last,  an  answer  was  vouchsafed  me. 

'^Young  man !  take  my  advice,  and  neither  meddle 
nor  make  about  what  does  not  concern  you.  I  have 
lived  with  the  old  bird,  our  master,  seventy  years,  and 
know  him  well.  If  Matty  and  Winny  Hawthorne  were 
to  break  every  bone  in  their  ugly  carcasses,  he  would 
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not  care  a  groat,  and  certainly  would  not  spend  one  to  set 
them  right  again.  If  the  men  call  them  what  they  are, 
no  doubt  the  beldames  will  hear  some  unpleasant  truths. 
The  saw-mill  is  of  more  consequence  than  all  their 
bruises  and  contortions.  If  the  crazy  fools  are  swept 
away,  the  first  winter-night,  by  the  flood,  or  buried 
under  the  bank,  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  people  shall  not 
lift  a  spade  to  dig  them  out ;  nor  will  he,  if  he  can  help 
it,  let  them  have  an  inch  of  ground  in  the  Dingle  to 
plant  their  beggarly  vegetables  in,  nor  suffer  them  any 
longer  to  steal  his  sticks  for  fuel." 

The  window  was  closed  with  a  violent  bang.  Every- 
thing became  at  once,  and  profoundly  silent.  It  was 
evident  that  no  impression  could  be  made  upon  the 
surly  wretch.  I  had  heard  his  own  undisguised  senti- 
ments. After  waiting  some  time,  a  skinny  hand  was 
protruded  from  the  window,  pointing  upwards  to  a  very 
large  bell,  which  hung  in  a  turret. 

"Be  off!"  was  the  polite  parting  salutation  accorded 
to  me.  "  If  you  are  not  clear  of  these  premises,  as  fast 
as  your  legs  can  carry  you,  young  man,  I  shall  ring 
the  alarm-bell,  and  fetch  up  the  people  from  the  iron- 
works, to  make  you  look  a  little  sharper." 

As  I  perceived  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  de- 
lay, after  another  brief  interval  of  silence,  I  complied 
with  this  peremptory  mandate.  It  was  of  no  use  going 
home  by  the  Dingle,  since  I  had  nothing  agreeable  to 
communicate ;  therefore,  getting  out  of  Sir  Jasper's 
gloomy  woods  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  cut  across  the 
fields  to  the  Farm,  resolving,  in  the  afternoon,  to  take 
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a  couple  of  men  with  me,  and,  in  defiance  of  him,  lay 
some  kind  of  bridge  across  the  water,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  oppressed  inmates  of  the  cottage.  I  felt  that  I  must 
take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands,  since  he  would  not 
redress  the  evil,  after  he  waa  apprised  of  it ;  but  I  did 
not  doubt  that  my  doing  so  would  greatly  increase  the 
ill-will  he  already  entertained  towards  me. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  task  than  I  expected,  to  keep 
my  men  steadily  to  their  work  in  the  Dingle.  They 
treat  me  with  marvellously  small  respect,  at  all  times ; 
and  their  inclination  to  annoy  the  old  ladies,  and  pass 
rude  jests  upon  them,  was  almost  insurmountable.  I 
dared  not  leave  them  for  an  instant;  my  presence  en- 
forced some  degree  of  order ;  whenever  the  restraint 
was  removed,  their  insolent  humour  broke  forth. 

With  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  fallen  trees,  I 
made  them  nail  together  a  rustic  bridge,  which  was 
thrown  across  the  brook.  The  steps  in  the  bank,  lead- 
ing down  from  the  garden,  were  restored,  the  fence 
repaired,  which  Sir  Jasper's  labourers  had  purposely 
broken  down,  and  the  rubbish  and  litter,  heaped  up 
before  the  dwelling,  was  levelled  and  carried  away. 

All  the  time  we  were  at  work,  Winny  Hawthorne 
was  rushing  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  state  of  frantic 
excitement,  with  messages  to  us  from  Pope,  who,  a  little 
restored,  since  the  previous  day.  to  convalescence,  was 
sitting  in  the  sedan  chair,  with  the  head  thrown  back, 
in  front  of  the  cottage.  Shouts  of  laughter  from  the 
men,  whenever  either  of  the  strange  old  creatures  was 
discerned,  could  not  be  prevented ;  and  their  appear- 
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ance  was  so  different  from  that  of  any  other  human 
beings,  that  I  could  hardly  wonder  at  the  ridicule  it 
excited. 

Pope  flew  into  a  terrible  passion,  when  she  espied  us 
approaching,  from  the  window  of  her  parlour ;  and  or- 
dered herself  to  be  carried  out  and  set  down,  where 
she  might  watch  our  proceedings,  and  see  that  we  took 
nothing  away.  As  she  was  settled  at  her  post  of  ob- 
servation in  the  sedan-chair,  when  I  next  looked  up,  I 
do  not  know  whether  Winny  and  the  maid,  or  the  great 
rocking-horse  in  the  passage,  had  drawn  her  out.  She 
sat  bolt  upright,  with  a  man's  hat  on  her  head,  and  a 
cloth  Joseph  over  her  shoulders.  The  rest  of  her  per- 
son  was  entirely  undistmguishable,  and  might  terminate 
like  a  mermaid's,  in  a  fish's  tail,  or,  as  the  men  about 
me  averred,  in  cloven  feet,  and  the  usual  attributes  of 
Satan.  She  seemed  to  have  dragged  the  bed-quilt  after 
her,  in  her  haste  to  superintend  our  operations. 

Winny,  on  the  contrary,  was  lightly  and  gaily  attired. 
She  appeared  to  have  dived  into  the  band-boxes  in  the 
passage,  for  her  costume  ;  and  had  on  her  head  a  little 
fly-cap  of  her  grandmother's,  which  continually  fell  off, 
as  she  ran  about  the  garden,  delivering  Pope's  mes- 
sages. 

Nothing  could  persuade  them  that  Sir  Jasper  was 
not  concerned  in  my  proceedings.  They  ordered  the 
labourers  to  desist,  and  scolded  them  violently,  commit- 
ting every  kind  of  folly  by  which  a  couple  of  nervous, 
frightened  women  could  disgrace  themselves,  in  addition 
to  their  own  peculiar  extravagancies. 
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Pope  wanted  to  know  whether  Sir  Jasper  had  made 
a  sufficient  apology,  before  she  allowed  his  men  to  set 
foot  in  the  garden.  "  I  will  have  nothing  done,"  she 
shouted,  "till  I  am  assured  that  he  acknowledges  his 
error,  and  is  sorry  for  it.  I  will  not  have  so  many  men 
about  the  place ;  tell  them  to  go  away  immediately!" 

I  informed  Winny  that  my  errand  to  Sir  Jasper 
Egremont  had  been  a  perfect  failure.  The  men  were 
off  my  farm,  and  worked  under  my  orders. 

"  Tell  the  farmer ,"  exclaimed  the  giantess  in  the 
sentry-box,  "  that  he  must  not  expect  me  to  pay  him. 
1  do  not  want  anything  done.  It  is  Sir  Jasper's  duty 
to  put  the  place  in  order.  This  person  is  very  officious. 
Tomorrow,  we  shall  have  a  proper  apology  from  Heron 
Cliff,  and  plenty  of  assistance.  I  shall  give  these  fel- 
lows nothing.  Who  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of  their 
labour  ?" 

I  assured  her  that  it  should  cost  her  nothing.  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  any  ladies  living  near  me  so  much 
inconvenienced;  and  I  feared  that  redress  from  Sir 
Jasper  Egremont  was  hopeless. 

Winny  scudded  back  to  Pope,  at  my  request,  to  re- 
peat this,  and  entreat  her  not  to  aggravate  the  workmen. 
It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do,  to  prevent  their  pelting 
the  cross  old  creature,  who  sat  storming  at  them,  and 
repaying  with  volleys  of  abuse  all  our  exertions  to  make 
her  abode  more  comfortable. 

The  cottage  garden,  for  a  long  time,  had  not  looked 
so  neat.  It  was  many  a  day  since  the  posts  and  rails  of 
the  fence  had  stood  upright,  and  the  borders  been 
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cleared  of  rubbish.  The  whole  afternoon  was  not  more 
than  sufficient  for  our  work ;  and,  all  the  time  we  were 
thus  occupied,  Pope  abused  us  soundly.  She  would 
not  let  Winny  come  back  to  us.  I  was  glad  of  it.  The 
poor  crazy-looking  thing  would  hardly  have  escaped 
insult ; — the  men  were  so  exasperated  with  them  both. 

At  last,  the  bridge  was  replaced,  the  mud  bank  level- 
led, the  boughs  of  the  trees  which  had  been  felled 
stacked  up  in  a  corner,  and  the  whole  place  restored  to 
a  better  aspect  than  it  had  worn  before  Sir  Jasper's 
people  commenced  their  operations.  They  had  not 
offered  us  any  interruption,  and  were  not  in  sight.  I 
believe  they  were  now  gone  farther  lip  the  stream. 

We  had  rendered  the  passage  safe  and  easy.  Our 
last  operation  was  to  twist  some  willow-branches  into  a 
hand-rail  for  the  rustic  bridge,  which  was  now  quite  in 
character  with  the  scene ;  but  Pope's  anger  was  unap- 
peasable. 

"  I  shall  not  give  you  a  farthing!"  she  screamed.  "I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  the  last  of  you ;  coming  as  you  did 
the  other  day,  to  annoy  two  ladies ;  and  now  trying  to 
make  it  up,  and  extort  money  from  us  ! 

"  You  may  tell  Sir  Jasper  Egremont,  unless  he  sends 
us  a  proper  apology,  his  men  shall  not  set  foot  on  this 
side  of  the  rivulet.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  one  of 
you  attempt  it,  if  I  had  not  been  lame,  and  my  sister 
too  weak-minded  and  foolish  to  be  trusted.  Where's 
your  head  man, — the  overseer,  farmer, — whatever  he 
calls  himself?  Make  these  fellows  understand  that  I 
did  not  want  them, — that  they  will  get  nothing  from 
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me.  They  must  look  to  Sir  Jasper  Egremont  for  pay- 
ment ; — and  mind,  I  desire  that  neither  you  nor  any  of 
your  people,  on  any  sort  of  pretence,  will  come  about 
the  cottage  again*  My  sister  and  I  wish  to  live  alone ; 
we  want  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  men !  If 
Winny  has  told  you  anything  different  to  this,  she  is  a 
simpleton,  and  does  not  know  what  she  is  saying." 

We  heard  her  raving  in  this  way,  till  our  task  was 
accomplished,  and  my  labourers  left  the  Dingle.  They 
swore  at  her  for  an  ill-tempered  jade ;  and  said  nothing 
should  induce  them  to  come  within  reach  of  her  tongue 
again.  Certainly,  never  was  disinterested  service  so  ill 
repaid! 

The  stream  now  flowed  deep  and  still  along  its  course, 
but  the  men  shook  their  heads,  and  said,  Sir  Jasper  was 
letting  too  much  water,  down.  When  the  winter  floods 
came,  the  little  rills,  which  he  was  guiding  into  the 
same  channel,  would  swell  into  torrents.  They  be- 
lieved, whatever  buildings  he  erected  ran  a  great  risk 
of  being  swept  away. 

I  longed  to  lift  up  and  train  the  fallen  jessamine ; 
but  Pope's  delicacy  would  have  taken  fright.  She  had 
now  retreated  within  doors.  The  Dingle  was  silent, 
and  only  the  singing  of  the  birds  broke  the  stillness  of 
twilight.  None  of  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  were 
visible,  to  whom  I  might  report  that  I  had  done  all 
which  lay  in  my  power  to  promote  their  comfort. 

I  had  no  inclination  to  disturb  Pope's  privacy,  and 
determined  to  go  to  the  kitchen-door  at  once.  Crossing 
the  garden,  between  rows  of  currant  and  gooseberry 
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bushes  much  too  old  to  bear  fruit,  I  directed  my  steps 
thither.  As  I  approached,  I  heard  a  yoice  singing ; — 
but  it  was  not  the  low  murmur  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches, 
of  which,  if  she  had  heard  but  a  single  stave,  the  moun- 
tain cow  would,  I  am  certain,  hare  stoodf  quietly  to  be 
milked.  It  was  Winny's  quavering  accents,  warbling 
some  antediluvian  ditty. 

I  could  see  into  the  narrow  white-walled  room  from 
where  I  stood,  leaning  against  the  clematis-covered 
porch.  Winny  was  quite  alone.  She  was  ironing 
some  feminine  article  of  attire,  and  burning  a  large 
hole  in  the  border,  while,  with  her  head  on  one  side, 
she  looked  towards  the  entrance.  A  strong  smell  of 
singeing  from  the  ironing-cloth  overpowered  the  scent 
of  the  flowers. 

I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  go  in,  but  knocked  at  the 
door.  She  flew  to  open  it,  leaving  the  iron  in  the 
middle  of  what  I  believe  was  a  night-cap,  and  the 
covering  of  the  table  also  smoking.  Winny  made  an 
expressive  sign  that  I  should  come  into  the  kitchen ; 
but  I  resolutely  kept  my  station. 

"  I  have,"  I  said,  t€  done  all  in  my  power  to  serve 
you.  A  rough,  but  perfectly  safe  bridge  is  laid  across 
the  stream ;  and  I  have  removed,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
encumbrances  left  in  your  way  by  the  workmen." 

"  Can't  you  come  in  ?"  she  asked  in  her  most  fasci- 
nating tone.  "  There  is  no  one  in  the  kitchen.  The 
young  woman  who  usually  sits  there  is  with  my  sister. 
She  is  a  great  annoyance.    We  have  her  here  from 
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charity,  but  shall  be  glad  when  she  can  procure  any 
other  situation.     She  is  very  unfeeling !" 

"  She  has  a  good-natured  countenance,  and  seems 
willing  to  be  of  service;"  I  answered.  "  I  should 
have  imagined  her  presence  a  comfort,  now  that  you 
have  illness  in  the  house,  I  hope  your  sister  is  in  less 
pain  this  evening." 

"  She  is  very  cross !"  said  Winny  pathetically.  "  Ma- 
tilda  will  not  be  easy  so  long  as  a  man's  foot  is  heard 
in  the  Dingle." 

I  replied  that  the  labourers  were  gone,  and  I 
thought  Sir  Jasper's  people  had  done  their  work,  and 
would  no  farther  annoy  them.  Should  my  impression 
not  be  correct,  I  must  adopt  a  more  effectual  mode  of 
protecting  them. 

Winny  put  her  fore-finger  impressively  to  her  lips. 
"  Be  silent !"  she  said.  "  These  are  the  sort  of  ex- 
pressions Matty  does  not  like.  But  if  our  enemies 
oppress  us  again,  I  will  find  some  means  of  letting  you 
know." 

I  assured  her  that  I  would  not  forget  to  look  after 
their  security,  and  got  away  from  her  as  quickly  as 
I  could,  leaving  her  sitting  on  the  old  bench,  looking 
sentimentally  at  the  clematis,  of  which  she  thrust  a 
handful  into  my  fingers  as  we  parted. 

■  While  I  crossed  the  garden,  I  saw  a  light  glimmer 
in  the  kitchen.  The  fair  woman  had  come  in,  and  was 
standing  by  the  table,  remedying  the  mischief  Winny 
had  done,  smoothing  the  laces,  and  deftly  ironing  the 
frills  and  kerchiefs.    As  her  light  touch  passed  over 
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the  things,  it  seemed  to  set  all  in  order.  Her  calm 
face  did  not  express  much  thought,  yet  she  appeared 
to  give  a  different  aspect  to  the  place.  The  candle 
burning  on  the  table  beneath  the  casement  shone  upon 
her  features,  as  she  went  on  steadily  with  her  employ- 
ment, ironing  and  folding  one  article  after  another  with 
the  utmost  regularity. 

She  looked  so  tranquil  and  unconscious,  that  I  felt 
afraid  of  her  detecting  that  I  had  watched  her ;  and 
went  away,  wishing,  as  I  had  often  done  before,  that  I 
had  such  a  neat-handed,  white-browed  Fhillis  to  wait 
upon  me,  instead  of  Sally  and  Thomas. 


My  usual  ill-luck  pursues  me,  and,  just  when  sun- 
shine was  most  important  to  the  success  of  my  farming 
operations,  clouds  and  darkness  have  set  in. 

The  torrents  of  rain  which  have  been  falling  dispel 
my  best  hopes,' while  laying  my  wheat-crops  prostrate. 
Violent  thunder-storms  come  on  almost  every  after- 
noon. I  could  ill  spare  the  hours  which  the  men  and  I 
bestowed  on  our  labours  to  replace  the  bridge  and  put 
the  cottage  garden  in  order. 

We  were  forced  to  work  double  tides  yesterday,  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  that  one  fine  evening.  I  am 
thoroughly  out  of  spirits ;  and  Sally  does  her  best  to 
increase  my  discomfiture,  by  Cassandra-like  prophecies 
of  eyil. 

This  deplorable  wet  weather  does  not  set  off  my 
forlorn  dwelling.    Though  standing  on  the  hill-top, 
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the  place  is  damp,  from  imperfect  drainage.  In  fact, 
it  has  none  of  the  essentials  of  a  gentleman's  residence ; 
while  it  is  deficient  in  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  a 
farm.  The  contrast  it  presents  to  the  Warren,  and 
Mrs.  Harding's  orderly  arrangements,  is  enough  to 
make  me  doubly  dissatisfied  with  my  lot. 

Sally  has  been  going  about,  for  the  last  week,  with 
her  face  tied  up  for  the  toothache,  and  looking,  if 
possible,  more  hideous  than  ever.  When  I  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter,  she  told  me  that  she  got  the 
rheumaticks  from  my  going  in  and  out  so  often,  and. 
leaving  the  house-door  open ;  besides  which,  she  had 
to  sit  in  a  draught,  because  I  complained  of  the  kitchen 
chimney  smoking,  and  filling  the  rooms  with  blacks. 
I  assured  the  poor  creature  that  I  would  rather  put 
up  with  that  inconvenience  than  be  the  means  of  giving 
her  a  cold ;  supposing  the  evil  to  be  really  an  irremedi- 
able one.  If  possible,  I  conjured  her  to  have  it  put  to 
rights.  At  all  events,  she  might  send  for  the  sweep. 
In  point  of  fact,  I  believe  her  inveterate  untidiness  to 
be  at  the  root  of  this  and  many  of  my  misfortunes. 

Thomas  follows  her  about,  looking  profoundly  mise- 
rable. In  spite  of  Sally's  asseverations  to  the  contrary, 
he  is  certainly  quite  incapable  of  mental  or  bodily 
labour ;  but  she  still  persists  in  declining  my  offers  of 
procuring  assistance  for  them,  and  with  her  abominable 
temper  would  make  the  situation  unendurable  to  a 
person  placed  under  her,  contrary  to  her  inclination. 

Several  times  in  a  day  lately,  I  have  come  home 
drenched  with  rain;  and  when  I  see  the  clouds  gather- 
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ing,  in  addition  to  my  personal  share  of  discomfort,  is 
the  absolute  dread  which  the  state  of  the  weather  oc- 
casions of  the  total  failure  of  the  harvest.  The  face  of 
the  moor  has  been  constantly  wrapped  in  mist ;  and 
Sally  tells  me  that  it  is  of  no  use  expecting  a  change 
for  the  better,  till  the  hills  beyond  the  Warren  lose 
their  fleecy  caps,  and  their  outline  cuts  sharp  against 
the  sky.  The  storms,  generally  speaking,  rise  on  the 
moor,  and  it  is  often  dangerous  to  cross  it. 

The  crops  are  very  indifferent^and  seem  likely,  when 
gathered  in,  to  be  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  Unless 
more  money  than  I  can  well  afford  to  spendis  laid  out 
upon  the  land,  it  yields  so  poor  a  return,  that  I  fear 
my  undertaking  will  not  prosper.  I  shall  certainly 
never  make  my  fortune  here ;  and  to  toil  as  I  have 
lately  done,  for  a  mere  subsistence,  on  this  barren, 
ungrateful  soil,  is  very  disheartening. 

If,  indeed,  I  had  any  interest  in  the  place — if  my 
home  were  more  comfortable,  or  I  had  neighbours  to 
encourage  and  take  part  with  me,  I  think  I  might  like 
the  life  I  am  leading  sufficiently  well  to  continue  it. 
I  do  not  shrink  from  toil — it  is  the  best  part  of  my  in- 
heritance— but  the  incivility  of  the  peasantry  here,  the 
coarseness  I  discover  in  those  who  are  somewhat  above 
them  in  the  social  scale,  repel  me.N  The  insolence  of 
Sir  Jasper — the  madness  of  the  poor  old  women  to 
whom  I  would  willingly  be  of  service — puts  it  out  of 
the  question  that  I  can  be  on  terms  of  amicable  alliance 
with  either  party. 

I  begin  to  think  that  I  was  wrong  in  not  appre- 
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ciating  Erskine's  good  offices.  He  is  my  only  friend 
in  the  county ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  can  leave  the  farm, 
I  shall  accept  the  very  kind  invitation  he  has  sent  me, 
to  visit  him  and  his  agreeable  wife  at  Velindra.  He 
says  they  are  as  dull  as  myself,  and  quite  alone ;  but  he 
does  not  know  how  different  is  solitude  shared  by  an 
intelligent  companion,  to  such  an  existence  as  mine. 

I  believe,  if  I  do  not  exchange  it,  for  a  time,  for 
some  description  of  society,  I  shall  become  as  mad  as 
Pope  and  Pagan,  and  turn  like  a  savage  upon  those 
who  wish  to  befriend  me.  I  have  plenty  of  warning 
in  these  poor  women,  and  Sir  Jasper  Egremont,  of  the 
effect  of  absolute  savage  loneliness  on  the  heart  and 
mind.  It  is  undoubtedly  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ; 
yet,  in  these  wilds,  and  with  such  prospects  as  mine, 
it  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  and  even  presumptuous, 
to  seek  to  provide  myself  with  a  helpmate.  I  suppose 
I  must  be  satisfied  with  Thomas  and  Sally ;  but  they 
appear  every  day  more  detestable,  and  are,  as  Erskine 
prophesied  they  would  become,  the  torment  of  my  life. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  river  scenery  about  Velindra  looked  even  prettier, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  second  visit,  than  earlier  in  the 
summer.  September  has  just  commenced,  and,  here 
and  there,  a  golden  gleam  among  the  foliage  tells  that 
the  autumn  is  coming,  but  is  not  yet  upon  us.  The 
harvest  has  been  gathered  in,  this  year,  in  time  to  leave 
the  fields  clear  for  the  sportsman.  I  found  Erskine 
thinking  of  nothing  but  that  the  day  after  my  arrival 
was  the  first  of  the  shooting-season.  For  my  part,  I 
have  been  so  differently  occupied,  that  I  had  scarcely 
thought  of  the  circumstance* 

Mrs.  Erskine,  unlike  her  husband,  was  looking  very 
languid,  and  unfit  for  exertion.  She  was  much  thinner 
than  when  I  saw  her  before,  and  I  wondered  that  he 
did  not  feel  uneasy  about  her  extreme  delicacy  of  ap- 
pearance. His  first  remark,  indeed,  had  been  that 
Edith  was  not  well ;  but,  when  I  expressed  my  regret, 
he  begged  me  to  say  nothing  to  her  on  the  subject. 
His  wife  was  full  of  nervous  fancies ;  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  them  was  the  sure  way  to  increase  her  ma- 
ladies. He  always  tried  to  laugh  her  out  of  them ;  and 
told  her  that  she  had  a  particular  indisposition  for  every 
season  of  the  year. 
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He  had  made  an  engagement  to  take  me  with  him, 
on  the  morrow,  when  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  offered  him  shooting.  Erskine,  I  find,  has 
not  any  of  his  own.  His  pretty  place  has  very  little 
land  attached  to  it.  It  is  a  mere  cottage  orn£,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  tempted  him  to  become  its  occu- 
pant, soon  after  his  marriage.  Though  he  is  heartily 
tired  of  it,  my  friend  is,  I  suspect,  of  such  a  lazy,  unde- 
cided kind  of  temperament,  that  he  prefers  finding  fault 
to  the  trouble  certain  to  be  incurred  by  a  change  of  re- 
sidence. 

I  can  find  no  other  fault  with  the  one  he  occupies, 
than  the  want  of  interest  belonging  to  all  places  that 
are  not  our  own.  The  last  August  day  passed  very 
pleasantly.  In  the  evening,  we  walked  again  by  the 
swiftly-gliding  river ;  and  while  displaying  the  anima- 
tion, which,  with  her,  seems  to  follow  the  being  in- 
duced to  make  the  slightest  exertion,  Mrs.  Erskine 
evidently  forgot  her  indisposition. 

I  told  Erskine  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
company him  to  his  friend's  house.  I  must  be  content 
to  wish  them  successful  sport,  without  joining  in  their 
amusement.  It  was  not  my  desire  to  enter  into  society, 
nor  to  lay  myself  under  obligation  to  strangers.  I  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  country  families,  and  de- 
sired to  continue  so,  until  my  position  was  better  as- 
certained. In  order  to  avoid  all  difficulties  and  dis- 
putes about  shooting,  that  fertile  source  of  quarrelling, 
I  had  not  even  taken  out  a  license. 

Erskine  seemed  much  annoyed,  and  said  that  I  should 
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find  nothing  to  amuse  me,  during  his  absence.  I  told 
him,  I  had  the  beautiful  scenery  to  explore.  He  pro- 
posed that  Edith  should  take  me  one  of  the  many  pic- 
turesque drives,  and  named  several,  particularly  that 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  what  everybody  ought 
to  see ;  but  she  was  such  a  coward,  and  so  inveterately 
indolent,  that  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  against  my 
being  able  to  persuade  her  to  go  with  me  anywhere. 
The  new  carriage-horses  were  much  too  spirited.  She 
had  not  been  out  with  them  half-a-dozen  times  since  he 
purchased  them  for  her. 

I  thought  him  much  too  ready  in  devising  pretences 
by  which  to  favour  his  wife's  alleged  unwillingness  to 
exert  herself.  Her  illness  seemed  to  arise,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  want  of  occupation  and  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  around  her.  If  he  had  good-humouredly 
furthered  her  wishes,  and  encouraged  her  to  take  exer- 
cise, I  believed  that  she  would  have  been  greatly  the 
better  for  it.  His  own  was  not  a  happy  disposition ; 
and  if  his  wife  felt  more  cheerful  than  usual,  Erskine 
Was  sure  to  have  a  severe  fit  of  the  blue-devils. 

His  amusements  were  principally  of  a  kind  which 
either  excluded  or  did  not  require  female  participation. 
He  was  a  keen  sportsman.  The  fishing  in  the  river 
had  been  his  great  attraction  to  Velindra,  but  a  quarrel 
with  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  had  cut  him  off  from 
the  best  places  for  sport.  .  Except  it  be  through  the 
ceaseless  disagreements  and  rancour  they  occasion,  and 
the  bitterness  too  often  diffused  thereby  over  the  other- 
wise social  relations  of  a  country-life,  ladies  can  have 
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little  share  in  the  active  pleasures  which  men  consider 
its  chief  attraction.  Edith's  husband  had  contemplated 
leaving  the  poor  nervous  invalid  alone  for  several  days; 
though  now,  on  my  firm  refusal  to  join  him,  he  changed 
his  plans,  and  arranged  to  be  at  home  in  time  for  a  late 
dinner. 

Mrs.  Erskine  was  more  easily  persuaded  to  venture 
out,  with  the  new  horses,  under  my  care,  than  he  had 
expected.  She  says,  his  manner  of  driving  alarms  her, 
and  he  laughs  so  much  at  her  timidity  that  it  takes  away 
all  her  pleasure  in  accompanying  him.  She  was  in 
better  spirits,  and  extremely  enjoyed  showing  me  the 
beautiful  country  in  which  she  lives.  If  she  was 
wearied  of  it,  on  her  own  account,  she  still  has  the 
taste  to  appreciate  it  for  those  to  whom  its  striking  fea- 
tures are  unfamiliar. 

The  rocky  banks  of  the  river,  the  distant  mountain 
chain,  the  fertile  valley,  were  all  shown  to  me,  with 
animation,  from  the  most  favourable  points  of  view ; 
and  she  did  not  seem  fatigued,  as,  after  a  lengthened 
excursion,  we  drove  back  along  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  beautifully-wooded  ridges  or  terraces  which  traverse 
this  county.  Below  us,  far  down  in  the  valley,  lay  the 
river,  gliding  now  between  picturesque  rocks,  now 
through  emerald  pastures.  Then  came  the  sloping  turf 
and  splendid  woods  of  some  noble  domain.  It  was  all 
sunny  and  bright  and  peaceful,  and  my  companion's 
eye  sparkled  as  she  pointed  out  to  me,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  Velindra,  a  range  of  blue  elevated  peaks, 
mingling  with  the  clouds. 
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Her  great  desire,  she  said,  had  always  been  to  ex- 
plore the  romantic  country  not  more  than  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  them.  She  felt  certain  that  the  excursion 
would  be  of  service  to  her ;  but  Erskine  disliked  the 
bad  roads  for  the  horses,  and  said  the  fatigue  would  be 
too  much  for  her  to  bear ;  besides  which,  the  springs  of 
the  carriage  would  never  recover,  according  to  him, 
from  the  jolting  which  such  an  expedition  would  oc- 
casion. He  seldom,  if  he  could  help  it,  turned  the  heads 
of  his  steeds  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains ;  and, 
perhaps  out  of  perversity,  it  was  the  only  one  in  which 
she  cared  to  drive. 

Erskine  was  quite  surprised,  when  he  returned,  not 
long  after  ourselves,  to  hear  that  we  had  gone  so  far. 
His  own  sport  had  been  indifferent,  and  the  heat  of  the 
weather  overpowering.  It  is  a  difficult  and  fatiguing 
country,  he  says,  to  walk  over.  The  fields,  where  he 
was  shooting,  lie  on  the  hill  sides,  and  the  birds  being 
wild  gave  him  more  trouble  than  he  liked  in  going  after 
them.  The  men  had  marked  ill,  his  hand  was  un- 
steady. Altogether,  he  ended  with  saying,  he  was 
afraid  that  he  did  not  care  as  much  about  shooting  as 
formerly.  He  had  felt  glad  to  put  off  his  engagement, 
on  the  excuse  my  stay  afforded,  till  the  following  week. 

Mrs.  Erskine  looked  animated  and  pretty,  when  she 
came  down  to  dinner.  The  long  drive  had  certainly 
done  her  good,  and  she  was  very  becomingly  dressed. 
Erskine,  though  he  is  extremely  satirical  on  this,  as  on 
most  other  subjects,  when  anything  is  amiss,  did  not 
seem  to  notice  the  improvement  in  her  appearance ;  but 
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teased  her  with  imagining  that  she  must  be  dreadfully 
tired,  and  that  the  horses  had  frightened  her.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  believe  that  she  had  not  some  mis- 
adventure to  record.  In  vain  did  she  assure  him  that 
nothing  disagreeable  had  happened.  He  went  on 
mimicking  and  tormenting  her. 

By  way  of  changing  the  conversation,  I  told  them  of 
my  visit  to  Sir  Jasper  Egremont,  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
old  ladies  in  the  Dingle.  Erskine  was  greatly  amused, 
and  his  kind-hearted  wife  quite  distressed  at  the  annoy- 
ance it  must  have  occasioned  to  me.  Being  a  good  deal 
out  of  humour  with  the  Farm,  I  did  not,  as  had  been 
the  case  on  my  first  visit,  strive  to  make  the  best  of 
everything ;  but  frankly  confessed  that  I  saw  no  way 
through  my  difficulties.  Between  the  ungrateful  soil, 
and  my  churlish  neighbours,  I  was  losing  all  interest 
in  the  place. 

"  Oh,  do  not  give  it  up  !"  said  Mrs.  Erskine,  warmly. 
' '  I  am  sure  that  in  time  you  will  find  it  answer.  Sir 
Jasper  cannot  invariably  make  himself  disagreeable; 
he  will  learn  to  understand  you  better.  You  will  find 
out  other  neighbours,  or  can  always  come  to  us.  I 
shall  be  quite  disappointed,  if  you  do  not  make  some- 
thing of  the  farm." 

"  I  suspect  our  friend  is  beginning  to  tire  of  rusticity, 
and  to  discover  that  civilized  customs  have  their  value, 
in  spite  of  the  disgust  with  the  world  and  its  ways,  in- 
spired by  a  fair  lady's  fickleness.  Confess,  Tudor,  that 
the  diamond  wheatears  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  your 
misanthropical  humour,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
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mer  !"  said  Erskine,  stumbling,  with  his  usual  want  of 
tact,  upon  a  subject  concerning  which  I  shall  never,  I 
believe,  learn  to  feel  and  speak  lightly.  To  complete 
my  annoyance,  I  was  conscious  that  I  blushed  like  a 
simpleton,  and  that  Edith's  quick  eye  was  upon  me ; 
though  she  looked  away,  the  moment  she  perceived  that 
her  husband's  jest  had  displeased  me. 

"  I  have  certainly  had  more  than  I  like  of  solitude, 
lately,"  I  said,  awkwardly  enough.  "  But,  however 
alive  I  may  be,  at  this  instant,  to  the  value  of  pleasant 
society,  I  do  not  see  much  chance  of  obtaining  it  at  the 
Pastures." 

"  I  told  you  from  the  first,  that  the  place  would  not 
suit  you,"  answered  Erskine,  as  if  he  were  broaching 
the  liveliest  and  most  consolatory  idea  in  the  world. 
"  What  can  a  man  such  as  you  are,  find  to  like  'in  a 
place  where  you  cannot  exchange  an  idea  with  a  friend, 
and  are  shut  up  in  a  house  with  an  idiot,  and  a  woman 
as  hideous  as  the  ugliest  of  the  Furies  ?  Positively, 
Harry,  your  housekeeper  is  such  a  fright,  that  my  horse 
shies,  whenever  he  catches  sight~  of  her !  Knowing 
you  to  be  somewhat  soft-hearted,  of  old,  as  well  as  ro- 
mantic in  your  ideas,  I  looked  out  narrowly  tc*see  if 
your  establishment  boasted  of  any  younger  and  fairer 
member ;  but  Sally  appears  to  be  ubiquitous,  and  to 
perform  the  functions  of  housekeeper,  dairy-woman, 
and  valet.  I  should  have  been  very  much  alarmed,  if 
I  had  beheld  even  an  agreeable-looking  kitchen-wench 
about  the  place.    Your  imagination  has  such  time  and 
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space  to  expand,  that  it  would  certainly  convert  her 
into  a  Dulcinea  del  Toboso !" 

"I  am  in  no  danger,"  I  replied.  " My  thoughts 
have  been  quite  otherwise  occupied ;  and,  in  harvest- 
time  especially,  I  have  no  leisure  to  indulge  in  any 
of  the  idle  dreams,  a  propensity  towards  which  your 
too  faithful  memory  has  treasured  up  against  me,  as 
being  my  besetting  sin.  If  I  remain  much  longer  at 
Lewell  Farm,  I  shall  become  quite  as  prosaic  as  your- 
self, and  think,  like  most  of  my  neighbours,  of  nothing 
but  short-horns  and  south-downs,  and  sowing  Swede 
turnips,  in  imitation  of  Sir  Jasper,  under  my  parlour- 
windows." 

"  We  can  do  nothing  better  for  Harry,  Edith,  than 
recommend  him  to  the  widow  at  Dinas  Court.  She  is 
fair,  fat,  and  forty,  and  would,  I  am  certain,  suit  Tudor 
exactly.  His  continuing  at  that  horrid  farm  is  a  perfect 
impossibility.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  I  have  in- 
troduced him  to  Mrs.  Crumpe." 

"  What  could  put  that  odious  woman  into  your  head  ? 
You  certainly  have  stranger  fancies  than  mine,"  said 
his  pretty  wife,  impatiently.  "  I  never  heard  of  any- 
thing *half  so  ridiculous.  Captain  Tudor,  I  am  sure, 
will  not  think  as  you  do.  Mrs.  Crumpe  is  more  of  an 
age  to  be  his  mother,  though  he  would  not  be  proud  of 
such  a  parent." 

"  She  is  a  very  good-looking  woman,  for  her  time  of 
life.  Stout  people  always  wear  the  best ;  besides,  she 
has  solid  advantages  to  weigh  in  the  balance  against 
her  corpulence,"  Erskine  provokingly  insisted.     "  The 
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old  iron-master  has  left  his  widow  sufficiently  well  en- 
dowed to  make  a  sensible  man  think  twice  before  he 
rejects  the  alliance," 

"  I  cannot  bear  that  set  of  people  !  There  are  two 
or  three  old  county  families,  but  more  of  what  some- 
body calls  the  aristocracy  of  trade,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood," said  his  wife,  contemptuously.  "  If  you  see  a 
loyely  place,  looking  as  if  it  must  belong  to  some 
ancient,  time-honoured  race,  with  a  handsome  equipage 
at  the  gate,  the  chances  are  that  such  a  woman  as  your 
Mend,  Mrs.  Crumpe,  comes  out,  and  gets  into  the  pretty 
fashionable  carriage.  I  am  certain  Captain  Tudor  will 
not  like  her !" 

"I  shall  take  Harry  oyer  to  Dinas  Court;  I  have 
been  thinking  of  it  all  the  time  we  were  talking,"  said 
Erskine,  without  attending  to  her.  €S  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  drives  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  widow's 
property  decidedly  is  the  best  managed  in  the  county. 
I  told  her  so  the  other  day,  and  I  assure  you,  she  was 
exceedingly  pleased  with  the  compliment.  See  what 
order  she  keeps  everything  in  ;  her  sleek  -  looking 
servants  and  coach  -  horses !  Depend  upon  it,  Mrs. 
Crumpe  understands  the  science  of  comfortable  living, 
and  Dinas  Court  would  be  a  good  exchange  for  Lewell 
Pastures.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  money  is  no  object  to 
her." 

"It  would  be  none  to  me,"  I  replied,  "if  linked  to 
such  an  incumbrance.  I  ^assure  you,  I  would  rather 
remain  at  the  Farm." 
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"Well,  Mrs.  Crumpe  is  better-looking  than  your 
housekeeper!  Edith  has  not  seen  how  indifferently 
you  are  off  for  beauty  at  the  Pastures.  The  old  ladies 
in  the  Dingle  are  not  likely  to  turn  your  head.  That 
is  fortunate ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  unless  you  chose  a  wo- 
man like  Mrs.  Crumpe,  matrimony  would  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  your  discomfort.  Never  mind  my 
wife's  dislike  of  her :  the  fact  is,  Edith  is  a  little  jealous 
of  the  widow,  who  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  has 
one  of  the  prettiest  estates,  with  the  best  shooting  and 
fishing  in  the  neighbourhood.  You  can  practise  your 
experiments  in  farming  on  a  much  more  extensive  and 
satisfactory  scale  at  Dinas  Court,  than  among  those 
sterile  hills." 

Erskine,  as  usual,  went  on  with  the  jest  a  little  longer, 
and  returned  to  it  oftener  than  was  altogether  pleasant. 
He  is  fond  of  harping  upon  a  theme,  particularly  if  it 
be  a  disagreeable  one ;  and  his  wife,  either  from  not 
being  quite  well,  or  on  account  of  her  really  entertaining 
an  aversion  towards  the  wealthy  ironmaster's  widow,  was 
nervously  impatient. 

Mrs.  Crumpe's  name,  I  soon  perceived,  was  not  the 
only  watchword  of  division  between  the  husband  and 
wife.  As  a  general  rule,  they  were  of  different  opinions 
on  every  subject ;  and,  though  a  slight  variety  of  taste 
may  sometimes  enhance  matrimonial  felicity,  the  con- 
trast was,  in  their  case,  carried  too  far  not  to  be  more 
than  piquant. 

Erskine  told  me,  half  in  joke,  when  we  were  alone, 
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that  Edith's  temper  was  very  different  to  what  it  had 
formerly  been ;  but  his  own  manner  was  so  provoking, 
and  he  showed  so  little  indulgence  to  what  he  knew  to 
be  her  failings,  that  I  could  scarcely  wonder  at  all  har- 
mony  having  departed  from  their  intercom. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  she  suffered  more  from  real 
ill-health  than  he  would  allow.  A  constant  fever  con- 
sumed her;  her  hands  were  burning;  and  she  could 
not  bear  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  rooms,  now 
that  he  chose  to  fancy  the  evening  air  unwholesome, 
and  insisted  on  having  the  windows  hermetically  closed, 
and  the  lamps  lighted,  before  dinner. 

When  the  sun  went  down,  he  felt  chilly,  and  ordered 
a  fire  to  be  kindled,  though,  as  she  said,  he  knew  that 
it  must  banish  her  to  her  room,  and  could  not,  at  this 
season,  be  necessary  for  any  one's  comfort.  In  a  thou- 
sand trivial  circumstances,  it  was  manifest  that  he  had 
ceased  to  pay  her  those  attentions  which  the  delicacy  of 
her  health  demanded ;  and  though  she  was  too  proud 
to  complain,  1  could  see  that  she  felt  hurt  at  being 
treated  with  so  little  consideration. 

He  said  that  she  liked  to  be  quiet,  and  did  not  even 
try  to  keep  her  with  us,  after  the  repast  was  over.  I 
found  her  in  the  drawing-room,  looking  tired  and  me- 
lancholy ;  though,  on  our  return  from  our  drive,  she 
had  seemed  full  of  animation. 

Erskine  is  not  without  good  qualities ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  treat  his  wife,  and 
that  her  lowness  of  spirits,  of  which  he  complains  so 
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often,  is  greatly  increased  by  his  allowing  her  to  be  too 
much  alone.  I  wish  I  could  make  these  two  discon- 
tented mortals  understand  their  own  interest  better,  and 
feel  what  a  treasure  they  are  throwing  away  in  each 
other's  affections.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  yet  too  late  to 
recal  them  to  their  senses. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

I  found  Mrs.  Erskine  sitting  under  the  verandah, 
reading,  in  front  of  the  open  windows  of  the  breakfast 
room,  at  a  much  earlier  hour,  the  next  morning,  than 
my  friend's  account  of  their  ordinary  habits  had  led 
me  to  expect.  The  clouds  of  the  previous  evening  had 
vanished  from  her  countenance.  Her  long  drive  had 
done  her  good,  she  said,  and  made  her  sleep  more 
soundly  than  usual.  She  certainly  looked  the  better  for 
it ;  and  nothing  had  as  yet  occurred  to  ruffle  her  pla- 
cidity. I  suspect  that  her  mood  is,  like  the  surface  of 
the  river,  vexedlby  every  passing  breeze. 

The  book  she  held  in  her  hand  supplied  a  subject  for 
conversation,  of  a  nature  in  which  she  told  me  that  she 
seldom  indulged.  Erskine  dislikes  poetry,  and  is  so*  sa- 
tirical that  she  would  not  for  the  world  read  to  him  a  line 
of  any  of  her  favourite  authors.  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  topics  whereon  they  are  hopelessly  at  variance ; 
since  neither  party  will  take  pains  to  modify  or  disguise 
their  difference  of  taste. 

She  conversed  very  pleasantly,  without  any  pedantry 
or  affectation,  but  in  a  way  which  showed  a  cultivated 
tone  of  mind,  until  he  came  down  stairs.  I,  who  had 
been  for  months  debarred  from  anything  like  intellec- 
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tual  society,  wondered  that  my  friend  should  not  appre- 
ciate such  a  companion.    He  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance till  very  late,  and  when  He  came  in,  complained  of 
headache.      This  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  the 
brightest  period  of  the  day  with  his  wife ;   but  I  saw 
her  grow  pale  and  nervous,  when  he  lounged  over  his 
breakfast,  keeping  her  a  prisoner  at  the  table,  as  he  always 
did,  she  complained,  till  the  beauty  of  the  lovely  Sep- 
tember morning  was  entirely  gone,  before  the  cloth  was 
taken  away.     He  stared  at  her  unreasonableness,  and 
asked  her  whether  the  days  were  not  long  enough  for 
people,  like  themselves,  who  had  nothing  to  do.      She 
had  tired  herself  with  rising  so  early,  and  would,  he 
foresaw,  be  unfit  for  exertion.     The  wisest  thing  she 
could  do  would  be  to  lie  down  again,  while  he  rode  out 
with  me,  by  way  of  killing  the  time  between  breakfast 
and  dinner. 

I  thought  she  seemed  annoyed  at  the  suggestion ; 
but,  when  I  strove  to  alter  Erskine's  arrangement,  and 
include  her  in  the  equestrian  party,  she  declined  to  ac- 
company us.     Her  husband  prevented  her  yielding  to 
persuasion,  by  saying,  that  there  was  not  a  horse  in  his 
stable  which  she  was  courageous  enough  to  mount.    I 
am  afraid  she  noticed  that  he  did  not  wish  her  to  go ; 
for,  after  breakfast  was  over,  we  saw  nothing  of  her. 
The  horses  came  round  to  the  door,  and,  on  my  asking 
how  she  would  amuse  herself  during  our  absence,  her 
husband  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  that,  if  she 
went  beyond  the  grounds,  once  in  a  week,  Edith  fan- 
cied it  a  wonderful  exertion.     She  would  probably  not 
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f-  recover  from  what  she  had  done,  the  day  before,  during 
a'  the  rest  of  my  stay.  He  appeared  perfectly  satisfied  to 
^  leave  her  behind,  and  we  set  off  without  her. 
t:;  Erskine  was  in  one  of  his  most  agreeable  humours. 
If  he  did  not  point  out  all  the  features  of  the  country 
with  the  same  picturesque  taste  which  had  been  exhi- 
bited by  my  companion  of  the  day  before,  he  showed, 
at  all  events,  a  very  correct  knowledge  of  its  distin- 
guishing characteristics ;  and  he  told  me  several  enter- 
taining anecdotes  respecting  the  principal  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  their  ownerg,  Certainly,  both  hus- 
band and  wife  appear  infinitely  more  to  advantage 
apart  than  together. 

At  dinner  and  afterwards,  he  persisted  in  conversing 
entirely  on  masculine  subjects,  politics,  field-sports,  and 
local  topics,  in  which  his  wife  could  not  be  expected  to 
take  any  interest.  Edith  looked  very  impatient,  and 
scarcely  opened  her  lips,  until  I  forcibly  withdrew  my 
attention  from  him,  and  tried  to  draw  her  out  and  lead 
her  to  talk  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  her  taste.  Then 
Erskine  began  to  yawn  and  show  symptoms  of  weari- 
ness, and  finally  fell  fast  asleep.  I  must  study  this  ill- 
matched  couple  longer  than  J  have  yet  done,  before  I 
can  at  all  comprehend  how,  even  when  the  peculiarities 
of  both  had  the  piquancy  of  novelty,  Mrs.  Erskine 
could  be  induced  to  believe  that  any  sympathy  of  dis- 
position existed  between  herself  and  my  friend. 

He  was  at  considerable  pains,  during  breakfast,  the 
next  day,  to  please  her ;  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  him 
press  her  to  join  us  in  taking  a  drive.     He  had  or- 
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dered  the  carnage  early,  and  proposed  to  set  off  before 
the  heat  of  the  afternoon  should  render  her  languid 
and  indisposed  for  exertion.  When  she  came  down 
again  from  her  dressing-room,  soon  afterwards,  ready 
to  accompany  us,  yery  prettily  arrayed,  and  with  a 
bright  colour  tinging  her  cheeks,  I  trusted  that  the 
morning  would  end  as  pleasantly  as  it  had  commenced. 
At  present,  the  brisk  wind  was  blowing  the  river  into 
tiny  wavelets;  and  when  Erskine  mounted  the  box, 
and  took  the  reins  from  the  groom,  the  highly-mettled 
steeds  seemed  on  their  best  behaviour. 

As  soon  as  we  set  off,  however,  I  perceived  that  his 
wife  had  no  confidence  in  his  skill.  The  horses,  not 
having  been  out  the  previous  day,  were  very  fresh. 
Sometimes,  when  talking  to  us,  he  became  absent,  and 
let  the  reins  hang  loose ;  then  he  jerked  them  sharply, 
or  held  them  with  so  tight  a  hand  that  the  spirit  of  his 
coursers  fretted  against  the  unnecessary  restraint  im- 
posed upon  their  speed.  I  now  remembered  that,  in 
former  times,  he  was  famed  for  being  the  worst  whip 
in  the  regiment.  If  any  accident  occurred,  it  was  a 
common  question  whether  Erskine  were  on  the  box. 

As  usual,  my  friend  piqued  himself  on  the  excellence 
of  his  driving,  and  thought  nothing  of  his  riding,  his 
really  shining  talent.  I  saw  his  nervous  wife  start  and 
tremble  at  the  numerous  sudden  checks  and  jolts  which 
his  unsteady  coachmanship  occasioned ;  but  she  behaved 
remarkably  well,  and  did  not  utter  a  syllable  of  com- 
plaint or  expostulation,  even  when  he  turned  round, 
and  teased  her  about  her  timidity. 
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He  took  the  lower  road  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and, 
after  a  time,  crossed  the  stream,  and  appeared  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  mountains.  Mrs.  Erskine  was  quite  de- 
lighted, and  would  not  speak,  lest  any  syllable  she 
uttered  might  make  her  husband  relinquish  his  purpose 
of  showing  me  the  most  romantic  part  of  the  scenery. 
This  became  very  wild,  and  I  was  surprised  at  Er- 
skine's  trusting  his  carriage  in  such  vile  roads.  We 
meandered  in  and  out,  among  the  hills,  till  his  wife 
said,  she  had  not  a  conception  whither  he  was  taking  us. 

At  length  we  emerged  from  the  intricate  lanes  we 
had  been  threading,  and  again  came  in  sight  of  the 
river.  It  took  a  sharp  turn  round  a  rocky  peninsula, 
which  stood  boldly  forward  into  the  stream,  crowned  by 
a  very  noble-looking  mansion.  The  style  of  the  building 
was  ancient,  but  it  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. Here  and  there,  extremely  fine  old  oaks  spread 
their  twisted  branches  over  the  closely-shaven  lawn, 
breaking  the  line  of  the  picturesque  edifice.  A  stately 
terrace-walk  extended,  in  front  of  this,  from  end  to  end, 
and  appeared  as  if  it  must  afford  a  magnificent  prospect. 
The  commanding  eminence,  Erskine  said,  looked  over 
five  counties,  and  was  the  best  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  gaining  a  correct  impression  of  the  nature  of 
the  scenery. 

The  moment  we  came  within  view  of  the  house, 
beautiful  as  the  scene  undoubtedly  was,  Mrs.  Erskine 
looked  disappointed.  "  Oh,  Charles !"  she  said,  "  how 
unkind  you  are !  You  have  brought  us  round  to  Dinas 
Court.     If  you  are  determined  to  call  there,  pray  let 
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me  get  out  and  walk.  I  dare  not  venture  to  drive  up 
to  the  house.  Suppose  we  should  meet  any  other  car- 
riage!" 

Erskine  only  laughed  at  her ;  refusing  to  stop,  and 
declaring  that  there  was  no  danger.  He  had  intended 
calling  on  Mrs.  Crumpe,  when  he  left  home.  It  was 
the  prettiest  place  in  the  county,  and  Harry  must 
see  it. 

His  wife  said  no  more,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  we 
turned  in  at  the  lodge,  which  was  quite  in  character 
with  the  dwelling-house,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  old 
English  architecture.  The  road  then  ascended  very 
steeply,  and  was  so  narrow  that  I  did  not  think  Mrs. 
Erskine's  apprehensions  at  all  unreasonable.  It  was  so 
shaded  by  trees  that  we  could  not  see  far  along  it,  after 
passing  the  lodge ;  but,  before  we  got  half  way  to  the 
mansion,  we  heard  another  equipage  rapidly  approach- 
ing us. 

I  saw  that  Erskine  was  by  no  means  so  self-possessed 
as  he  professed  to  be ;  but  he  persisted  in  declaring 
that  there  was  plenty  of  room,  drawing  much  nearer 
than  I  liked  to  the  steep  side  of  the  declivity.  Mean- 
while, the  carriage  of  the  iron-master's  wealthy  widow 
came  quickly  on ;  neither  party  could  turn  back,  and 
a  collision  appeared  inevitable,  unless,  which  I  doubted, 
Erskine  could  keep  his  horses  perfectly  steady. 

As  I  anticipated,  they  swerved  just  at  the  moment 
when  they  should  have  taken  up  as  little  room  -as 
possible.  The  wheel  went  over  the  bank,  and  the  car- 
riage was  upset— fortunately,  with  little  violence.    The 
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strength  of  the  iron  chains  and  supports  which  guarded 
the  road,  saved  us  from  being  precipitated  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  descent. 

My  first  care  was  to  release  Mrs.  Erskine.  She 
trembled  violently,  but  had  not  uttered  a  scream.  No 
woman  could  have  behaved  better.  Then  I  went  to 
help  Erskine  with  the  horses,  which  were  kicking  and 
plunging  violently. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  could  bring  them  to, 
order.  The  slow!  pace  at  which  Erskine  had  beenV 
driving  had  chafed  their  temper,  and  now  they  were 
ungovernable  from  terror.  With  great  difficulty,  we 
succeeded  in  unharnessing  them,  and  they  were  led 
away  to  the  stables,  while  measures  were  taken  to  re- 
medy the  injury  sustained  by  the  carriage. 

Erskine  bore  the  disaster  well.  He  generally  seems 
in  a  better  humour  when  things  go  wrong,  than  when 
all  lies  smooth  before  him.  The  accident  which  had 
occurred,  he  whispered,  ought  rather  to  be  rejoiced  at, 
since  it  was  evidently  intended  by  Providence  to  in- 
terest Mrs.  Crumpe  in  my  favour. 

She  had  alighted,  of  course,  and  was  profuse  in  her 
expressions  of  concern,  and  hospitable  invitations  for 
us  all  to  go  with  her  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Erskine  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  sit  upon  the  grass,  till  the  car- 
riage was  ready;  but  neither  her  husband  nor  the 
mistress  of  Dinas  Court  would  hear  of  her  remaining 
out  of  doors. 

Erskine,  I  saw,  contemplated  inflicting  Mrs.  Crumpe 
upon  me ;  but  his  wife  was  more  compassionate,  and 
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laid  her  shaking  hand  upon  my  arm,  when  she  found 
t£at  they  would  not  leave  her  in  peace;  so  my  Mend 
escorted  the  widow. 

She  is  just  such  a  person  as  Mrs.  Erskine  led  me  to 
expect — excessively  vulgar,  purse-proud,  and  talkative; 
— more  like  a  portly  housekeeper  in  appearance  than 
the  owner  of  her  well-appointed  residence.  Every- 
thing  jiround  her  bespeaks  wealth,  and  the  mode  by 
which  it  has  been  acquired. 
'  "  Now,  what  will  you  have  ?"  she  asked,  looking 
good-naturedly  at  Mrs.  Erskine's  pale  countenance, 
when  we  reached  the  mansion.  "  Tou  want  something 
terribly,  I  am  sure.  Not  that  nasty  Eau  de  Cologne  ! 
— I  am  no  advocate  for  stimulants — but  just  something 
hot  and  substantial.  There's  luncheon  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  but  I  am  afraid  what  is  on  the  table  is  cold.  I 
took  a  snack,  myself,  from  the  servants9  dinner,  before 
I  went  out — a  mouthful  of  pork  and  peas — and,  I 
assure  you,  it  was  capital.  Trafford!  bring  us  in  a 
little." 

"  So  much  for  the  aristocracy  of  trade !"  whispered 
Mrs  Erskine  to  me,  as  we  entered  a  really  splendid 
dining-hall,  filled  with  family  pictures,  and  hung  with 
arras.  The  table  was  spread  with  every  description  of 
delicacy ;  but  early  habit  was  apparent  in  the  lady's 
preference  for  the  diet  of  her  domestics. 

Mrs.  Erskine  declined  taking  anything.  Her  hus- 
band, however,  was  won  over  by  Mrs.  Crumpe  to  sit 
down ;  and  Trafford,  having  entirely  disregarded  her 
suggestion  about  the  pork,  handed  round  the  various 
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dishes  ;  taking  care,  I  observed,  not  to  forget  his  mis- 
tress in  their  distribution,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  cham- 
pagne and  burgundy,  freely  dispensed. 

I  persuaded  Mrs.  Erskine  to  take  a  little  wine,  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Crumpe's  assurance  that  it  was  bad  to 
drink  without  eating,  and  that  wine  always  flew  to  her 
head  if  she  swallowed  it  fasting.  By  way  of  neutral- 
ising the  effect  of  the  copious  supplies  which  the  atten- 
tive butler  poured  into  her  glass,  the  good  lady  made  a 
very  satisfactory  meal  in  our  presence ;  always,  I  per- 
ceived, preferring  the  viands  which  Trafford  recom- 
mended. 

Erskine  was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  and 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  depart.  Mrs.  Crumpe  was  evi- 
dently pleased  with  his  proposing  that  she  should  shew 
his  friend  her  beautiful  place.  Edith  could  rest  on  the 
sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  if  she  preferred  it.  I  im- 
plored her  not  to  leave  me  at  the  mercy  of  her  husband 
and  this  terrible  female ;  and  she  yielded,  with  a  lan- 
guid smile,  to  my  wish. 

When  we  went  out  upon  the  terrace,  I  was  quite 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  view.  The  river 
flowed  like  liquid  gold  in  the  foreground.  Towers 
and  pinnacles  of  rock  shot  up  from  the  woods  along  its 
course.  In  one  direction,  the  level  fertile  plains,  dotted 
with  pleasant  country  seats,  farms  and  cottages,  peep- 
ing out  from  among  luxuriant  groves,  stretched  far 
away— -on  the  other  side,  rocks  and  water  and  foaming 
cataracts  abounded ;   and  the  eye  rested,  in  the  dis- 
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tance,  on  the  mountains,  which  the  purple  tint  of  the 
sunset  seemed  to  bring  more  prominently  forward. 

To  the  left  of  the  house  there  was  a  romantic  fall  of 
the  river,  which  swept  on,  all  boil  and  foam,  over  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  with  a  perpetual  roar  very  unlike 
the  murmuring  song  with  which  it  crept  oyer  and 
among  the  willow  branches  at  Velindra.  Mrs.  Crumpe 
said  she  liked  the  noise.  It  put  her  in  mind  of  the 
works,  which,  when  she  was  a  girl,  had  been  close  at 
hand.  Now  that  she  lived  alone,  she  often  wished  her 
late  husband  whad  not  moved  away  from  where  the 
forges  were  at  play.  Night  and  morning,  there  was 
always  something  going  on;  and  the  fires  burned 
cheerily  in  the  winter. 

I  felt  so  angry  with  Erskine  for  the  wish  he  very 
plainly  manifested  to  recommend  me  to  the  widow,  that 
I  was  barely  civil.  Pope  and  Pagan  would  certainly 
have  been  treated  more  courteously.  Fortunately, 
Mrs.  Erskine's  indisposition  gave  me  an  excuse  for 
bestowing  all  my  attention  upon  her.  By  the  time 
that  we  had  finished  our  inspection  of  the  grounds,  she 
was  quite  exhausted,  and  got  into  the  carriage  tho- 
roughly tired,  the  moment  it  came  round  to  the  door. 

The  horses,  in  spite  of  Erskine's  bad  driving,  brought 
us  home  very  quietly.  I  believe  the  fright  had  stea- 
died them.  If  he  had  not  persisted  in  taking  us  to  see 
that  disagreeable  woman,  his  wife  observed,  in  the  even- 
ing, no  accident  would  have  occurred.  Unluckily  she 
added,  that  they  had  gone  delightfully,  the  last  time 
they  were  out,  when  I  had  driven  them. 
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I  saw  that  Erskine  did  not  like  this  remark.  They 
were  skittish  brutes,  he  said,  not  half  so  suitable  for 
her  as  the  old  ones  with  which  they  had  parted.  He 
should  sell  them,  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  buy 
some  mules.  No  other  animals  were  quiet  enough  for 
such  a  coward  as  herself  to  drive  in  her  carriage. 

"  Did  I  speak  one  word  ?"  she  said,  much  agitated. 
"  Is  he  not  too  provoking,  Captain  Tudor  ?  He  over- 
turns me  down  a  bank,  and,  but  for  your  stopping  the 
horses,  would  have  broken  all  our  necks;  and  then 
finds  fault  with  me  for  the  consequences  of  his  own  un- 
skilfulness.     I  never  will  go  out  with  him  again !" 

She  burst  into  tears.  Erskine  walked  about  the 
room,  in  a  passion.  I  felt  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 
It  was  impossible,  I  said,  for  any  lady  to  have  behaved 
better,  and  shown  more  presence  of  mind,  than  Mrs. 
Erskine.  The  accident  might  have  been  a  very  serious 
one.  If  Mrs.  Crumpe  had  so  much  wealth  at  her  dis- 
posal,  it  was  a  pity  that  she  did  not  alter  the  approach 
to  her  residence. 

As  I  expected,  the  mention  of  her  name  in  some  de- 
gree restored  good  humour.  Erskine  enquired  what  I 
thought  of  the  place,  and  whether  its  mistress  was  not 
still  a  fine-looking  woman. 

"  Do  not  talk  of  the  odious  creature !"  said  Mrs. 
Erskine,  half  laughing,  half  crying.  "I  shall  not 
easily  forget  Captain  Tudor's  face  of  amazement,  when 
he  first  saw  her.'  I  declare,  the  good-looking  butler 
and  she  are  much  better  suited  to  each  other." 

"  Trafford  is  a  formidable  rival,"  remarked  Erskine, 
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gravely.  "  Did  you  notice  how  he  pointed  out  all  the 
choice  morceaux  to  his  mistress  ?  The  pork  and  peas 
had  not  spoiled  her  appetite  for  lighter  fare.  Only 
fancy  the  respectable  lady  sitting  down  to  that  splendid 
repast,  and  begging  for  a  slice  of  her  servants9  dinner 
in  preference!  It  is  my  belief  that  she  expected 
Tudor,  and  I  am  certain  she  was  pleased  with  his  ap- 
pearance. I  will  wager  my  existence  that  we  have  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  before  he  leaves  us  !" 

I  assured  Mrs.  Erskine  that  she  need  not  apprehend 
being  exposed,  on  my  account,  to  the  dangerous  ascent 
of  the  hill.  Even  Dinas  Court  would  not  tempt  me  to 
sell  my  freedom.  I  decidedly  preferred  Sally  and  the 
Pastures. 

Erskine  carried  on  the  joke  for  some  time  longer ; 
and,  I  believe,  he  seriously  entertains  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  a  capital  thing  for  me.  I  am  beginning,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  an  ill-assorted  marriage  is  a  still 
worse  evil  than  absolute  solitude ;  and  would  not  ex- 
change my  portion  for  my  friend's ;  much  less,  for  the 
alliance  hie  proposes.  All  the  romance  of  his  life  is  at 
an  end ;  and  his  wife,  who  probably  nourished  greater 
illusions  on  the  subject,  from  being  of  a  more  imagina- 
tive disposition,  is  still  more  fatally  undeceived. 

Erskine  found  it  impossible  to  get  off  his  shooting 
engagement,  yesterday.  His  friend  had  invited  a  party 
to  meet  him  at  dinner,  and  though  he  always  grumbles 
at  having  to  go  out,  he  is  evidently  fond  of  society. 
He  left  strict  orders,  when  he  departed,  that  Mrs.  Er- 
skine was  not  to  take  out  the  new  carriage-horses.     As 
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he  was  unable  to  drive  himself,  he  felt  certain  that  an 
accident  would  happen. 

His  wife  did  not  appear  as  apprehensive  as  he  accuses 
her  of  being ;  and  laid  all  the  blame  of  what  had  oc- 
curred on  Mrs.  Crumpe's  inconveniently-planned  drive. 
Nothing  should  induce  her  to  go  to  Dinas  Court  again, 
until  it  was  altered.  We  walked  down  to  the  pretty  little 
village  I  passed  through  in  coming  here ;  and  saun- 
tered about  the  churchyard,  reading  the  quaint  epi- 
taphs, and  watching  the  sun-light  fade  and  the  shadows 
creep  over  the  distant  mountains  and  across  the  grass, 
until  their  length  reminded  us  that  it  was  dinner-time. 
Mrs.  Erskine  said  we  might  think  it  fortunate  that  her 
husband  was  not  at  home,  waiting  for  us ;  when  the  clock 
in  the  drawing-room  showed  that  we  were  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  beyond  the  accustomed  period.  Like  most  idle 
men,  Erskine  makes  a  great  point  of  being  punctual, 
on  these  occasions.  Though  he  knows  not  what  to  do 
with  his  time,  he  is  miserable  if  five  minutes  be  lost  in 
setting  down  to  dinner.  If  he  invites  her  to  walk  with 
him,  he  will  not  wait  a  second,  while  his  wife  is  putting 
on  her  bonnet ;  and  either  sets  off  without  her,  or  calls 
for  her,  till  the  poor  woman  cannot  tie  the  strings.  It 
was  a  luxury  to  dine  with  the  windows  open,  and  feel 
the  soft  air  breathing  in  from  the  river. 

Erskine  came  back  early,  and  said  that  he  had  had  a 
very  agreeable  party.  Mrs.  Crumpe,  nevertheless,  was 
the  only  lady-guest  present,  and  she  had  been  invited 
to  keep  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  countenance,  at 
table.     They  had  not  appeared  after  dinner. 
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It  was,  in  fact,  what  Erskine  likes  and  I  detest,  a 
man's  party.  But  for  my  being  his  visitor,  I  suspect 
that  he  would  not  have  been  at  home  so  early.  He  was 
in  very  good  spirits,  and  assured  me,  by  way  of  raising 
mine,  that  Mrs.  Crumpe  and  the  obliging  butler  were 
equally  delighted  with  me.  She  had  told  him  that 
Trafford,  who  was  an  excellent  physiognomist,  had 
taken  quite  a  fancy  to  his  friend ;  and  he  had  had  fa- 
mous sport  all  dinner-time,  teasing  her  about  me. 

He  did  not  say  any  more  last  night ;  but  this  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Erskine  told  me,  before  breakfast,  that  he 
had  actually  accepted  for  me,  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
an  invitation  to  Dinas  Court.  There  was  no  [time  to 
send  an  excuse ;  indeed,  she  assured  me  that  she  had 
said  all  she  could  against  our  going ;  but  her  husband 
was  so  positively  bent;  upon  it,  that  he  would  never  for- 
give either  of  us,  if  we  did  not  comply.  When  one  of 
these  obstinate  whims  takes  possession  of  his  mind, 
there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  diverting  him  from  it. 

I  felt  as  much,  perhaps  even  more  provoked  than 
she  did ;  and  again  represented  to  Erskine,  when  he 
came  down,  my  wish  to  avoid  introductions ;  but  he  was 
quite  as  impracticable  as  his  wife  had  declared  would 
be  the  case.  There  was  no  party,  and  I  already  knew 
Mrs.  Crumpe.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  send  an 
excuse,  half  an  hour  before  dinner-time.  He  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  we  must  go. 

The  drive  was  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  affair.  As 
Mrs.  Crumpe  was  forewarned  of  our  arrival,  there 
could  be  no  danger  of  meeting  her  carriage ;   and  the 
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people  at  the  lodge  assured  us  that  the  avenue  was 
quite  clear.  We  had  leisure  to  admire  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  trees,  and  of  the  bold  ascent  which  occa- 
sioned the  inconvenience  of  the  steep  approach  to  the 
mansion. 

The  covers  were  all  taken  off  from  the  furniture ; 
and  the  old  ironmaster's  relict  received  us  in  great 
state.  Her  neck  and  arms,  fully  displayed,  shone  with 
jewels :  and  I  thought  she  looked  a  little  affronted  at 
Mrs.  ErsWs  simple  muslin  dress. 

When  Trafford  announced  that  dinner  was  served, 
we  found  a  magnificent  repast,  from  which  daylight 
was  excluded,  in  order  that  the  numerous  candelabra 
might  show  off  the  massive  plate  to  advantage.  A  ser- 
vant waited  behind  each  of  our  chairs ;  while  the  at- 
tentive butler  devoted  himself  especially  to  his  mistress, 
and,  as  Erskine  insinuated,  to  me ;  handing  me  every 
dish  that  pleased  her  fancy,  and  assuring  me,  sotto-voce, 
that  I  should  find  it  excellent. 

The  whole  affair,  in  my  opinion,  was  an  equal  display 
of  wealth  and  bad  taste.  When  the  ladies  retired, 
Trafford  still  lavished  his  assiduities,  as  well  as  the 
choicest  contents  of  his  mistress's  cellar,  upon  us,  ap- 
pearing to  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  perfectly  to 
ascertain  the  merits  of  each  particular  vintage.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  more  accomplished  butler ;  and  his  well- 
sounding  name  and  gentlemanlike  bearing,  made  him 
seem  infinitely  more  deserving  of  a  position  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment,  than  the  widow.    I  believe,  it  was 
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only  the  natural  courtesy  of  his  disposition  which, 
caused  him  to  allow  himself  to  he  her  inferior. 

It  was  wonderful  how  much  Erskine  and  our  hostess 
found  to  say  to  each  other,  when,  in  spite  of  Trafford's 
solicitations,  we  followed  the  ladies  to  the  drawing- 
room.  His  wife  was  quite  curious  to  know  what  they 
could  be  talking  about,  in  a  whisper,  while  they  occu- 
pied one  of  the  soft  gorgeously-covered,  painted- velvet 
couches,  opposite  to  us: — Mrs.  Crumpe's  fat  arms, 
loaded  with  bracelets,  and  clumsily  folded,  as  she  sat 
upright ;  and  Erskine  resting  his  hand  on  the  carved 
wood  at  the  back,  and  leaning  towards  her. 

When  their  colloquy  was  at  an  end,  Erskine,  with 
the  widow's  permission,  did  the  honours  of  the  splendid 
collection  of  pictures,  mostly  by  the  old  masters.  Mrs. 
Crumpe  said,  her  husband  had  bought  them  in  a  lump, 
with  the  Vandykes  in  the  dining-room,  from  the  former 
family.  She  hardly  knew  one  from  the  other ;  but, 
now  that  she  had  had  them  brushed  up  and  newly 
framed,  she  thought  they  furnished  the  walls. 

The  whole  suite  of  apartments  was  lighted;  and 
Erskine  showed  off  the  curiosities  and  costly  bijouterie 
contained  there,  with  great  enthusiasm.  While  he  was 
pointing  out  to  his  wife  some  new  toy  which  she  had 
not  seen,  I  found  myself  at  the  mercy  of  the  widow ; 
and,  out  of  civility,  was  forced  to  talk  to  her. 

She  had  seated  herself ;—  I  conclude,  not  feeling  very 
active  after  dinner ; — and  was  twirling  her  short  fingers, 
so  as  to  display  her  rings.  I  scarcely  knew  what  to 
say ;  but  she  began  the  conversation  by  asking  if  I  did 
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not  think  that  Mrs.  Erskine  grew  thiwQr'eYerylday ; 
and  that  the  dress  she  wore  was  monstrously  wnj^qming 
to  her.  *».,; 

It  was  difficult  to  combine  politeness,  in  my  answer, 
with  perfect  veracity.  By  the  side  of  Mrs.  Crumpe, 
any  lady  might  have  looked  thin ;  and  Edith's  modestly 
covered  shoulders  pleased  my  eye  better  than  the  stout 
widow's  low-cut  'satin  bodice.  Nevertheless,  she  cer- 
tainly  is  right  in  considering  that  my  interesting  little 
hostess  is  too  slight. 

"  She  wants  some  one,  like  my  man  Trafford,  to  look 
after  her,  and  see  that  she  gets  what  she  likes  for  din- 
ner !"  observed  Mrs.  Crumpe,  with  a  significant  nod. 
"  Your  friend,  Major  Erskine,  does  not  know  how  to 
treat  her.  I  don't  think  him  looking  well;  and  he  is 
very  fanciful  about  diet.  If  there's  one  thing  better 
than  another  at  table,  he  calls  it  unwholesome ;  but  I 
notice  that  he  generally  partakes  of  it.  He  has  a  very 
good  appetite;  and  forgets  the  difference  between  a 
man  like  himself,  and  a  delicate  creature,  who  eats  no 
more  than  a  sparrow.  I  can't  say  that  I  like  his  way 
of  remarking  about  everything  one  puts  upon  one's 
plate ;  and  declaring  that  it  would  be  the  death  of  him 
to  touch  a  morsel.  Perhaps  his  wife  would  take  more, 
if  he  did  not  tease  her ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  nourishing 
things  she  wants,  and  the  more  of  them  the  better !" 

I  was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  widow,  that  Erskine* 
on  this  point  as  well  as  others,  did  not  understand  the 
management  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Crumpe  went  on  very 
fluently,  and  in  a  still  more  confidential  tone. 

VOL.  !•  v 
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"  It  made  me  quite  uncomfortable  to  see  the  poor 
thing  eat  so  bad  a  dinner ;  Trafford  handing  all  that 
was  tempting  to  her,  and  looking  quite  mortified  at  her 
constant  refusals !     I  don't  count  as  anything  that  flimsy 
croquet  which  she  let  you  put  upon  her  plate ;  and  as 
for  the  nonsense  of  Rhine  wines  that  she  seems  to  fancy, 
I  dare  say  they  act  upon  her  constitution  like  vinegar, 
and  do  her  more  harm  than  good.     It  is  a  bad  practice, 
Captain  Tudor,  too  much  cannot  be  said  against  it, 
when  ladies  like  Mrs.  Erskine,  who  have  more  spirits 
than  strength,  keep  themselves  up  by  three  or  four 
glasses  of  wine.     It  grows  upon  them,  till  they  cannot 
do  without  it,  and  soon  learn  to  increase  the  quantity, 
or  empty  the  flacons  in  their  dressing-cases,  the  moment 
they  feel  languid  and  out  of  sorts  !" 

Though  there  was  sound  sense  in  the  widow's  re- 
marks, I  did  not  see  that  they  applied  in  the  least  to 
the  present  occasion,  and  I  very  indignantly  refuted  the 
idea  of  the  possibility  she  intimated. 

"  That  is  just  like  a  man !  I  saw  you  doing  your 
best  to  persuade  her  to  take  more  champagne  than  was 
good  for  her ;  and  yet  you  would  be  the  first  to  be 
shocked,  if  she  exceeded  the  allowance  you  judged 
proper.  Erskine  thinks  wine  decidedly  bad  for  her, 
and  recommended,  by  my  advice,  ale  or  porter;  but 
she  will  not  touch  either.  I  told  him  not  to  mention 
my  name.  I  know  I  am  not  a  favourite ;  but  I  rather 
think  his  prescribing  a  thing  is  enough  to  make  her 
dislike  it.  They  do  not  agree  on  this  or  on  any  other 
subject.     People  as  thin  as  she  is,  seldom  have  even 
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tempers.    We  shall  hear  of  something  disagreeable  in 
that  quarter !" 

The  fat  lady  nodded  her  head  and  twirled  her  thumbs, 
on  each  of  which  a  large  ring  was  set,  more  diligently 
than  evex .  I  began  to  dislike  her  excessively,  and  as- 
sured her  that  I  saw  no  reason  to  apprehend  anything 
disastrous  at  Velindra. 

"  Oh,  you  think  them  a  happy  couple  ?  Well,  I 
can't  say  I  do ! — but  I  don't  understand  much  about  it. 
Having  been  an  old  man's  darling,  Captain  Tudor,  I 
am  perhaps  a  little  spoiled ;  and  Trafford  does  his  best 
to  supply  his  master's  place,  as  far  as  trifling  attentions, 
which  all  ladies  expect  at  the  dinner  table,  are  con- 
cerned. *  Never  let  your  mistress's  glass  stand  empty!' 
was  poor  dear  Mr.  Crumpe's  constant  direction ;  *  and 
always  fill  it  to  the  brim !  Ladies  do  not  like  to  ask 
for  more.'  He  had  a  kind  way,  too,  of  always  wishing 
me  to  take  wine  with  him.  Ah,  one  misses  these  little 
delicate  politenesses,  when  they  are  gone  !  Mr.  Crumpe 
was  a  good  man,  Captain  Tudor.  I  never  knew  half 
his  value  till  I  lost  him ;  and  now,  I  sometimes  think, 
all  the  rest  is  dross  !" 

The  lady  looked  round  her  gilded  and  illuminated 
halls,  nevertheless,  with  great  complacency.  I  was 
burning  with  impatience ;  for  I  saw  that  Erskine  was 
keeping  back  his  wife,  and  making  her  look  at  the 
ornaments  and  pictures,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  our 
tite-a-tete. 

"  Having  married  a  very  elderly  man,  to  please  mf 
parents,"  the  widow  went  on,  yet  more  familiarly,  "  I 
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am  now  at  liberty  to  gratify  myself,  and  enjoy  my  free- 
dom vastly ;  bnt  still  there  are  times  when  one  feels 
lonely.  Not  that  I  am  a  nervous  person,  like  Mrs. 
Erskine,  full  of  fancies !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  her 
husband  that  she  cannot  exist  without  that  smelling- 
bottle,  and  all  kinds  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  very  bad 
for  her,  in  my  opinion !  When  I  am  tired,  I  sit  down. 
Just  now,  for  instance,  I  don't  like  so  much  moving 
about;  but  there  she  has  been  standing,  this  hour, 
looking  at  all  my  nonsense  of  pictures  and  trumpery,  and 
talking, — don't  you  think  so  ? — a  little  flightily  for  a 
married  woman  V9 

f  She  eyed  me  very  keenly,  and  threw  a  spiteful  glance 
at  Edith.  I  suspect  she  had  found  time,  during  her 
apparently  earnest  colloquy  with  Erskine,  to  watch  her 
opposite  neighbour's  animated  countenance ;  and  that* 
as  I  was  the  only  single  man  present,  she  considered 
me  her  property ;  and  did  not  approve  of  my  paying 
more  attention  to  Mrs.  Erskine  than  to  herself.  I  said 
gravely,  that  I  admired  the  lively  manners  of  my  friend's 
wife  excessively. 

"  Yes !  she  gets  up  her  spirits  amazingly ,  when  there 
are  gentlemen  in  the  room,  and  is  just  their  style  of 
beauty,  I  dare  say,  though  too  thin  to  please  same  tastes/' 
persisted  Mrs.  Crumpe,  with  increasing  ill  -  nature. 
"  Not  quite  so  pleasant,  at  all  times,  to  her  husband,  I 
fancy ;  but  women  with  such  very  lively  manners  and 
weakly  constitutions,  are  not  the  best  companions  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two.  They  make  themselves  up 
for  the  moment,  but  have  no  stamina  to  fall  back  upon. 
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It  is  mighty  difficult  to  understand  them ; — to  fit  them, 
— as  their  dressmakers  would  say.  For  my  part, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  live  with  your  agreeable  friend ; 
though  no  one  knows  how  to  be  more  entertaining  in  & 
tite-d-tite,  and  when  she  chooses." 

Whatever  Erskine  might  think  on  the  subject,  Mrs. 
Crumpe  did  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  the  art  of 
making  herself  agreeable,  of  which  she.  accused  his  wife. 
I  crossed  the  room  abruptly,  on  pretence  of  examining 
the  cabinet  before  which  they  were  standing.  Both 
Edith  and  I  were  thankful  when  the  time  arrived  for 
our  departure. 

The  fires  from  the  iron-works  blazed  in  different 
directions,  and  dusky  figures  were  darting  about>  like 
so  many  demons,  between  us  and  the  light,  as,  avoiding 
the  winding  lanes  on  our  return,  we  traversed  a  deso- 
late-looking common.  I  thought  over  Mrs.  Crumpe's 
ill-natured  observations,  till  I  wished  that  I  could  throw 
her  into  the  open-mouthed,  yawning  furnaces,  where 
the  fires,  as  she  said,  burned  cheerily  all  the  night,  and 
the  forge-hammers  were  noisily  at  play. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Erskine  was  in  the  breakfast-room  before  us,  and 
seemed  in  High  good-humour,  the  morning  afterwards. 
It  was  very  evident  that  the  widow's  excellent  fare  and 
generous  wines  had  not  soured  his  temper.  There 
had  been  no  detestable  Marsala,  or  inferior  claret; 
no  resuscitated  entrees  on  the  table,  he  observed.  Every- 
thing was  of  the  best ;  or,  if  one  dish  were  superior  to 
another,  you  had  only  to  watch  Trafford's  countenance, 
and  see  what  he  pointed  out  to  his  mistress's  attention, 
in  order  to  discover  the  bonne-bouche  of  the  feast. 

Mrs.  Erskine  did  not  make  her  appearance  for  some 
time,  and,  as  usual,  was  of  a  contrary  humour  to  her 
husband.  She  looked  very  languid  and  unwell.  The 
length  of  the  drive  had  tired  her,  and  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  rooms  at  Dinas  Court  had  given  her  a 
dreadful  headache. 

Her  husband  was  more  than  commonly  attentive ; 
but  nothing  pleased  her.  She  shut  the  window,  saying 
there  was  fog  in  the  air,  and  that  it  chilled  her.  Ers- 
kine asserted  that  the  grey  morning  was  a  certain 
augury  of  fine  weather.  In  half  an  hour  the  sun  would 
be  out.  He  had  no  doubt  it  was  shining  brilliantly 
now  on  the  mountains. 
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It  may  be  so  P  his  wife  said  petulantly,  with  the 
air  of  a  nervous  person,  reminded  of  a  long-cherished, 
oft-disappointed  wish ;  "  but  it  is  very  disagreeable 
here  by  the  river.  I  am  certain  this  low,  damp  situa- 
tion is  killing  me.  It  is  very  hard  to  feel  as  ill  as  I  do, 
and  to  know  that  there  is  life  and  health  within  a  few 
miles,  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  reach  V9 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Erskine,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  quite  happy.  "  What  will  you  give  me,  Edith, 
if  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  planning  an  excursion 
to  the  mountains,  while  Tudor  is  with  us  V9  he  en- 
quired. 

His  wife's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight.  She  clapped 
her  hands,  and  laughed.  "  How  very,  very  delightful ! 
Are  you  really  serious,  Charles  V9  she  said,  looking  quite 
affectionately  at  her  husband ;  while  a  bright  colour 
rushed  to  her  cheeks,  and  made  her  appear  almost 
beautiful.  "  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  saying  this 
to  tantalise  me  ?" 

"  No,  indeed !"  he  answered.  u  I  have  made  up 
my  mind,  if  you  really  feel  equal  to  it,  and  Tudor  will 
go  with  us,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  week  in  a  tour 
among  the  blue  hills  you  look  at  so  lovingly.  Are  you 
sure  you  are  well  enough  to  venture." 

"  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could  ever  be  ill  and  nervous 
again,"  she  said,  gratefully.  "  I  am  so  much  obliged 
to  you  for  thinking  of  it.  When  will  the  phaeton  comte 
back  from  the  coachmaker's  ? — How  soon  shall  we  be 
able  to  set  off? — The  moment  I  breathe  the  mountain 
air,  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  feel  quite  strong." 
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"  It  really  seems  to  hare  done  Her  good  to  think  of 
it/9  said  Erskine,  looking  from  his  wife's  glowing  face 
to  me.  "  What  an  enthusiastic  creature  you  are,  Edith  ; 
and  how  well  Mrs.  Crumpe  understands  you !  It  was 
heir  suggestion ;  and  I  believe  she  was  quite  right  in 
considering  that  a  change  of  this  kind  would  do  yon 
more  good  than  anything.  The  good  lady  was  quite 
shocked  at  your  want  of  appetite,  and  says  you  grow 
thinner  every  time  she  sees  you." 

"  How  can  you  talk  about  that  odious  woman,  when 
I  am  thinking  only  of  our  delightful  excursion  T9  asked 
his  wife,  her  good  humour  damped  by  the  mention  of 
the  object  of  our  united  aversion.  u  What  does  she 
know  respecting  my  health  or  tastes  ?  Pray  do  not 
speak  of  me  to  her !  Was  that  what  you  were  convers- 
ing about  so  earnestly  on  the  sofa  ?"  she  added,  re- 
covering  her  temper,  and  smiling  archly. 

"  Not  exclusively/*  said  Erskine.  "lam  not  going 
to  tell  you  all  that  the  gay  widow  and  I  say  to  each 
other.  Part  of  our  colloquy  was  of  a  very  confidential 
nature.  One  thing  is  settled,  however.  If  we  go  to 
the  mountains,  Mrs*  Crumpe  must  be  of  the  party. 

Mrs.  Erskine  looked  quite  overwhelmed  and  bitterly 
disappointed.  "You  cannot  be  serious.  I  would 
rather  give  it  up.  To  have  that  detestable  woman 
associated  with  all  my  recollections  of  the  places  I  have 
so  longed  to  visit!  To  see  Mrs.  Crumpe  rising  up 
before  me  whenever  I  think  of  the  mountains !  No, 
indeed,  Charles  1  If  such  a  person  is  to  be  there,  to 
spoil  our  pleasant  trio,  I  would  far  rather  not  go  at  all.' ' 
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€t  It  would  not  be  a  party,  without  Mrs.  Crumpe  and 
Trafford !"  exclaimed  Erskine.  "  How  can  you  be  so 
silly  ?  I  certainly  shall  not  alter  my  arrangements.  I 
tell  you,  from  first  to  last,  the  proposal  was  hers.  What 
her  motives  may  be,  I  do  not  say ;  but  you  are  in- 
debted to  her  for  putting  the  scheme  into  my  head,  and 
convincing  me  that  it  would  do  you  all  the  good  in  the 
world.  Most  positively,  I  shall  not  think  of  going 
without  the  handsome  widow.  She  and  Trafford  un- 
dertake the  provision  department,  and  remove  all  trou- 
ble off  your  hands.  As  she  very  kindly  observed,  you 
would  not  be  equal  to  it ;  and  a  good  deal  of  prepara- 
tion is  necessary,  before  venturing  among  those  deso- 
late places,  where  money  will  not  purchase  what  is 
wanted."   * 

u  An  idea  worthy  of  Mrs.  Crumpe !"  remarked  Mrs. 
Erskine,  contemptuously.  "  Say  no  more  about  it. 
I  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  when  I  thought  that  you 
undertook  the  expedition  to  gratify  me-;  but  all  my 
satisfaction  is  gone,  now  that  she  is  associated  with  it. 
I  am  certain  Captain  Tudor  is  not  more  in  favour  of 
such  an  ill-assorted  party  than  myself.'9 

Ever  since  the  widow's  name  was  mentioned,  I  had 
been  longing  to  get  off.  I  now  hastened  to  say  that  I 
feared  my  staying  away  from  home  for  so  protracted 
a  period  was  out  of  the  question. 

Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow  I"  answered  Erskine. 

I  must  have  you  and  Mrs.  Crumpe*  Edith  will  be 
reasonable  directly.  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  of 
planning  an  excursion  of  this  sort  every  day.    I  am 
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certain  we  shall  have  glorious  weather,  and  that  we 
shall  enjoy  ourselves  amazingly.  You  have  not  an 
idea  what  an  appetite  a  walk  among  the  mountains 
awakens.  It  will  be  no  bad  thing,  I  assure  you,  to 
find  Mrs.  Crumpe  and  Trafford  with  the  provision- 
baskets,  when  we  come  back  from  exploring  the  rocks 
and  caverns.  She  goes  in  her  own  carriage,  with  the 
butler  and  the  champagne ;  and  will  be  the  life  of  the 
party.  Seriously,  Edith,  when  I  have  been  at  some 
trouble  to  please  you,  I  wish  that  you  would  take 
things  a  little  more  good-humouredly." 

Mrs.  Erskine  tried  to  rally.  The  desire  usually 
predominant  with  her  to  visit  the  romantic  district  near 
them  was  returning.  "  If  you  had  not  invited  Mrs. 
Crumpe,  how  much  I  should  have  enjoyed  it,"  she 
said.  "  Surely,  you  might  have  guessed  that  her  pre- 
sence would  spoil  all  my  pleasure." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  to  have  the  mountains  and  water- 
falls, it  is  very  hard  not  to  allow  me  the  widow's 
society,"  replied  Erskine,  laughing,  while  his  wife 
nearly  cried  with  vexation.  "  I  certainly  was  not  think- 
ing of  you,  or  even  of  myself,  when  I  asked  her  to  go 
— indeed,  she  herself  proposed  it.  I  hate  being  selfish ; 
and  she  evidently  appeared  to  think  it  a  particularly 
well-arranged  partie  carried 

I  was  about  to  speak,  but  Erskine  prevented  me. 
« Edith  is  yielding !"  he  said.  '<  The  kobolds  and 
gnomes  have  got  hold  of  her.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
mountains  are  quite  worth  seeing,  even  with  Mrs. 
Crumpe  in  the  foreground.    At  all  events,  you  cannot 
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visit  them  this  year,  without  her,     I  will  not  have  her 
affronted." 

The  argument  did  not  last  much  longer.  Erskine,— 
though  his  wife  would  not  signify  her  positive  consent, 
— strolled  off  to  give  orders  about  the  carriage.  Edith 
had  gone  through  such  a  struggle,  in  getting  over  her 
repugnance  to  the  widow's  being  included  in  the  party, 
that,  when  I  found  that  she  meant  to  go,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  the  prospect,  I  could-  not  occasion  her 
a  fresh  disappointment.  She  said  that  she  depended 
upon  my  protecting  her  from  her  enemy. 

Erskine's  prophecy  about  the  weather  was  fulfilled. 
During  the  whole  of  our  expedition,  not  a  drop  of 
rain  descended.  What  was  a  still  greater  wonder,  the 
mountains  were  unobscured  by  mist.  By  dexterous 
management,  his  clever  little  wife  kept  him  in  good 
humour,  and  we  saw  very  little  of  Mrs.  Crumpe  the 
first  day.  Her  carriage  being  heavier  than  our  own, 
and  bearing,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  her  person, 
the  stores  of  which  Trafford  was  the  purveyor,  kept 
necessarily  at  some  distance  behind  us. 

They  came  up  with  us  at  the  only  moment  of  the  day 
when  their  presence  could  be  considered  desirable. 
According  to  the  laws  of  civilized  society,  it  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  dinner-time.  We  had  been  rambling 
about  for  hours,  and  Edith  was  satisfied  that  even,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  with  the  alloy  of  Mrs. 
Crumpe,  the  mountains  were  well  worth  seeing.  The 
sun  was  going  down  behind  their  purple  summits,  and 
a  cascade  thundering  in  the  glen  below  us  afforded 
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music  for  our  rural  banquet;  while  the  clear  water 
cooled  our  champagne,  when  Trafford  unpacked  the 
baskets. 

Mrs.  Crumpe  was  in  excellent  spirits.  She  had 
taken  things  leisurely,  and  appeared,  in  her  own  way, 
to  have  enjoyed  them.  She  sat  down,  with  her  back  to 
the  mountains,  and  made  a  capital  dinner,  though  she 
had  not  earned  the  appetite  to  give  it  zest  by  clamber- 
ing as  much  as  we  had  done.  Erskine  was  unusually 
agreeable ;  and  there  was  an  absurdity  about  the  jovial 
widow  and  the  attentive  butler,  contrasted  with,  the 
savage  grandeur  of  the  scene,  which  made  his  wife  and 
myself  laugh,  almost  against  our  will,  every  time  we 
looked  at  her  or  at  each  other. 

When  we  set  forward  again,  Mrs.  Crumpe  made  a 
violent  effort  to  persuade  me  to  occupy  one  of  the  va- 
cant seats  in  the  barouche.  It  was  dull,  she  remarked, 
to  be  alone,  after  such  pleasant  company.  Erskine 
seconded  the  motion ;  but  I  was  obdurate.  After  the 
number  of  times  I  had  seen  Trafford  fill  her  glass  with 
champagne,  I  would  not  have  trusted  myself  with  her 
for  the  universe.  She  was  capable,  with  the  butler's 
assistance,  of  carrying  me  off,  and  marrying  me  by  force. 
They  might  have  plied  me  with  the  contents  of  the 
long-necked  bottles  peeping  out  of  the  well-packed 
hampers,  until  I  should  find  myself  endowed  with  the 
wealthy  widow's  goods  and  chattels  without  knowing 
how  it  had  been  accomplished.  I  could  not  deny  that 
Trafford  was  exceedingly  attentive,  nor  that  the  widow, 
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after  the  fifth  brimming  goblet,  looked  more  than  ten- 
derly at  me. 

I  greatly  preferred  my  original  seat  in  Mrs.  Erskine's 
light  carriage.  Though  the  roads  were  bad,  we  got  on 
quickly,  and  our  drive  was  exquisitely  beautiful.  We 
were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Switzerland 
itself  is  not  wilder  ;  and  the  little  hamlets  peeping  out 
from  tufted  trees,  the  foaming  waterfalls  and  picturesque 
bridges  thrown  across  from  crag  to  crag,  realized 
Edith's  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  romantic 
scenery  which  she  had  longed  to  explore.  Her  ail- 
ments were  all  cured ;  her  fears  were  laid  aside ;  even 
Mrs.  Crumpe  was  forgotten.  She  had  not  a  wish  un- 
gratified.  If  ever  I  visit  those  spots  again,  I  shall 
imagine  that  I  see  her  sweet  countenance  full  of  happy 
enthusiasm,  her  bright  eyes  sparkling  with  animation,  as 
the  moon  rose  and  shone  upon  her  face,  bringing  out 
fresh  beauties  there  and  in  the  landscape,  which  the  en- 
vious twilight  had  hidden. 

Our  resting-place  for  the  night  was  a  little  inn,  built 
by  the  proprietor  of  a  neighbouring  estate  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  friends'  servants  and  horses ;  his 
own  residence  being  a  mere  cottage  in  a  singularly 
lonely  spot,  of  which  the  natural  beauties  had  been 
augmented  by  planting.  The  river  which  we  had  fol- 
lowed here  widened  into  a  small  lake,  on  whose  placid 
waters  and  silvery  sands  the  moonbeams  rested. 
Thriving  woods  clothed  the  hills  which  sloped  more 
gently  down,  with  the  grand  mountain  barrier  in  the 
distance.      There  were  no  jagged    rocks   or  foaming 
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waterfalls.  Only  the  ripple  of  the  lake,  and  the  sigh* 
ing  of  the  trees  in  the  night-wind,  disturbed  the  absolute 
silence  of  the  place. 

Our  arrival  created  considerable  confusion.  It 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  could  procure  accom- 
modation for  ourselves ;  and  Erskine  was  bent  upon 
attending  to  the  widow's  interests.  His  wife  and  I  did 
our  best  to  convince  him  that  she  would  be  more  com- 
fortably established,  with  Trafford  and  the  fat  coach- 
man, at  the  small  town  farther  on,  where  travellers 
usually  halted ;  but  he  said  the  party  must  not  be  sepa- 
rated. While  we  were  debating  the  point,  Mrs.  Crumpe 
drove  up.  All  difficulties  vanished  before  Trafford's 
insinuating  manners.  The  pretty  hostess  was  speedily 
won  over ;  the  horses  and  ourselves  carefully  housed ; 
and,  by  the  time  that  the  ladies  had  taken  off  their 
bonnets,  the  board  was  spread  with  a  mingled  repast, 
in  which  tea  and  supper  were  united.  Various  moun- 
tain luxuries,  fish  from  the  lake,  cresses  from  the  brook, 
eggs  and  a  brace  of  moor  fowl,  which  the  sagacious 
Trafford  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  and  purchased  on 
the  road,  joined  to  the  stores  he  had  brought  with  him, 
were  arranged,  in  a  very  orderly  manner,  on  the  un- 
bleached cloth  spread  over  the  long  deal  table,  in  the 
large  room  appropriated  to  tourists  and  pic-nic  parties. 

Erskine  declared  himself  voraciously  hungry,  and 
highly  commended  Trafford's  unrivalled  skill  in  fo- 
raging. His  wife,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  disgusted 
with  the  idea  of  eating.  They  seemed  to  her  to  think 
of  nothing  else.     She  took  only  a  cup  of  tea,  and  sat 
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apart  from  the  table,  where  she  was  able  to  see  the 
moon  shining  on  the  quiet  waters  of  the  lake.  I  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  it  myself,  from  the  place  I  occupied 
at  the  corner  nearest  to  her ;  and,  without  carrying 
my  abstemiousness  quite  so  far  as  she  did,  I  certainly 
thought  that  we  might  have  dispensed  with  a  display 
more  suitable  to  Dinas  Court,  than  to  the  inn  parlour. 

Meanwhile,  Erskine  and  the  widow  seemed  to  have 
changed  characters  with  us,  and  found  fault  with 
nothing.  They  talked  and  ate  as  if  dinner  had  been  a 
thing  unknown,  and  they  had  not  tasted  food  since  they 
started  from  home.  No  wonder  the  mountain  air  is 
famed  for  its  salubrity.  Its  effect  upon  their  appetites 
was  positively  startling.  When  Mrs.  Crumpe  took  her 
third  slice  of  melon,  and  Erskine,  who  has  not  touched 
fruit  or  supper  for  years,  began  to  attack  the  peaches 
Trafford  had  brought  from  the  splendid  gardens  at 
Dinas  Court,  I  thought  Edith  would  have  fainted. 

They  would  not  go  to  bed,  and  we  were  heartily 
tired  of  their  jokes  and  laughter.  What  had  amused 
us  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  now  wearied  us ;  and  we 
both  longed  to  exchange  the  close  parlour  for  a  moon- 
light ramble  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  a  farce  to  propose  such  a  thing.  Mrs. 
Crumpe's  presence  was  the  destruction  of  sentiment. 
Erskine  suggested  that  we  should  have  a  rubber ;  and 
told  me  Mrs.  Crumpe  was  the  best  whist-player  in  the 
county.  I  pleaded  utter  ignorance.  Edith  positively 
refused  to  play,  though  Trafford  had  not  omitted  to 
bring  two  packs  of  cards,  in  case,  as  the  widow  ex- 
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pressed  it,  a  rainy  day  should  throw  us  upon  our  own 
resources.  At  last,  at  a  late  hour,  we  separated  for  the 
night. 

The  window  of  the  small  room  assigned  to  me  faced 
the  east.  I  woke  at  my  usual  time,  and  saw  the  sun 
rising  opposite.  Its  first  beams  dispersed  the  vapours, 
and  as  it  ascended  higher,  the  mountain  peaks  changed 
their  colouring  every  moment.  A  very  dark,  heath- 
covered  hill  rose  abruptly  in  front  of  them.  At  its 
base,  a  bridge  crossed  the  stream,  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  lake.  It  was  a  high  single  arch,  meant  only 
for  foot  passengers,  and  singularly  steep  and  narrow. 
A  path  shadowed  by  trees  wound  from  its  farther  ex- 
tremity upward  among  the  hills. 

Not  expecting  any  of  the  others  to  be  stirring  for 
some  hours,  I  set  off  on  a  ramble  by  myself.  The  morn- 
ing air  was  invigoratingly  sharp  and  fresh.  By  the 
time  when  breakfast  and  my  lazy  Mends  would  be 
ready,  I  foresaw  that  I  should  have  an  appetite  to  rival 
Erskine,  or  even  the  widow. 

The  breath  of  that  pure  mountain  wind  made  me 
long  to  shake  off  all  trammels,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the 
whole  party,  start  alone  on  a  pedestrian  expedition  to 
the  still  far-off  peaks,  rising  fairy-like  in  the  blue  ether. 
Just  as  I  was  thinking  with  calm  superiority  of  my  fel- 
low-travellers, imagining  them  all  buried  in  sleep,  and 
losing  the  finest  part  of  the  day,  I  met,  to  my  surprise, 
Mrs.  Erskine,  returning  from  the  walk  upon  which  I 
was  then  setting  forth.  The  first  day-beam,  she  said, 
had  aroused  her ;  she  had  been  too  much  excited  to 
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sleep,  and  had  left  her  curtains  open.  The  moment 
she  saw  the  grey  mountain-chain,  and  remembered 
where  she  was,  she  could  not  remain  quiet. 

There  was  an  opening  in  the  woods  exactly  opposite 
to  her  window;  and  between  the  trees,  the  highest  ac- 
clivity in  the  district  rose  up  sharp  and  clear  in  outline, 
with  the  watercourses  streaking  its  sides,  and  the  morn- 
ing mist  sleeping  in  the  valley  at  its  base.  It  seemed 
to  pierce  the  skies.  What  would  she  not  give  to  climb 
it! 

We  took  a  long  ramble ;  sometimes  losing,  then  again 
falling  in  with  the  woodland  paths, — different  views 
opening  upon  us  at  every  step.  I  saw  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scenery,  and  understood  it  better,  during 
that  morning  walk,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  our  excursion. 
Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  inn.  A  pre- 
cipitous descent  brought  us  to  the  level  of  the  water. 

The  inmates  of  the  place,  and  our  own  party,  were 
all  astir.  Trafford  was  laying  the  breakfast-table.  The 
fish  for  which,  he  said,  Major  Erskine  and  Mrs.  Crumpe 
had  preferred  waiting,  were  broiling  at  the  fire,  and 
Mrs.  Crumpe  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  outside  the 
door,  reading  the  newspaper.  Her  butler,  who  always 
thought  of  everything,  had  brought  a  file  with  him; 
and,  though  they  were  old  ones,  she  preferred  them  to 
any  other  reading. 

Erskine  called  us  in  to  breakfast,  before  we  had  re- 
arranged our  toilette,  after  our  walk.  He  and  Mrs. 
Crumpe  were  both  seated  at  table,  impatient  to  com- 
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mence  operations.  Fortunately,  we  were  in  a  better 
humour  to  second  them.  So  much  time,  however,  was 
lost,  that  it  was  nearly  mid-day,  before  we  were  again 
upon  the  road. 

We  saw  more  of  the  widow,  this  day,  than  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Either  the  monstrous  consumption  of 
viands  had  lightened  the  carriage,  or  she  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  up  with  us.  The  fat  coachman  did  not 
spare  his  horses.  When  we  stopped  to  bait  at  a  rude 
hovel,  at  the  entrance  of  a  stony  pass, — the  only  dwell- 
ing for  miles  round, — Mrs.  Crumpe  was  close  behind 
us.  She  was  more  actively  inclined  than  usual,  and 
joined  us  in  our  walk,  while  the  horses  were  resting. 

I  shall  not  easily  forgive  Erskine  the  trick  he  played 
me,  in  first  sending  me  back  to  bespeak  dinner  on  our 
return,  and  then  running  off  with  his  wife  during  my 
absence.  Mrs.  Crumpe  alone  had  the  politeness  to  wait 
for  me.  Trafford  was  in  attendance,  carrying  her  um- 
brella and  a  very  solid  sketching-stool,  together  with  a 
rather  suspicious-looking  basket. 

He  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  however ;  and  now 
and  then,  when  his  mistress  stopped  to  recover  breath, 
seemed  to  survey  the  scenery  with  wondering  admira- 
tion. He  had  certainly  been  too  well  tufored  to  inter- 
fere with  conversation,  and  is,  in  his  own  way,  a  man 
of  talent,  and  full  of  resources. . 

We  caught  sight  of  Erskine  and  Edith  farther  down 
the  dell,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  streamlet,  which  was 
narrow  and  rapid,  and  spanned  by  another  threadlike 
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bridge.  Mrs.  Cnimpe  very  naturally  hesitated  about 
trusting  herself  upon  it. 

"  I  believe  there  is  room,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  am  not 
such  a  whisp  of  a  thing  as  Mrs.  Erskine.  However,  I 
am  very  sure-footed,  and  not  nervous ;  that  makes  a 
difference." 

I  offered,  if  she  preferred  returning  to  the  inn,  to  go 
forward  and  tell  the  others  of  her  change  of  intention ; 
but  Mrs.  Crumpe  seemed  rather  affronted  by  the  sug- 
gestion, and  crossed  the  mountain-bridge  with  the  tread 
of  an  ox.  The  fabric  shook  to  its  foundation,  but  sur- 
vived the  trial.  I  should  think,  after  the  widow,  it 
may  be  considered  strong  enough  to  bear  any  weight. 

We  had  lost  time  during  our  discussion.  Erskine  and 
his  wife  were  a  long  way  before  us  ;  though,  occasion- 
ally, the  abrupt  turns  and  windings  of  the  pathway 
gave  us  a  glimpse  of  them.  Edith  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief encouragingly ;  but  her  husband  had  her  arm 
within  his  own,  and  drew  her  on.  When  I  saw  them 
both  laughing,  Mrs.  Crumpe  had  not  an  idea  what  a 
narrow  escape  she  had  of  being  precipitated  down  the 
rocks  into  the  stony  channel  of  the  streamlet  through 
the  glen. 

I  could  not  help  saying — not  very  courteously — that 
I  wished  Erskine  and  his  wife  had  waited  for  us.  It 
was  provoking  to  see,  and  not  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
them. 

Mrs.  Crumpe,  however,  thought  that  married  people 
were  best  left  to  themselves.  They  seemed  getting  on 
remarkably  well.     It  was  quite  like  a  bridal  excursion ; 
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only  their  honeymoon,  poor  things !  had  been  a  good 
while  over ;  and  hers  had  been  spent  at  Bristol,  among 
the  deceased  iron-master's  relations. 

He  had  been  too  busy  a  man,  she  said,  to  take  her 
many  pleasure-excursions.  His  maxim  was,  that  time 
is  money ;  and  he  had  worked  hard  to  the  last, — was 
taken  ill  when  he  was  looking  down  a  mining  shaft ; 
and  carried  to  the  grave  by  his  own  work-people.  Half 
the  county  had  attended  his  funeral. 

Ilaving  killed  and  buried  her  first  husband,  with  all 
proper  formalities,  the  widow  made  an  alarming  attack 
upon  my  affections,  in  order  to  procure  a  second.  The 
modestest  man  in  England  could  not  have  mistaken  her 
business-like  mode  of  proceeding.  She  began  with 
mentioning  the  exact  amount  of  her  income ;  then  stated 
very  intelligibly  the  sources,  in  mining  and  railway 
shares,  funded  and  landed  property,  from  which  it  was 
derived ;  and  only  just  stopped  short  of  offering  to  be- 
stow it  upon  me. 

"  It  is  not  wronging  the  memory  of  that  blessed  man, 
Captain  Tudor,  to  give  him  a  successor.  Mr.  Crumpe's 
greatest  wish  was  to  make  me  comfortable ;  and,  as  he 
said,  when  a  man  dies,  he  leaves  a  hiatus  in  his  wife's 
bosom,  which  it  is  a  compliment  to  him  to  see  filled  up. 
Every  farthing  is  at  my  own  disposal,  and  would  be 
settled,  if  I  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  a  second  mar- 
riage, exactly  as  my  confidence  in  the  object  of  my 
affection  might  dictate.  %  I  have  sometimes,  I  confess, 
lately,  thought  very  seriously  of  following  Mr.  Crumpe's 
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advice,  and  making  some  deserving  young  man  the 
sharer  of  my  wealth." 

Trafford  was  lounging  in  the  distance.     Perhaps  he 
was  aware  of  his  mistress's  intentions,  and  had  been 
placed  there  to  cut  off  my  retreat.     Edith  was  out  of 
sight — I  seemed,  in  a  manner,  at  the  widow's  mercy. 
As  I  remained  perfectly  silent,  she  went  on. 

"  It  is  natural  that  I  should  prefer  a  young  man,  if 
I  marry  again.  Mr.  Crumpe  had  greatly  the  advan- 
tage of  me.  He  was  quite  an  elderly  person,  when  I 
first  saw  him.  It  was  not  a  romantic  connection. 
Having  sacrificed  myself  to  his  comfort,  I  feel  entitled 
to  look  out  for  a  gayer  partner — and,  without  being 
mercenary,  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  expensive  habits, 
may,  Captain  Tudor — I  say,  he  may,  without  any 
fault  on  his  part,  be  reduced  to  a  position  which  would 
make  a  fortune,  like  that  my  deceased  husband  left  at 
my  disposal,  a  very  desirable  object." 

Mrs.  Crumpe  spoke  interrogatively,  and  paused  for 
an  answer.  I  could  not  deny  the  existence  of  such  a 
possibility. 

"  For  instance,"  she''  continued,  "  a  gentleman  may 
have  a  small  estate,  and  lack  the  means  of  improving  the 
land.  He  may  be  used  to  a  comfortable  establishment 
and  a  good  table  ;  and  have  no  attentive  servant,  like 
Trafford,  to  see  that  he  has  what  he  likes.  He  may  be 
hospitable  and  charitable,  without  possessing  the  power 
of  gratifying  his  tastes.  In  these  cases,  a  man  may 
cast  his  eyes  upon  a  woman  of  fortune,  and  render 
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himself  agreeable  to  her,  without  being  accused  of  un- 
worthy motives." 

If  I  had  not  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Erskine,  sitting  on 
a  crag  a  little  way  farther  down  the  glen,  I  must  have 
thrown  myself  or  Mrs.  Crumpe  headlong  into  the 
water.  Were  I  to  answer  her  at  all,  she  might  accuse 
me  of  wishing  to  make  myself  agreeable,  from  the  best 
of  motives.  I  was  determined  to  stand  clear  of  the 
charge,  and  hurried  away,  saying  that  I  thought  I 
could  find  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  make  them  wait 
for  us.  Edith  was  laughing,  but  had  resisted  all  her 
husband's  entreaties  for  her  to  move  on.  The  widow 
joined  us,  looking  much  heated,  and  very  angry. 

Even  TrafFord's  genius  could  only  muster  a  small 
supply  of  delicacies  at  the  wretched  public-house 
where  the  horses  were  feeding  ;  but  he  held  out  hopes 
of  better  things  being  in  store  for  us  when  we  halted 
for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Crumpe  seemed  much  fatigued  with  her  walk, 
and  did  not  offer  me  a  place  in  her  carriage.  I  suspect 
she  slept  most  of  the  afternoon,  and  let  the  fat  coach- 
man choose  his  own  pace.  All  I  know  positively  is, 
that  they  did  not  overtake  us ;  though  Erskine  drove 
slowly  that  we  might  admire  the  views,  and  we  walked 
up  several  of  the  tremendous  hills. 

The  lights  of  the  little  town  at  which  we  were  to 
sleep,  were  burning  in  the  valley  below,  when  we  at- 
tained the  highest  eminence  that  we  had  yet  ascended. 
Even  Edith  confessed  that  she  was  tired,  and  looked 
with  relief  at  the  glimmering  signals  of  man's  presence 
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risible  in  every  dwelling.  The  country  we  had  tra- 
versed had  latterly  been  almost  a  desert.  Upon  our 
stopping  three  or  four  miles  back  to  debate  about  the 
road,  no  one  was  at  hand  to  be  consulted,  at  the  point 
where  it  branched  off  in  two  directions.  We  had  pur- 
sued the  one  which  looked  the  broadest  and  most  pro- 
mising. Our  dismay  may  be.  imagined,  when,  with 
darkness  thickly  gathering  round,  we  found  that  it  sud- 
denly terminated  in  a  barren  moor,  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  which  the  tired  horses  and  ourselves  had  pain- 
fully and  wearily  mounted.  Erskine  was  in  a  state  of 
great  perplexity.  He  made  the  servant  stand  at  their 
heads,  while  he  examined  the  locality ;  but  there  was 
decidedly  no  mode  of  reaching  the  village,  except  by 
a  very  precipitous  cart-track,  which  appeared  impracti- 
cable for  a  carriage. 

Mrs.  Erskine  was  compelled  to  alight,  and  took  my 
arm,  while  her  husband  hastened  on  to  seek  assistance 
at  the  nearest  houses.  The  servant  remained  with  the 
carriage.  Edith's  change  of  position  revived  her.  The 
fresh  wind,  and  the  pretty  view  of  the  shifting  lights 
below  us,  called  forth  a  thousand  poetical  fancies. 
Forgetting  the  fatigue  she  had  previously  acknow- 
ledged, in  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  she  walked 
delighted  along  the  breezy  summit  and  down  the  steep 
hill-side  with  me,  in  one  of  her  gayest  humours. 
Never  have  I  beheld  a  creature  who  changed  so 
rapidly. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  her  spirits  flagged,  when  the 
worst  difficulties  of  the  descent  were  over.     The  stones 
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no  longer  rolled  in  the  darkness  from  beneath  our  feet. 
There  was  no  more  peril  to  be  encountered,  and  we 
were  drawing  near  the  village.  Edith  walked  slower, 
and  stopped  at  last  to  rest  against  a  crumbling  wall 
beside  the  path. 

€€  Oh,"  she  said,  "  if  it  could  be  always  like  these 
happy  days !  if  we  had  always  something  fresh  to 
do  and  to  think  about !  How  shall  I  ever  bear  to  return 
to  Velindra  ?" 

I  tried  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  on  which  I  knew  that 
her  powers  of  exertion  entirely  depended.  Instead  of 
assuring  her,  as  Erskine  would  have  done,  twenty 
times  over,  that  she  could  not  walk  another  step,  and 
that  she  had  tired  herself  unnecessarily  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  commended  her  prowess,  and  made  her  confess 
that  she  could  in  reality  do  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
or  any  one  else  imagined.  In  climbing  the  mountains, 
whatever  might  be  the  widow's  strength  of  constitution, 
Edith  had  decidedly  the  advantage  over  Mrs.  Crumpe ! 

"  After  all,"  I  said  to  her,  when,  having  waited  for  . 
a  few  instants,  she  was  again  able  to  proceed ;  te  we 
have  seen  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  prettier  than  jour 
own  home.  The  inconveniences  to  which,  for  these 
few  days,  you  have  cheerfully  submitted,  will  make 
it  a  luxury  to  be  at  rest  and  comfortable.  As 
you  conquered  your  prejudice  against  the  widow  to 
oblige  him,  Erskine  will  reward  you  by  studying  your 
taste  in  planning  other  excursions,  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  spoil  our  party  by  including  her.  He 
must  bring  you  over  to  visit  me  at  the  Pastures,  now 
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that  you  have  proved  how  bravely  you  can  endure  a 
bivouac  in  the  mountains.  If  anything  can  teach  you 
to  appreciate  Velindra,  it  will  be  seeing  the  [place 
as  I  did,  after  wearying  of.  my  desolate  shanty  on  the 
hill-top." 
,  Edith  smiled  at  my  earnestness,  but  she  answered 
me  sorrowfully.  "  It  is  all  very  true,"  she  said ; "  Ers- 
kine  and  I  might  do  many  things,  and  discover  that  we 
had  strength  and  spirits  to  surmount  difficulties,  if  we 
surveyed  them  in  a  cheerful  light ;  but  the  moment 
the  thought  comes  over  me  that  I  am  going  back — as 
soon  as  the  horses'  heads  are  turned  that  way — I  shall 
be  miserable.  If  I  were  happy  at  my  own  home,  I 
might  like  the  idea  of  returning  to  it.  If  Erskine  were 
at  all  what  he  used  to  be,  or  what  I  once  fancied 
him !  But  he  has  been  pleasanter,  this  last  week, 
than  I  can  for  years  remember  him.  I  believe  he  likes 
that  odious  woman's  society  better  than  mine.  The 
fact  is,  he  requires  excitement  as  much  as  myself.  Any 
change  is  a  relief.  Even  Mrs.  Crumpe  is  something  to 
laugh  at — to  abuse.  It  is  better  than  hating  and  grow- 
ing weary  of  each  other." 

She  spoke  with  strange  and  startling  bitterness,  and 
had  touched  upon  a  theme  which  I  greatly  dreaded. 
Erskine  was  my  friend.  He  had  confided  her  to  my 
charge.  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  listening  to  her  un- 
favourable opinion  of  him. 

"  Erskine  has  many  good  qualities,"  I  said.  "  It 
is  unfortunate  if  they  cannot  reconcile  you  to  some  ap- 
parent coldness  of  disposition.    Believe  me,  it  is  not 
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real.  He  laughs  at  many  things  concerning  which,  in 
reality,  he  thinks  much  less  lightly  than  he  suffers  to 
appear.  You,  his  wife,  of  whom  he  ever  speaks  most 
tenderly,  should  know  him  better.  I  confess  that, 
when  we  first  renewed  our  acquaintance,  this  summer, 
I  was  often  disposed  to  be  offended  with  him ;  but  he 
does  not  mean  half  of  what  he  says,  and  his  heart  is  in 
its  right  place,  notwithstanding  his  sarcastic  manner." 
You    speak  kindly  and  wisely,"   she   answered, 

and  in  a  way  which  I  shall  not  forget — but  it  is  of 
no  use.  The  die  is  cast.  I  do  not  know  what  the  end 
will  be,  but  I  am  certain  that  Erskine  and  I  shall  never 
be  happy  together  again." 

She  was  much  agitated.  Her  slight  form  trem- 
bled violently.  I  led  her  on  silently,  and  as  quickly  as 
I  could.  Before  we  had  gone  many  steps,  however,  we 
met  Erskine  and  a  crowd  of  people  with  lanterns.  The 
lights  flashed  on  the  pale,  tearful  countenance  of  his 
wife. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  said,  sharply.  c<  How  long 
you  have  been  in  coming  !  is  Edith  ill  ?" 
•  His  wife  did  not  answer  him.  I  said  that  Mrs. 
Erskine  was  much  fatigued.  If  he  would  take  care  of 
her  to  the  inn,  I  would  go  back  for  the  carriage. 
Edith  clung  to  my  arm,  but  her  husband  drew  her  away, 
saying,  somewhat  bluntly,  that  he  accepted  my  offer. 

We  had  a  troublesome  task;  the  road  was  a  pre- 
cipice, and  we  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  the 
carriage  along  it,  without  an  accident.     At  last,  it  was 
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accomplished ;  and  I  hastened  to  rejoin  my  friends,  and 
report  that  my  duty  for  the  night  was  over. 

They  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  cheerful  humour. 
Edith  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  looking  very  pale  and 
tired.  Her  husband  was  pacing  the  room,  in  a  manner 
common  to  him  when  out  of  temper,  and  which  always 
made  his  wife  dreadfully  nervous.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind,  he  announced,  to  turnback.  The  expedition 
was  much  too  fatiguing  for  her.  Farther  on,  the  country 
was  still  wilder,  and  unfit  for  a  lady  to  travel  in,  whose 
nerves  were  upset  by  so  trifling  an  accident  as  the  one 
we  had  met  with. 

I  ventured  to  hint  to  him  that  he  should  sit  down. 
The  room  shook  with  his  impatient  tread.  I  fancied 
that  it  must  make  his  wife's  head  ache.  "  You  seem  to 
understand  these  nervous  disorders,  Tudor,"  he  said 
with  a  sneer.  "  For  my  part,  women  like  my  wife  are 
perfect  enigmas  to  me." 

He  sat  down,  looking  extremely  savage.  Mrs. 
Crumpe  occupied  the  only  comfortable  chair  the  room 
afforded,  and  still  seemed  mortally  offended.  Her 
coachman  had  brought  her  by  the  straight  road,  and 
Erskine  had  found  her  at  the  inn  door,  when  he  went 
thither  for  assistance  to  bring  the  carriage  down  the 
hill.  I  am  certain  that  she  had  said  something  spiteful, 
about  his  having  left  his  wife  and  me  together ;  it  never, 
otherwise,  would  have  entered  his  head  to  be  jealous. 

The  evening  was  a  very  uncomfortable  one.  Edith 
scarcely  spoke,  and  retired  early.  The  next  morning, 
(what  had  passed  between  her  and  her  husband,  I  knew 
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not,)  the  horses'  heads  were  turned  homewards ;  we 
did  not  stop,  except  at  intervals  to  bait  them,  and  the 
mountain  scenery  appeared  suddenly  to  have  lost  its 
charm. 

>  I  felt  hurt  by  the  change  in'  my  friend's  manner. 
Mrs.  Crumpe  alone  seemed  in  his  confidence ;  and, 
more  than  once,  I  heard  her  abusing  me.  TrafFord's 
attentions  ceased.  With  all  but  Edith,  I  was  decidedly 
out  of  favour.  Her  haughty  spirit  resented  her  hus- 
band's surveillance.  The  more  he  appeared  to  dislike 
any  manifestation  of  intimacy  between  us,  the  greater 
were  the  marks  of  preference  which  she  lavished  upon 
me. 

On  every  occasion  she  called  me  to  her  side,  con- 
sulted my  taste,  applauded  my  manner  of  driving,  and 
in  short,  by  every  provoking  remark  she  could  utter, 
augmented  Erskine's  fretful  ill-temper.  I  was  unable 
to  pay  her  the  attention  which  her  delicate  health  and 
the  difficulties  frequently  encountered  in  our  route 
caused  her  to  require ;  and  she  would  not  accept  from 
him  the  assistance  he  now  hastened  to  proffer ;  in  every 
look  and  tone,  she  showed  her  contemptuous  dis- 
pleasure; and,  stung  to  the  quick,  Erskine's  jealous 
disposition  was  ready  to  take  fire  at  a  spark. 

I  began  to  think  that  Edith  was  right,  and  that  they 
never  could  be  happy.  A  thousand  existing  sources  of 
disagreement,  each  one  trivial  in  itself,  made  up  a  con- 
stantly accumulating  amount  of  discomfort.  A  feather's 
weight,.in  addition,  would  have  rendered  the  burden  too 
heavy  for  them  to  bear,     I  felt,  too,  that  it  was  difficult 
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to  be  near  Edith, — to  see  a  woman,  pleasing  and  inte- 
resting, suffer  without  interference ;  and  resolved  to 
leave  ^hem,  on  the  first  possible  opportunity. 

This  was  the  only  proper  course  to  pursue.  I  was 
particularly  unwilling  to  become  Edith's  confidant. 
Erskine  was  already  provided  with  an  injudicious  friend 
in  Mrs.  Crumpe,  who  was  doing  as  much  mischief  as 
she  couhlaccomplish.     He  evidently  did  not  want  me.« 

On  the  fourth  evening  after  leaving  Velindra,  we 
again  crossed  the  boundary  of  the  county  in  which 
both  that  place  and  the  farm  were  situated ;  a  track  to 
the  right  struck  off  among  the  hills ;  a  change  of 
weather  appeared  to  be  coming  on.  I  told  my  com- 
panions that  I  wished  to  be  housed  before  nightfall, 
and  would  send  for  my  luggage. 

i  Erskine  remonstrated — the  widow  was  softened  at 
the  thought  of  parting  so  suddenly.  Edith's  eyes  glis- 
tened, and  she  looked  really  sorry. 

I  felt  so  likewise^  but  my  resolution  held  firm ;  and 
taking  a  friendly  leave  of  the  party,  I  pursued  my  lonely 
way  over  the  upland  pastures,  with  a  sensation  of 
freedom  from  restraint  which  I  had  not  lately  enjoyed. 

The  farm  for  the  first  time  looked  like  home,  when, 
tired  with  my  walk,  I  espied  the  light  in  the  kitchen- 
window,  twinkling  like  a  star  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night ;  and  overleaped  the  stone  fence  into  the  yard. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  I  awoke,  the 
next  morning,  scarcely  knowing,  at  first,  whether  I 
were  in  the  mountain  chalet,  with  the  Erskines,  or  in 
my  own  comfortless  room  at  the  Pastures.  As  I  looked 
round,  I  thought  that  the  place  wore  a  pleasanter  as- 
pect than  usual.  Sally  had  certainly  taken  my  hint 
about  the  scouring.  The  uncarpeted  floor  was  clean. 
The  dimity  curtains  were  spotlessly  white.  The  holes 
in  them  and  in  the  blind  had  been  mended. 

Through  the  window,  which  I  had  opened  when  I 
went  to  bed,  came  in  the  rural  soxinds  from  the  cattle- 
sheds.  The  lowing  of  the  cows  was  plainly  audible, 
as  well  as  a  sweet  monotonous  hum,  like  that  the  bees 
make  as  they  circle  round  the  Michaelmas  daisies,  which 
grow  to  a  great  height,  and  are  very  deep-coloured,  in 
the  otherwise  desolate-looking  enclosure,  where,  in  a 
sheltered  or  ho  spot,  as  the  country-people  call  it,  be- 
neath the  wall,  the  hives  are  placed. 

I  dressed  myself  leisurely,  still  hearing  these  plea- 
sant sounds,  while  I  went  down-stairs  and  across  what 
by  courtesy  is  termed  the  garden, — an  arid  spot,. in 
which,  as  I  have  said,  the  Michaelmas  daisies  alone 
take  kindly  to  the  soil, — to  the  yard  where  the  cow- 
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sheds  and  dilapidated  farm-buildings  are  situated.  A 
number  of  purple-winged  butterflies,  which  seemed  to 
have  come  into  existence  with  the  flowers,  and  to  be  of 
the  same  shade  of  colour,  were  flitting  about  with  the 
bees  among  them. 

Sally  had  let  me  in,  the  night  before,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  ill-humour  at  being  disturbed.  It  was  such  a  lone 
place,  she  said,  that,  but  for  Tummas  being  a  protec- 
tion, she  would  not  stop,  if  this  kind  of  thing  were  to 
go  on.  My  room  was  ready  for  me,  which  was  more 
than  1  had  any  right  to  expect,  if  I  came  back  out  of 
hours,  when  nobody  was  looking  for  me. 

At  present,  neither  she  nor  the  idiot  was  in  sight. 
The  place  seemed  sunny  and  peaceful.  Only  the  bees 
and  the  butterflies  were  on  the  wing.  The  melodious 
song  which  had  mingled  with  their  hum,  when  I  first 
awoke,  still  continued ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
low  wall,  which  separated  the  garden  from  the  yard, 
the  maiden  from  the  Dingle  sat  milking.  I  could  not 
distinguish  the  words  of  her  foreign-sounding  chaunt, 
though  I  recognized  it  as  the  same  with  which,  at 
Harding's  farm,  she  had  called  the  cows  from  their 
pastures.  Mine  seemed  to  understand  it  perfectly.  I 
watched  her  for  some  moments  without  her  being  aware 
of  my  approach.  She  kept  her  face  turned  towards 
them,  and  was  evidently  thinking  exclusively  of  their 
amusement.  The  mountain  cow  was  standing  as 
quietly  as  the  rest. 

As  I  returned  to  the  house,  I  concluded  that  Sally, 
who  was  plainly  in  one  of  her  most  inefficient  humours, 
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had  taken  advantage  of  the  good-natured  disposition 
of  the  young  woman,  to  enlist  her  as  a  temporary  aux- 
iliary. She  had  come  up  to  the  farm,  probably,  for  the 
supplies  which  I  had  left  strict  orders  should  be  sent 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Miss  Hawthornes.  In  my  ab- 
sence, it  was  far  from  unlikely,  that  my  messengers 
might  have  disobeyed  the  injunctions  given  them  to 
treat  the  poor  old  ladies  with  respect.  I  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  daily  custom  for  the  damsel  to  milk  all 
my  cows ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  a  pleasant 
idea  that  her  very  white  hands  should  be  applied  to  the 
purpose. 

,  While  I  breakfasted  on  the  brown  bread  and  butter, 
which  Sally  appeared  to  have  taken  unusual  pains  in 
baking  and  churning,  and,  for  a  wonder,  had  spread 
neatly  upon  the  cloth,  my  thoughts  reverted  to  Erskine 
and  his  wife,  and  to  the  expedition  which  had  termi- 
nated unpleasantly.  I  reviewed  my  own  conduct,  and 
was  satisfied  with  it.  Between  man  and  wife,  it  is  un- 
wise to  interfere.  I  could  not  have  done  any  good. 
It  was  far  better,  as  Mrs.  Crumpe  observed,  to  leave 
married  people  to  themselves.  As  the  image  of  the 
widow  presented  itself,  I  felt  relieved  to  think  that 
there  was  [no  chance  of  her  pursuing  me  to  the 
Pastures. 

Whatever  might  be  its  effect  upon  Mrs.  Erskine,  the 
mountain  air  had  done  me  good.  My  nerves  felt 
braced.  The  holiday  had  restored  my  spirits.  I  had 
seen  enough  of  the  evils  of  an  idle  life  to  be  glad  that 
it  was  not  my  portion.      Even  the  discomforts  of  the 
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farm,  the  constant  toil,  the  probably  unsatisfactory  re- 
turn, appeared  to  me  preferable  to  creating,  like 
Erskine  and  his  wife,  miseries  for  themselves.  A 
dinner  of  herbs,  by  myself,  seetned  a  luxury,  even 
without  love,  compared  to  a  stalled  ox,  if  Mrs.  Crujnpe 
had  any  part  in  providing  it  for  me.  The  widow's 
bold  advances  had  made  me  feel  the  blessings  of 
independence.  Edith's  fanciful  distresses,  brooded 
upon  until  they  became  sources  of  ill-health  and  do- 
mestic unhappiness,  taught  me  that  the  real  calamities 
of  life  were  more  easily  to  be  battled  with  or  endured,  < 
than  the  shadowy  phantoms  called  forth  by  a  diseased 
imagination. 

Though  I  had  parted  coldly  from  Erskine,  I  liked 
him  better,  on  some  accounts,  than  I  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. In  his  disagreeable  humour  of  the  last  few  days, 
more  genuine  good  feeling  had  been  apparent  than  I 
had  given  him  credit  for  possessing.  I  saw  that  he  still 
loved  his  wife  and  valued  her  opinion ;  but  his  sarcastic  . 
temper  had,  I  feared,  alienated  Edith's  affections  from 
him  for  ever. 

The  only  chance  of  a  thorough  reconciliation  between 
them  lay  in  their  being  left  entirely  to  themselves. 
Mrs.  Crumpe  was  to  part  from  them  at  her  own  lodge- 
gates,  which,  when  I  took  leave,  were  not  many  miles 
distant.  Whatever  might  be  the  consequence  of  the 
breaking  of  the  thunder-cloud  which  had  then  seemed  to 
be  hanging  over  them  both,  neither  friend  nor  foe 
could  be  of  service.  For  weal  or  woe,  they  were 
linked  together,  and  must  abide  the  storm.      It  might 
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end  in  a  summer  shower, — blow  off  like  the  vapours 
from  the  mountains,  and  leave  the  sky  clearer  than  it 
had  been  before. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  with  much  interest  of  my 
animated  and  pleasing  companion  of  the  past  week. 
Though  her  beauty  was  considerably  impaired  by  ill- 
health,  and  her  form  wanted  the  soft  flowing  contour  of 
woman's  perfect  loveliness,  Mrs.  Erskine  was  a  person 
whom  I  greatly  admired.  Even  in  her  perverseness, 
there  was  something  fascinating  that  riveted  one's  at- 
tention. Her  light  and  lively  manners, — her  extreme 
spirituality, — -the  delicate  frame  enclosing  so  excitable 
a  fancy, — her  ethereal  aspect,  as  she  sprang,  in  defiance 
of  fatigue  and  danger,  up  the  path  which  a  mountain 
goat  might  almost  have  feared  to  tread,  and  where  her 
husband  and  I  could  not  follow  her, — where  her  fairy 
foot  alone  could  find  room  to  plant  itself,  often  appeared 
vividly  present  before  me.  Her  extreme  enjoyment  of 
the  scenery,  her  intense  abandonment  to  the  feeling  of 
the  moment,  her  indignation  with  Erskine  and  Mrs. 
Crumpe,  made  me  feel  inclined  to  laugh ;  while  her 
late  melancholy  anticipations  and  wilful  caprices  ren- 
dered me  deeply  anxious  about  her. 

My  interference  could  have  done  nothing  but  harm ; 
and  yet  I  was  certain  that,  if  Erskine  had  gone  on 
making  himself  as  disagreeable  as  he  had  done  during 
the  last  twp  days,  I  must  have  taken  part  with  her 
against  him.  In  all  probability,  a  quarrel  between  her 
husband  and  myself,  and  fresh  uneasiness  for  Edith, 
would  have  been  the  consequence. 
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Having  finished  my  breakfast,  which,  like  my  dress- 
ing, had  lasted  longer  than  usual,  while  I  thought  oyer 
all  the  circumstances  which  had  induced  me  to  separate 
from  my  friends,  I  prepared  to  go  out  to  see  what  my 
men  had  been  about  during  my  absence.  Sally,  whom 
I  encountered  in  the  passage,  appeared  to  be  full  of 
calamities.  She  had  been  took  ill,  she  said,  while  I 
was  away,  about  having  the  washing  to  do,  and  feared 
she  must  give  up.  Tummas  had  got  through  a  deal ; 
but  they  made  no  head  against  the  work.  She  feared 
that,  between  them,  they  should  not  carry  it  on  much 
longer.  The  doctor  had  a  bad  opinion  of  Tummas, 
and  said  he  was  a  living  miracle  to  have  held  out  till 
then;  but,  when  she  failed,  she  felt  certain  that  he 
would  break  down  also. 

I  asked  if  they  had  not  had  some  assistance,  while  I 
was  absent.  I  had  found  everything  comfortable  on 
my  return,  though  I  had  taken  them  by  surprise  ;  and 
should  not  have  suspected  that  affairs  had  gone  wrong. 
Could  not  the  young  woman  whom  I  had  seen  milking 
aid  them  occasionally?  I  should  be  happy  to  make 
her  proper  compensation,  if  it  should  appear  that  she 
had  not  full  employment  with  the  Miss  Hawthornes. 

Sally  answered  that  what  she  did  was  next  to  nothing, 
but  Tummas  was  teaching  her  a  good  deal  that  might 
be  useful,  in  case  of  going,  as  the  young  woman  said 
was  her  wish,  into  another  service.  The  old  ladies  had 
no  employment  for  her,  and  could  not  maintain  her  in 
idleness.  They  were  queer,  half-witted  creatures,  and 
led  her,  no  doubt,  an  uneasy  life.     It  was  a  treat  to  her 
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to  be  up  at  the  farm ;  Tummas  set  her  some  little  things 
to  do,  and  helped  her  through  with  them.  She  had 
called  for  the  milk,  the  day  Sally  was  took  ill  over  the 
wash,  and  had  offered  to  stay  and  finish  getting  up  the 
clothes.  It  was  a  charity  to  let  her  come  about  the 
place,  but  she  could  not  say  it  was  any  particular  assist- 
ance to  them ;  she  had  as  lieve  be  without  her  as  with 
her. 

I  did  not  believe  it,  and  ascribed  the  improved  aspect 
of  the  place  entirely  to  the  neat-handed  maiden's  dili- 
gence. Matty  and  Winny  Hawthorne,  Sally  said,  had 
never  kept  a  servant  of  late  years,  and  could  certainly 
not  afford  it  better  now.  This  person  was  only  with 
them  for  a  time,  until  she  met  with  some  way  of  pro- 
viding for  herself;  and,  while  she  was  at  the  cottage, 
could  not  employ  herself  more  advantageously,  accord- 
ing to  Sally,  than  in  listening  to  the  idiot.  It  was 
wonderful  what  a  number  of  things  he  found  to  tell 
her ;  the  least  she  could  do  was  to  help  him  through 
with  his  work,  when  his  wife  and  he  were  both  slaving 
themselves  to  death  in  my  service. 

The  girl  was  handy  with  her  needle,  which  Sally 
confessed  she  had  not  such  good  eyes  to  enable  her  to 
use  as  formerly ;  and  had  mended  up  the  place  a  bit, 
while  the  housekeeper  bustled  about  the  hard  labour. 
What  the  other  did  was  little  more  than  play,  but  it 
was  better  than  sitting  with  her  hands  before  her,  and 
eating  the  bread  of  idleness  at  other  people's  expense. 
When  she  came  up  for  the  milk  and  eggs  I  had  ordered 
the  old  ladies  to  be  served  with,  Mrs.  Saint  told  her  she 
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had  my  interest  too  much  at  heart  to  allow  persons  to 
be  fed  at  my  cost,  without  their  making  some  return 
for  it ;  so  she  just  did  a  bit  of  needle-work  now  and 
then,  or  some  such  trifle.  It  was  nothing  worth  men- 
tioning. 

When  I  left  the  house  to  go  to  the  fields,  the  girl's 
song  had  ceased,  and  in  its  stead  I  heard,  as  I  passed 
through  the  garden,  a  low,  monotonous  murmur,  as 
though  some  individual, — there  was  no  change  of  voice, 
— were  holding  colloquy  with  himself,  or  telling  an  in- 
terminable story,  of  which  I  could  not  make  out  a  single 
word. 

Presently,  over  the  gate  of  the  farm-yard,  I  saw  the 
two  persons  who  were  thus  occupied,  or  rather,  the 
speaker  and  the  listener.  The  only  tree  about  the 
place,  at  all  near  the  house,  is  a  silvery-leafed  poplar. 
When  the  wind  tosses  its  branches,  I  like  the  sound 
that  passes  through  them,  and  to  see  the  light  quiver 
of  the  foliage.  It  threw  a  shade  across  the  road,  and 
beneath  it,  leaning  against  its  trunk,  with  her  milk-jug 
set  upon  the  gate-post  near  her,  the  white-skinned, 
quiet-looking  woman  from  the  cottage  in  the  glen  was 
standing  knitting. 

This  is  a  favourite  occupation  among  the  peasantry. 
The  moment  other  tasks  are  done,  they  set  to  work ;  at 
the  cottage-doors,  in  the  fields,  as  they  walk  along  the 
roads,  the  women  axe  always  pursuing  this  monotonous 
employment.  1  believe  many  of  them  go  on  with  it  in 
their  sleep ;  not  requiring  the  slightest  exertion  of  in- 
tellect, it  suits  their  dull,  sluggish  faculties. 
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What  surprised  me,  was  to  discover  the  person  who 
all  this  time  continued  talking  to  be  the  idiot.  He  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  outside  the  shadow  cast  by  tlie 
tree  under  which  the  girl  was  standing,  with  his  head 
resting  upon  his  arm,  looking  the  picture  of  indolent 
enjoyment  of  the  sunshine. 

Now  and  then,  she  uttered  a  single  word,  which, 
seemed  to  encourage  him  to  proceed ;  but  she  did  not 
take  her  eyes  off  her  work,  and  her  share  in  the  dialogue 
was  carried  on  in  monosyllables. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  seeing  me,  while 
§  I  remained  in  the  farm-yard  near  them ;  but  the  girl 
never  once  looked  up.  I  could  not  understand  a  single 
sentence  of  what  Thomas  was  saying;  he  might  be 
favouring  the  maiden  from  the  Dingle  with  all  the  wise 
saws  for  which  Sally  gives  him  credit;  he  might  be 
speaking  Sanscrit,  for  anything  I  could  make  out  of  the 
matter. 

She  seemed  to  understand  him  perfectly  well ;  and 
as  she  drew  the  thread,  with  a  peculiar  gesture,  round 
an  ornament  of  carved  ivory,  fixed  apparently  for  the 
purpose,  upon  her  shoulder,  I  thought  of  the  Italian 
contadine  and  their  distaffs ;  but  there  were  none  of 
the    burning    glances    of   the  Roman  women  under 
the  light  brows  of  the   Saxon  beauty.     Her  attitude 
was   easy  and   firm;   on  her  clear,  snowy  forehead, 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind  had  not  imprinted  a 
stain ;   there  was  not  a  single  freckle  under  her  fair 
skin ;  the  hands  that  held  the  knitting-needles  were 
white  and  soft,  with  dimples  at    the  root    of  each 
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finger.  If  she  had  not  looked  so  entirely  without  a 
thought  or  wish  beyond  her  station, — so  completely 
satisfied  with  her  knitting  and  Thomas's  conversation, 
— there  would  have  been  something  picturesque,  and 
even  elegant,  in  the  perfect  composure  and  stillness 
of  her  appearance. 

But  as  she  stood  there,  with  the  idiot's  unmeaning 
clrone  in  her  ears,  counting  her  stitches  and  measuring 
her  thread  with  undisturbed  equanimity,  —  with  the 
shivering  leaves  rustling  overhead,  and  every  accident 
of  light  and  shade,  even  the  man's  withered,  up-turned 
face  and  crippled  form,  combining  to  set  her  off  to  ad- 
vantage, and  give  effect  to  the  picture,  which  undoubt- 
edly was  a  pleasing  one, — I  thought  one  bright  glance 
of  Edith  Erskine's,  inferior  as  she  might  be  in  mere 
physical  beauty,  was  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
soulless,  unimpassioned  comeliness,  which  consists  in 
mere  formal  regularity  of  feature  and  statue-like  con- 
tour. 

I  wondered  what  the  idiot  could  find  so  much  to  say 
about,  and  whether  she  understood  him  better  than  I 
did.  I  could  not  help  looking  back,  more  than  once, 
as,  by  another  gate,  without  disturbing  them,  I  left  the 
yard  and  entered  the  fields ;  she  still  stood  motionless, 
unwearied,  firm,  and  erect,  but  with  her  eyes  cast  down, 
going  on  with  her  knitting, — Thomas  lying  at  her  feet, 
gazing  up  at  her  and  talking  to  her.  I  could  hear  the 
droning  hum  of  his  voice,  long  after  I  lost  sight  of 
them. 
Very  different  to  the  monotonous  buzz  of  Thomas's 
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eloquence,  was  the  din  that  saluted  my  ears,  when,  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  happened  to  cross  the 
path  at  the  head  of  the  Dingle.  It  was  as  if  all  the 
hammers  at  the  iron-works  were  beating  together ;  and 
yet,  as  in  the  morning,  one  single  voice  was  predomi- 
nant. 

As  I  approached  nearer,  I  found  that  Sir  Jasper 
Egremont  was  abusing  Pope  and  Pagan,  and  storming 
at  the  discovery  he  had  just  made  of  the  bridge  I  had 
thrown  across  the  stream. 

He  was  kicking  with  all  his  might  at  the  insensible 
planks,  trying  to  knock  them  into  the  water,  and  railing 
at  the  unfortunate  old  ladies.  The  language  he  used 
was  too  coarse  to  be  repeated, — far  worse  than  the  saucy 
taunts  of  the  workmen  ,*  and  his  face  was  quite  purple 
with  indignation.  No  person  belonging  to  the  cottage 
was  visible.  With  a  wonderful  exercise  of  discretion, 
or  from  sheer  terror,  the  poor  women  kept  within  doors; 
but  the  absence  of  any  living  object  on  which  to  vent 
his  wrath,  seemed  to  increase  the  torrent  of  his  passion. 
The  name  of  his  dead  son  mingled  awfully  with  oaths 
and  curses ;  he  accused  them  of  being  the  cause  of  his 
ruin  and  death,  and  swore  that  he  would  come  over, 
unearth  the  old  cats,  and  drive  them  from  the  Dingle. 

Just  as  he  set  his  foot  on  the  plank,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  to  insult  them  still  mote  grossly, 
his  countenance  changed. 

The  words  he  was  uttering  were  arrested,  as  by  a 
sudden  stroke,  upon  his  lips.  The  blood  flushed  yet 
more  deeply  to  his  brow,  and  then  suddenly  receded, 
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leaving  his  features  lividly  pale.  The  next  moment, 
he  fell  heavily  forward,  almost  into  the  stream,  with 
his  head  down  among  the  weeds  and  bulrushes  growing 
at  the  foot  of  the  bank. 

However  great  a  brute  he  might  be,  the  man  was 
old  and  feeble.  I  sprang  forward  to  tender  my  assist- 
ance, and,  with  some  difficulty,  released  him  from  his 
perilous  situation.  He  was  half  choked  with  mud,  but. 
the  instant  his  senses  returned,  he  continued  to  splutter 
forth  words  of  passion.  The  old  hags,  he  said,  had 
bewitched  him,  and  deserved  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake. 

At  the  cottage,  all  was  profoundly  silent.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  go  in  there,  or  try  to  reach  the  farm. 
Neither,  he  answered.  He  was  as  well  as  ever  he  had 
been  in  his  life,  and  would  walk  home.  He  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  allow  that  the  fit  had  been  of  an 
alarming  nature.  It  had,  however,  shaken  him  terribly. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  could  stand  upon 
his  legs. 

When  he  found  that  he  tottered  in  walking,  he  took 
hold  of  my  arm  without  ceremony,  and  appeared  in- 
clined to  be  more  civil.  I  suspect  that  he  knew  he 
could  not  redch  home  without  assistance.  All  the  way 
back,  his  thoughts  seemed  entirely  occupied  by  himself 
and  his  own  sensations ;  and,  as  he  had  something  to 
gain  by  forbearance,  he  did  not  insult  me. 

By  short  cuts  through  the  plantations,  with  which 
the  old  fellow  was  of  course  well  acquainted,  we 
reached  the  house.     Sir  Jasper  appeared  desirous  of 
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dismissing  me,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  it ;  and  I 
was  by  no  means  anxious  to  prolong  my  attendance 
upon  the  surly  invalid ;  but  the  steep  ascent  had  fa- 
tigued him  so  much  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  the 
support  my  arm  afforded  him.  He  reeled  rather  than 
walked  across  the  turnip-field,  and  was  forced  to  show 
me,  more  by  signs  than  words,  in  what  corner  of  his 
pocket  I  should  find  the  key  of  the  house-door.  While 
I  was  trying  to  open  it,  he  again  fainted  against  my 
shoulder,  and  I  carried  him  into  the  dark  old  hall  at 
Heron  Cliff,  and  up  the  oaken  staircase,  without  his 
showing  a  sign  of  life ;  laying  him  on  a  bed  in  the  first 
room  we  came  to,  which  contained  such  an  article  of 
furniture. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Sir  Jasper  had  partially  recovered  his  senses,  but  still 
lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  when  I  left  him  to  seek  for  as- 
sistance. I  did  not  believe  his  muttered  assurance, 
upon  my  offering  to  ring  the  bell,  that  there  was  not 
a  soul  in  the  house.  Erskine  also,  I  remembered,  had 
said  that  he  kept  up  no  establishment ;  but  I  had  not 
understood  him  to  mean,  nor  do  I  think  he  was  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  the  old  man  lived  absolutely  alone. 

A  very  daring  robbery  had  been  successfully  carried 
out  at  Heron  Cliff,  some  years  before,  in  which  the 
domestic  servants  were  implicated.  Sir  Jasper  had 
dismissed  his  household,  in  consequence,  and  removed 
all  articles  of  value  from  the  premises.  His  manner  of 
living,  since  that  period,  had  been  a  perfect  mystery, 
into  which  few  people  were  sufficiently  interested  for 
the  disagreeable  old  fellow  to  care  to  enquire. 

I  now  traversed  the  numerous  halls  and  galleries, 
and  went  through  all  the  offices,  without  encountering 
a  human  being.  The  kitchen  was  empty.  In  the  ser- 
vants'  hall,  where  a  long  table  extended  from  end  to 
end,  and  had  once,  probably,  been  barely  adequate  to 
accommodate  the  numerous  domestics  of  the  family, 
there  was  not  even  a  mouse  stirring. 
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These  offices,  which  were  of  enormous  extent  and 
very  gloomy,  were  all  underground.  A  dry  fosse  ran 
round  the  house,  into  which  the  windows  looked.  It 
was  flagged,  and  all  that  could  be  seen  by  the  most 
curious  eye  from  below,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  sky 
above  the  opposite  stone  wall,  and  the  grass  or  mould 
on  the  top  of  the  embankment. 

When  I  ascended  from  the  basement  story,  I  looked 
into  some  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  but  still 
without  finding  anybody.'  Very  beautiful  suites  of 
apartments  extended  along  the  front  of  the  dwelling  ; 
but  the  pictures  had  been  removed  from  the  walls, 
leaving  discoloured  spaces.  The  mirrors  were  taken 
down,  and  the  most  costly  articles  of  furniture  ap- 
peared to  have  been  displaced.  Everything  which 
could  tempt  the  cupidity  of  dishonest  neighbours  was 
gone.  Some  of  the  chambers  were  quite  empty ;  in 
others,  only  very  old  worm-eaten  cabinets,  chairs,  and 
tables  were  left. 

The  lofty  windows  were  curtainless.  The  only 
hangings  were  those  woven  by  the  spiders.  The  car- 
pets were  taken  up.  Though  the  keys  were  in  the 
doors,  it  was  evident  that  no  one  entered  these  state 
rooms,  to  place  them  in  order.  At  length  I  came  to 
one  which  showed  some  signs  of  recent  habitation, 
notwithstanding  that  the  fire  had  been  carefully  raked 
out  of  the  grate,  probably  by  the  thrifty  hands  of  Sir 
Jasper  Egremont  himgelf. 

A  Dutch  oven  stood  near  the  fire-place,  and,  on  a 
shelf  in  the  corner,  I  saw  some  relics  of  the  miserable 
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man's  repast,  which  he  appeared  to  hare  cooked  him- 
self. A  solitary  plate,  with  a  bone-handled  knife  and 
steel  two-pronged  fork,  and  a  mug  of  salt,  were  the 
only  preparations  to  adorn  the  table  of  the  master  of 
this  splendid  mansion  and  unbounded  wealth. 

I  could  not  find  anything  restorative  but  a  glass  of 
water,  of  which  I  took  possession,  as  though  it  had 
been  some  costly  treasure.  Sir  Jasper  drained  it 
greedily,  on  my  return.  He  seemed  somewhat  revived, 
and  said  that  he  wanted  nothing.  He  had  dined,  and 
never  took  more  than  one  meal  in  a  day. 

He  looked  so  ghastly  that  I  could  not  bear  to  leave 
him  to  die,  as  appeared  to  me  inevitable  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  alone,-  in  the  midst  of  such  discomfort. 

While  I  was  away,  he  had  contrived  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  clothes,  and  had  crept  into  the  bed  for 
warmth,  huddling  them  over  him  in  aheap.  The  couch 
seemed  scantily  provided  with  blankets,  and  the  room 
was  large  and  chillingly  dark  and  damp. 

I  offered  to  take  him  to  his  own,  but  he  said  he 
moved  about  constantly.  No  one  knew  where  to  find 
him.  That  room  would  do  just  as  well  as  another.  He 
seldom  slept  in  the  same  place  two  nights  together. 
My  next  proposal  was  to  send  him  a  physician ;  but 
this  Sir  Jasper  promptly  negatived.  He  was  used  to 
these  attacks,  he  said,  though  this  one  had  been  sharper 
than  ordinary.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
lie  still  and  keep  warm. 

The  miserly  old  wretch  seemed  rather  anxious  to 
detain  me  with  him ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  impossible 
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to  constitute  myself  sole  nurse  and  attendant  to  one, 
who,  I  felt  certain,  only  valued  my  good  offices  because 
he  would  not  have  to  pay  me  for  them.  I  told  him, 
therefore,  that  I  must  leave  him;  but  that  I  would  go 
to  the  iron-works,  and  procure  a  person  to  wait  upon 
him.     Had  he  any  preference  ? 

They  were  all,  he  replied,  a  set  of  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds. He  had  dismissed  the  woman  who  came  to 
clean,  the  week  before;  and  was  convinced  she  had 
robbed  him.  Not  one  of  the  gang  should  come  near 
the  place. 

I  said  I  would  not  leave  him  absolutely  alone,  and 
I  could  not  remain  there  through  the  night  myself. 
If  he  must  have  a  nurse,  he  answered,  I  might  send 
one,  provided  that  I  meant  to  pay  her.  He  did  not 
want  anything  of  the  kind,  and  would  as  soon  die  by 
himself,  as  with  people  staring  at  him  to  see  how  the 
old  sinner  behaved.  He  would  rather  have  a  perfect 
stranger.  I  might  send  whomever  I  liked  of  my  own 
people,  if  I  had  not  the  charity  to  remain  with  him 
myself.  Possibly,  /  might  be  the  better  for  it ;  but  he 
hated  paying  people  for  robbing  and  perhaps  murder- 
ing him. 

He  desired  me  to  push  nearer  to  him  an  old  bureau, 
which  stood  in  a  corner,  and  was  furnished  with  a  sort 
of  sliding  desk  or  writing-board,  which  could  be  drawn 
in  and  out  at  pleasure.  He  should  amuse  himself,  he 
said,  with  looking  over  his  papers,  which  he  fished  out 
of  various  pigeon-holes  and  crannies.  I  gave  him  a 
two-penny  bottle  of  ink  and  the  stump  of  a  pen,  from 
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the  mantle-shelf,  threw  his  old  coat  about  his  shoulders, 
and  left  him  to  settle,  not  his  account  with  his  Maker, 
but  those  with  his  tradesman  and  banker,  or  perhaps, 
as  he  wished  me  to  understand,  his  testamentary  dispo- 
sitions. I  believe  that  he  was  more  alarmed  about 
himself  than  he  chose  to  avow ;  and  the  report  in  the 
country  was  that  Sir  Jasper  Egremont  kept  numerous 
formulas  of  wills  by  him,  and  was  constantly  making 
fresh  ones,  never  staying  in  the  same  mind  about  his 
property  for  three  months  together.  The  recesses  of 
the  cabinet,  I  could  see,  as  he  opened  them,  were  filled 
with  rolls  of  parchment. 

I  had  heard  so  bad  an  account  of  the  people  at  the 
iron-foundery,  and  of  their  hatred  and  ill-will  towards 
Sir  Jasper,  that  I  thought  his  apprehensions  not  un- 
grounded. My  own  establishment  boasted  of  no  super- 
numerary members ;  and  JL  knew,  by  experience,  that 
Sally's  tender  mercies  were  cruel.  The  only  person  of 
whom  I  could  think  as  likely  to  bear  with  the  old 
man,  and  bring  about  him  some  degree  of  comfort,  was 
the  mild-looking  industrious  young  woman,  to  whom 
I  was  certain  that  I  had  been  indebted  for  the  improved 
aspect  of  my  own  home,  when  I  returned  to  it.  Sally 
had  spoken  of  her  being  in  want  of  a  situation,  and 
said  that  she  was  under  no  engagement  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  the  old  ladies  in  the  Dingle — that  they 
even  wished  to  rid  themselves  of  her.  I  could  scarcely 
imagine  a  position  more  comfortless  than  the  one  she 
occupied  at  the  cottage  in  the  glen,  except,  perhaps, 
that  which  I  was  about  to  offer  her.     Necessity,  how- 
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ever,  has  no  law.  She  had  expressed  herself  to  me 
as  willing  to  fulfil  any  task  which  best  suited  the  place 
and  people  where  and  among  whom  she  was  thrown. 
She  might  feel  some  womanly  compassion  for  the  for- 
lorn old  man.  In  short,  I  knew  of  no  one  else  to 
whom  I  could  apply. 

I  went  back  through  the  Dingle,  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing her.  As  I  came  opposite  to  the  cottage,  I  heard 
her  singing  or  rather  chaunting,  in  a  low  voice,  to  her- 
self. She  was  standing  by  the  tall  grey  rock,  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  still  going  on  with  her  knitting, 
for  which  there  was  light  enough  out  of  doors. 
Within  the  cottage  it  must  hare  been  quite  dark. 

I  crossed  the  stream  at  once,  where  the  passage  was 
narrowest,  and  told  her  my  wish  succinctly.  €€  Sir 
Jasper  Egremont,"  I  said,  "  is  of  a  harsh,  eccentric 
character.  Heron  Cliff  you  will  find  destitute  of  the 
commonest  comforts ; — but,  if  your  disposition  be  as 
kind  as  your  looks  denote,  you  will  experience  some 
reward  in  the  consciousness  that  you  are  aiding  one 
who  might,  otherwise,  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  perish 
from  want;  and  I  will  take  care  that  you  are  properly 
remunerated  for  your  attendance." 

I  thought  she  looked  a  little  whiter  than  usual, 
when  she  lifted  her  eyes,  after  a  moment's  comsidera- 
tion. 

"  I  will  go ;"  she  said ;  "  you  need  not  seek  farther ; 
— and  I  will  do  my  duty  by  the  old  man,  if  necessary, 
to  the  last.     Can  you  wait  a  few  minutes  for  me  ?" 

She  paused  between  each  short  sentence,  and  her 
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manner,  though  she  expressed  no  unwillingness,  gave 
me  the  idea  that  she  was  somewhat  frightened.  I  saw 
that  she  expected  me  to  take  her]  to  the  miser's  den. 
Common  humanity,  indeed,  would  have  prevented  my 
sending  her  to.  that  dismal  place  alone.  I  told  her  that 
I  would  give  notice  at  the  farm  that  I  might  be  kept 
out  late,  and  return  for  her.  She  did  not  speak,  but 
as  if  anxious  not  to  lose  time,  walked  swiftly  round  the 
angle  formed  by  the  overshadowing  rock,  into  the 
cottage  garden.  When  I  came  back,  she  was  waiting 
for  me  on  the  same  spot,  with  her  fair  face  looking 
placid  and  composed,  and  a  small  bundle  or  package 
in  her  hand. 

The  path  up  the  Dingle  is,  in  many  places,  excessively 
steep.  When  occasion  arose,  I  offered  my  companion 
some  assistance,  as  well  as  to  take  her  burthen  from 
her.  She  did  not,  however,  accept  more  than  the 
latter  service,  consigning  the  parcel  to  me  with  con- 
siderable equanimity.  I  thought  if  we  had  unluckily 
met  Erskine,  and  he  had  seen  me  carrying  the  pretty 
damsel's  luggage,  his  peace  of  mind,  on  my  account, 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  Fortunately,  we  encoun- 
tered no  one ;  and  she  followed  me  along  the  pathway, 
with  a  swift,  steady  step  and  a  quiet  aspect,  which  did 
not  encourage  any  attempt  at  conversation.  Her 
modest  looks  and  tranquil  air  give  me  confidence  in  her, 
and  inspire  respect,. 

When  we  reached  Heron  Cliff,  the  night  was  closing 
in.  I  saw  her  stand  still,  for  a  moment,  as  if  con- 
templating the  building;    but  she  made  no  remark, 
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and,  in  the  gathering  gloom,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished whether  the  dark  majestic  towers  rose  up 
from  formal  parterres  and  greensward,  or  from  beds  of 
turnips.  If  the  place  suggested  any  idea  to  her,  she 
did  not  communicate  her  thoughts  to  me ;  and  when  I 
had  succeeded  in  lighting  a  lamp,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me,  her  face  was  calm,  quiet,  and  inscrutable  as 
ever.  She  followed  me  up  stairs  without  noticing  the 
desolation  around  us ;  and  only  paused  when  I  went 
into  the  old  man's  room,  as  if  to  give  me  time  to  tell 
him  that  the  person  who  accompanied  me  was  one 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  attend  upon  him. 

He  was  lying  back  on  his  pillow,  when  I  entered,  with 
the  papers  which  had  occupied  him  strewn  carelessly 
over  the  bed.  At  first,  I  thought  that  he  was  dead, 
but  it  was  only  a  fresh  attack  of  faintness  that  had  come 
oyer  him.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  seemed  glad  to 
see  me,  complaining  of  the  cold,  and  saying  that  he 
believed  he  was  more  indisposed  than  he  had  at  first 
imagined. 

I  told  him  I  had  brought  some  one  to  nurse  him, 
who  could  stay  with  him  ;  and  I  trusted  he  would  not 
deny  himself  this  and  other  comforts  which  sickness 
demanded. 

"  Bring  her  in !"  he  said,  faintly.  "  Let  me  look  at 
her.     I  can  see  by  her  face  whether  she  is  honest.** 

I  called  the  young  woman ;  and^  as  the  light  shone 
on  her  countenance,  I  saw  that  even  Sir  Jasper  could 
read  nothing  suspicious  in  the  fair  characters  of  truth 
which  nature  had  stamped  upon  her  broad  brow,  and 
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clearly-opened,  frank-looking  eyes.  She  said  nothing, 
but  stood  by  the  bed  with  her  soft  eyelids  cast  down, 
while  the  old  man  surveyed  her  for  some  moments  in 
silence.  Then  she  smoothed  his  pillow  and  the  cover- 
ing of  hi&  couch,  with  a  look  that  beamed  for  a  mo- 
ment over  her  calm  features,  like  sunshine  on  a  deep, 
placid  lake. 

She  turned  to  me  and  whispered,  €S  He  is  dying  of 
cold.  Come,  we  must  light  the  fire.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose*'9  The  old.  man's  stupor  was  returning.  She 
chafed  his  hands,  while  I  fetched  from  the  room  below 
an  old  scuttle,  which  contained  a  heap  of  ashes  and 
cinders,  and  a  few  pieces  t>f  fresh  coal.  We  looked 
about  for  something  that  would  ignite  more  speedily ; 
and  what  came  handiest  was  part  of  the  old  wainscoting, 
which,  the  instant  we  touched  it,  broke  up  into  strips. 
These,  the  young  woman  laid  in  the  grate,  as  I  handed 
them  to  her.  The  flame  readily  caught  the  dry  chips, 
which  burned  like  tinder,  diffusing  light  and  cheerful- 
ness, if  not  waxmth,  through  the  room:  A  fire  had 
not  been  lighted  there  for  so  long  that,  at  present,  she 
said,  it  was  drawing  the  damp  out  of  the  walls,  and 
doing  more  harm  than  good. 

Our  next  task  was  to  go  into  the  other  rooms  of  the 
suite,  and  procure  more  blankets  to  lay  over  the  shiver- 
ing old  man.  When  this  was  done,  she  folded  neatly 
the  garments  he  had  heaped  about  him ;  and  placed 
them  on  a  chair.  Had  he  been  a  prince,  she  could  not 
have  waited  upon  him  more  respectfully.  There  was 
not  a  trace  of  a  smile  upon  her  countenance ;  though  a 
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mean-minded  hireling  would  have  treated  those  sordid 
rags  with  contempt. 

She  threw  a  heavy  counterpane  over  the  bed;  and, 
under  its  weight,  and  within  the  genial  influence  of  the 
now  brightly-blazing  fire,  the  old  man  ceased  to  tremble, 
and  lay  quite  still.  Then  she  asked  me  to  show  her 
the  way  to  the  kitchen,  that  she  might  get  ready  some- 
thing for  him  to  take ;  but  I  told  her  the  stores  were 
empty.  I  had  caused  Sally  to  furnish  me  with  a  packet 
of  tea  and  a  flask  of  brandy,  which  I  had  brought  in 
my  pocket.  She  rejected  the  spirit,  but  proposed 
making  some  tea.  We  took  a  journey  in  search  of  a 
kettle,  and  found  one  in  the  miser's  parlour,  with  a 
single  cup  and  saucer  and  a  plated  tea-spoon.  There 
was  no  milk  or  sugar ;  therefore  we  concluded  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  dispensing  with  such  luxuries. 

I  heard  her  sigh,  as  we  passed  through  the  gallery* 
Probably,  she  was  already  disheartened ;  but,  when  I 
asked  her  if  she  were  afraid  to  remain,  she  said,  no. 
There  was  nothing  to  harm  her.  She  lighted  the  fire 
in  the  ante-room,  adjoining  the  one  occupied  by  Sir 
Jasper ;  and  I  promised  to  send  up  coals,  and  whatever 
else  she  required,  in  the  morning. 

When  we  went  in  again,  he  was  awake,  and  took  the 
tea  she  had  made  for  him ;  but  not  without  enquiring 
how  she  got  at  the  caddy.  He  was  certain  that  he  "had 
locked  it  up,  before  going  out.  It  gave  him  evident 
satisfaction  when  I  told  him  that,  as  he  seemed  to  have 
nothing  in  the  house,  I  had  brought  it  with  me.  The 
young  woman  made  me  a  sign  that  I  might  go  away, 
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and  remained  standing  by  him.  I  heard  Sir  Jasper 
speaking,  as  it  appeared,  more  graciously  to  her,  while 
I  lingered  in  the  outer  room.  The  place  looked  so 
desolate  that  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  leave  her  there ; 
but,  though  I  waited  some  time,  she  did  not  come  back. 
The  old  man  seemed  to  go  on  talking  for  a  while,  and 
then  I  could  hear  him  breathe  heavily,  as  if  he  were 
asleep  ;  but  she  still  watched  beside  him.  Noiselessly, 
I  heaped  fresh  fuel  on  the  fires,  and  saw  her  sitting 
motionless  by  his  couch,  as  I  re-entered  the  inner 
chamber.  She  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  I  ob- 
served that  he  was  slumbering  more  peaceably ;  though, 
every  now  and  then,  he  gave  an  uneasy  start  or  groan. 
There  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  for  me  to  do, 
and  having  wheeled  an  old  sofa  into  the  ante-room,  and 
carried  thither  some  of  the  coverings  of  the  antique 
beds  to  form  a  couch  for  the  nurse,  if  she  chose  to  lie 
down,  I  left  her, — not  without  various  misgivings,  which, 
judging  by  her  placid  features,  she  did  not  seem  to 
share, — alone,  in  that  dismal  abode,  with  the  churlish, 
heathenish  old  man. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

I  felt  considerable  uneasiness  during  the  night,  and 
resolved  to  go  up  to  Heron  Cliff,  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  insist  upon  Sir  Jasper's  seeing  some 
medical  man.  I  did  not  choose  to  incur  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  his  only  visitor,  in  what  I  was  convinced 
would  be  a  serious  illness ;  and  determined,  if  he  were 
too  niggardly  to  pay  the  physician's  fee,  rather  to  de- 
fray that  expense  myself,  than  allow  him  to  perish  for 
want  of  proper  advice.  I  alfiiost  wished,  indeed,  that 
fate  had  not  made  me  look  down  into  the  Dingle,  at 
the  moment  of  his  seizure ;  but,  having  rescued  him 
from  its  immediate  ill-consequences,  I  was  forced  to 
take  such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  promote  his 
recovery.  The  poor  young  woman,  who,  at  my  request, 
had  undertaken  the  ungrateful  office  of  nursing  him, 
was  not  absent  from  my  thoughts.  I  feared  that  she 
would  find  the  task  too  arduous  and  disagreeable  for 
endurance. 

The  early  morning  sun  was  shining  through  the 
pine  boughs  upon  the  fine  Gothic  window  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  mansion,  as  I  approached  it 
from  the  woods.  This  was  the  termination  of  the 
v*nqueting-hall.    The  long  range  of  windows,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  drawing-room  suite,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  building  from  the  entrance,  overlooked  the  river. 
None  of  these  rooms  were  inhabited.  In  former  times, 
these  stately  apartments,  filled  with  guests  and  sumptu- 
ous furniture,  wore,  doubtless,  a  pleasant  aspect ;  but 
now  the  extent  of  the  fabric  only  increased  the  air  of 
desolation  which  pervaded  it,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. The  fresh  wind  and  morning  sunshine  seemed 
trying  in  vain  to  impart  cheerfulness  to  the  gloomy  pile. 
The  sinister  look  of  the  old  man  on  his  comfortless  bed 
of  pain,  without  one  thought  that  could  solace  him  in 
this  world,  or,  as  it  appeared,  the  hope  of  an  hereafter, 
would  have  saddened  a  gayer  landscape  than  that  com- 
posed by  the  dusky  towers,  and  cedar  and  pine  planta- 
tions. 

The  large  window  on  the  staircase  was  set  open,  ad- 
mitting air  into  the  house.  The  spiders9  webs  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  waved  in  the  wind,  which  sighed 
through  the  old  banners  in  the  hall  below.  There  was 
nothing  to  tempt  robbers  in  the  tarnished  silk  of  their 
folds;  and  they  had  been  suffered  to  remain  above 
the  shields  which,  at  measured  distance,  high  over- 
head, were  fixed  against  the  wall.  An  elk's  horns 
branched  out  in  the  midst.  Altogether,  the  wide  en- 
trance-hall seemed  better  furnished  than  the  rest  of  the 
house.  I  passed  on,  up  the  immensely  broad  staircase, 
which  was  ornamented  with  heavy  carvings,  and  formed 
of  dark-veined  English  oak,  rendered  by  age  almost  of 
the  hue  of  ebony.  A  spacious  gallery  above  led,  in 
one  direction,  to  the.state  drawing-rooms ; — in  the  other, 
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to  the  principal  sleeping-apartments,  in  one  of  which, 
when  I  bore  him  in,  insensible,  I  had  laid  Sir  Jasper. 

I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber,  and  it 
was  opened  for  me  immediately  by  the  fair  girl,  who 
looked  singularly  young  and  innocent,  in  her  quiet, 
almost  conventual  dress,  within  that  gloomy  dwelling. 
Her  complexion  was  so  pure  and  fresh,  that  I  imagined 
the  loneliness  of  her  situation  had  not  prevented  her 
sleeping,  during  part  of  the  night,  at  least ;  but  she 
had  risen  early.  The  room  was  in  order;  the  cover- 
ings removed  from  the  old-fashioned  sofa,  and  the 
window  open.  Sir  Jasper's  door  was  closed ;  I  could 
hear  him,  however,  breathe  heavily.  She  said  he  had 
slept  quietly  during  the  first  part  of  the  night,  but,  to- 
wards morning,  he  had  awakened,  and  called  for  her. 
He  seemed  terribly  restless  and  excited,  and  had  talked 
much  about  his  property;  sometimes  very  wildly. 
Afterwards,  he  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  more 
lethargic  than  sleep,  which  still  lasted. 

I  told  her  of  my  intention  of  sending  a  physician  to 
see  him,  and  she  approved  of  the  idea.  She  greatly 
feared  his  passing  off  from  sleep  into  death,  without 
farther  warning  than  he  had  already  received  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  I  followed  her  into  the  sick 
man's  chamber,  and  almost  started  at  the  change  she 
had  wrought  in  it.  The  fire  burned  cheerfully.  She 
had  brought  in  several  articles  of  furniture ;  an  arm- 
chair, covered  with  velvet,  a  footstool,  and  a  small  table, 
whereon  an  old  china  breakfast-service,  which  she  had 
found  in  a  cupboard,  was  neatly  arranged,  ready  for  his 
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waking.  A  high  tapestry  screen  warded  off  the 
draught  from  the  door.  A  square  of  faded  Persian 
carpet  was  laid  down,  instead  of  a  rug,  by  the  hearth.  x 

Everything  around  the  invalid  had  been  made  to 
partake,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  indescribable  air  of 
neatness  and  propriety  which  characterized  her  own 
appearance.  It  was  only  Sir  Jasper  himself  who  defied 
her  magic  skill.  I  thought  the  withered  countenance, 
peeping  out  from  the  fine  white  linen,  looked  even  more 
forbidding  than  usual ;  an  expression  of  low,  villainous 
cunning,  seemed  stamped  upon  his  brow ;  every  line  in 
5  his  face  betokened  hard-hearted,  vindictive  feeling,  and 
'■  selfish  avarice.  Even  in  sleep  there  was  no  composure^ 
in  his  aspect ;  he  clutched  at  the  bed-clothes,  frowning, 
and  now  and  then  smiled ;  I  knew  not  which  was  the 
most  repulsive.  The  girl  bent  over  him  compassion- 
ately, and  said  some  low-murmured  words ;  I  fancied 
it  was  a  prayer ;  it  seemed,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  chain 
the  evil  spirit  down.  The  old  man  ceased  to  toss  his 
head  from  side  to  side ;  his  eyes  did  not  glare  so  wildly; 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
fell  asleep. 

"  Tou  have  had  a  painful  watch,  I  fear,  and  must 
need  assistance,"  I  said ;  "  you  cannot  remain  in  this 
great  house  alone ;  it  is  a  journey,  every  time  you  want 
anything,  and  this  man  is  very  ill ;  I  will  send  some  one 
to  stay  here.     Meanwhile,  what  can  I  do  to  aid  you  V* 

ss  You  can,"  she  answered,  in  a  low,  choking  voice, 
-—the  first  symptom  of  emotion  she  had  yet  displayed, 
and  which  I  believe  my  tone  of  sympathy  excited — 
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€t  pray  for  me,  and  above  all,  for  him,— the  poor,  mise- 
rable old  man !    We  can  all  do  that  for  each  other." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  your  request,"  I  said,  touched  by 
her  sincere  and  simple  piety.  "  It  is  indeed  painful  to 
see  a  man  leaving  the  world,  like  Sir  Jasper  Egremont, 
with  his  heart  and  mind  full  of  selfish,  worldly  thoughts, 
and  no  care  for  the  concerns  of  eternity.  However 
thoughtless  we  may  be  in  youth  and  health,  it  is  not 
thus  that  the  most  careless  mortal  would  like  to  look 
upon  the  King  of  Terrors  approaching." 

She  looked  up  at  me  as  if  unsatisfied.  "  I  do  not 
see,"  she  replied,  "  that  we  have,  any  of  us,  aught  to 
do  that  is  worth  minding,  except  to  prepare  for  that 
time  which  is  approaching  us  as  surely,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  nearly,  as  that  poor  unconscious  sinner. 
After  all,  his  sickness  may  not  be  unto  death.  You  or 
I,  in  our  youth  and  strength,  may  be  taken  first; — and 
the  summons  find  us  as  unprepared  as  he  is." 

Her  words  and  earnest  look  made  me  think  more 
than  I  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do  on  such 
subjects.  There  seemed  to  be  a  reality  in  her  views  of 
a  future  state,  which  caused  me  to  feel  ashamed  of  my 
vague  expressions.  My  respect  for  her  increased ;  and 
as  I  rode  along,  in  the  direction  of  the  little  town  among 
the  hills,  where  the  physician  resided,  whose  visits  I 
meant  to  solicit,  her  words,  simple  and  few  as  they  had 
been,  often  recurred  to  me.  " 

Before  I  left  t  •*  house,  I  had  asked  her  again  if  I 
should  send  some  person  to  assist  her.  After  some 
hesitation,  she  named  at  last,  to  my  surprise,  as  the  in- 
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dividual'  she  should  select,  Sally  Saint's  husband, — 
Thomas,  the  idiot.  She  seems  to  have  as  much  con* 
fidence  as  his  wife  in  his  mysterious  resources,  and  said 
she  would  rather  have  him  to  help  her,  and  baring  what 
was  wanted  up  stairs,  than  any  one. 

Sir  Jasper  was  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  when 
I  returned  with  the  physician.  I  did  not  go  in,  but 
•requested  the  latter  to  call  upon  me  at  the  farm,  on  his 
way  back,  to  rest  his  horse  and  partake  of  some  refresh- 
ment,  as  well  as  to  tell  me  of  the  state  in  which  he  con- 
sidered his  paitient  to  be.  He  seemed  to  have  some 
misgivings  about  going  in,  saying,  Sir  Jasper  was  often 
very  violent ;  but  the  white-compleationed  young  wo* 
man,  who  received  us  at  the  door,  assured  us  that  die 
had  informed  Sir  Jasper  of  my  intention,  and  that,  he 
tad  taken  it  quietly.  All  he  had  said  was,  "Very 
well.  Let  him  do  as  he  likes.  If  it  is  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  I  am  not  responsible,  and  will,  see  the  Doc- 
tor when  he  comes." 

I  understood  this  plainly  to  mean,  that  the  physician's 
visit  was  to  be  at  my  cost ;  and  that,  as  long  as  he  could 
get  anything  out  of  us,  he  meant  to  be  accommodating. 
I  did  not,  however,  make  any  remark,  but  rode  away 
to  the  farm,  where,  in  about  an  hour's  time,  Dr.  Lewis 
joined  me. 

He  said  that  Sir  Jasper's  attack  was  of  a  nature  to 
which  he  appeared  to  have  been  for  many  years  subject. 
It  might  pass  off  and  return  again  after  a  time,  or  ter- 
minate his  existence  at  almost  any  moment.  He  was, 
in  fact,  in  a  state  wherein  it  behoved  a  man  to  settle 
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his  worldly  affairs,  and  make  his  peace  with  God,  so  as 
to  be  folly  ready,  when  called  upon,  to  set  out  upon 
that  long  journey  for  which,  in  all  probability,  but  little 
leisure  for  preparation  would,  in  his  case,  be  granted  at 
the  last 

Sir  Jasper  had  been  extremely  civil,  and  had  spoken 
of  me  as  a  person  standing  in  the  light  of  a  near  con- 
nection, on  account  of  the  partial  regard  his  brother, 
General  Egremont,  had  entertained  for  me,  and  evinced 
by  bequeathing  to  me  a  considerable  share  of  the  family 
property.  I  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  finding  that 
the  crafty  old  man  had  made  it  appear  as  if  I  were 
likely  to  benefit  by  his  testamentary  dispositions,  which, 
he  said,  he  felt  inclined  to  alter ;  and]  he  had,  for  that 
purpose,  requested  his  medical  adviser  to  send  oyer  the 
lawyer  I  had  visited  with  Erskine,  to  draw  out  a  fresh 
will  for  him. 

Dr.  Lewis  praised  the  behaviour  of  the  nurse,  whom 
Sir  Jasper  had  told  him  of  my  having  recommended. 
The  invalid,  he  said,  seemed  sensible  of  her  kindness, 
and  had  hinted  to  her,  in  his  presence,  that  she  might 
expect  some  substantial  proof  of  his  gratitude.  His  last 
will  had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  County  Hospital; 
but  he  must  have  half-a-dozen  by  him.  He  was  con- 
tinually altering  the  disposal  of  his  property,  according 
to  the  humour  he  was  in.  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  wills 
were  quite  a  joke  among  the  lawyers.  The  Doctor 
smiled,  as  he  observed  that  he  should  take  care  not  to 
prevent  his  executing  one  in  his  present_  agreeable  dis- 
position. 
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I  felt  convinced  that  Sir  Jasper  had  intended  him  to 
repeat  what  passed  to  me ;  and  assured  him  that  I  had 
no  expectations  whatever,  of  the  kind  to  which  he  al- 
luded. I  had  not  even  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Sir 
Jasper  Egremont,  until,  being  accidentally  near  him  at 
the  time  of  his  seizure,  and  seeing  him  fall  to  the 
ground,  I  went  to  his  assistance.  The  good  Doctor, 
evidently,  scarcely  believed  me,  and  took  his  fee  from 
me  without  hesitation;  saying  that  my  neighbour  had 
given  him  to  understand  that  all  such  arrangements 
rested  with  me  during  his  illness. 

When  I  acquainted  Sally  with  the  young  woman's 
wish  to  have  Thomas  to  assist  her,  in  preference  to 
any  other  person,  my  housekeeper  seemed  rather  in- 
clined to  be  jealous.  It  required  all  my  eloquence 
to  convince  her  that  she  could,  in  any  manner,  get 
through  the  work  without  him.  She  yielded,  at  last, 
but  only  on  condition  that  he  returned  at  night.  If  it 
were  not  for  having  him  as  a  protector,  she  should 
have  gone  away  from  the  farm  long  ago.  I  had  wild 
ways  of  coming  back  late,  or  sometimes  not  at  all. 
If  Tummas  was  to  be  taken  [from  her,  she  should  cer- 
tainly not  remain  in  the  place ;  but,  as  the  young 
woman  had  the  sense  to  understand  his  merits,  he 
might  go  up,  if  he  liked,  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
day-time. 

Thomas  seemed  quite  disposed  for  the  walk,  and  set 
off  immediately,  carrying  some  things  which  I  had 
made  Sally  put  together  in  a  basket,  as  likely  to  be 
useful  both  to  the  sick  man  and  to  the  poor  desolate 
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girl  who  waited  upon  him.  I  told  Thomas  that  I 
should  come  up  myself  in  the  evening,  and  he  could 
then  return  to  the  farm.  He  nodded  sagaciously,  and 
departed  with  more  alacrity  than  I  had  ever  seen  him 
display. 

When  my  work  in  the  meadows  was  over,  and  the 
men  were  paid,  (it  was  the  end  of  the  week,)  I  walked 
up  to  Heron  Cliff  to  see  how  the  young  woman 
and  Thomas  were  getting  on.  I  met  him,  half-way 
through  the  Dingle ;  but  could  not  understand  a  word 
he  said.  The  maiden's  senses  must  be  finer  than  mine. 
I  thought  he  seemed  only  half  satisfied  at  going  back 
to  Sally,  and  looked  as  if,  idiot  as  he  is,  he  would  have 
preferred  the  soft-voiced  young  woman's  company,  to 
that  of  his  acrimonious  partner. 

The  door  of  the  ante-room  was  open,  and  no  one 
within.  I  [passed  through,  and  saw  that  Sir  Jasper 
was  asleep,  and  the  quiet  nurse  sitting  beside  him. 
She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  which,  when  she  saw  me, 
she  laid  reverently  i  down,  on  a  table  near  the  bed. 
His  features  looked  pinched  and  discoloured— perhaps, 
the  more  so,  in.  contrast  with  the  very  fair  face  close 
beside  his  pillow.  I  should  have  been  more  interested  in 
her,  if  she  had  seemed  to  feel  the  hardship  of  her 
position  more  acutely ;  but  there  was  no  disturbance 
in  her  features,  no  tear  in  her  eye,  as  she  moved  away 
from  her  station,  with  a  slow  gliding  gesture,  which  did 
not  arouse  the  sleeper.  Her  face  wore  an  expression 
of  extreme  benevolence — such  a  look  as  the  ancient 
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painters  have  given  to  the  heavenly-minded,  virgin 
31adonnas-~-but  had  Hot  a  trace  of  sentiment  about  it. 

Perhaps  in  the  hope  of  its  bestowing  upon  her  a, 
more  matronly  appearance,  she  now  wore  a  cap.     It 
seemed  to  me  like  those  of  the   female  peasants,  in 
some  part  of  the  continent ;  made  of  thin  muslin,  with 
a  high  crown  and  lappets,  pinned  flat  upon  the  fore- 
head, and  then   descending    on   either  side  of   the 
soft  brown  braids  in  which  her  hair  was  arranged. 
This  coiffure,  which  was  very  becoming,  gave  her  a 
foreign  appearance.      Many  circumstances  respecting 
her   showed  that  she  came  from  abroad.     Even  the 
language  she  spoke  was  such  pure  English  that  it 
scarcely  seemed  her  native  tongue,  but  rather  one  ac- 
quired with  great  care.     As  she  moved  across  the 
room,  setting  everything  she  passed  in  order,  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  contrast  her  fresh  young  loveliness 
afforded  to  the  dingy  furniture  and  the  grim,  stern- 
featured  old  man. 

She  made  a  sign  to  me  to  come  into  the  outer  room, 
and,  leaving  the  door  open,  stood  by  the  fire-place, 
watching  some  vessel  containing  broth  or  gruel,  which 
from  time  to  time  she  carefully  stirred,  keeping  her 
eyes  upon  it.  I  told  her  of  my  housekeeper's  wish  that 
Thomas  should  return  at  night,  and  offered  to  remain 
in  the  house  myself,  or  send  one  of  my  labourers.  The 
crippled  form  and  imperfect  intellect  of  the  unfortunate 
being  whom  her  kindness  had  partially  humanized, 
made  him  an  unfit  protector  for  her. 
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"  He  is  gone,"  she  said.  ts  I  stand  in  need  of  no 
one.  The  poor  creature  has  done  all  I  wished,  and 
been  very  useful  to  me.  Now,  all  that  is  left,  is  to  lie 
down  and  sleep,  putting  our  trust  in  God.  We  nave 
no  other  protector." 

She  stopped  abruptly.  "  It  would  be  well,"  I  said, 
"  if  we  were  all  brought  up  as  piously  and  wisely  as 
you  have  been.    You  seem  to  have  no  idle  fears." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  answered ;  "  if  that  is  any 
merit.  I  do  not  shudder  at  darkness  or  imaginary 
spectres,  as  I  did  formerly,  when  I  was  a  child.  That 
is  because  I  am  young  and  strong,  and  know  that  the 
old  legends  which  hang  about  such  a  place  as  this  have 
no  truth  in  them.  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  had  more 
faith  in  illusions — that  the  world  were  not  so  drearily 
real." 

She  looked  straight  before  her,  as  if  the  world  of 
fSEtocy  had,  indeed,  for  her  no  existence.     I  thought  of 
Edith  Erskine,  with  her  dreams  and  wilful  ways,  and 
all  the  innumerable  phantoms  which  would  have  filled 
her  mind  in  these  ghost-like   chambers,   during  the 
watches  of  the  night ;  and  forgot  to  answer  her. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  the  fair  woman  went  on,  u  as 
if  I  were  very  ignorant ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain. 
If  we  have  not  God  to  help  us — if  we  do  not  pray  to  and 
trust  in  him,  and  love  him  with  all  our  mind,  and  soul, 
and  heart — if  we  lay  our  heads  on  the  pillow  with  no 
thought  of  a  better  world  than  this,  in  which  we  may 
some  day  awaken — then,  indeed,  such  a  lot  as  mine  is  * 
quite  unbearable.9' 
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'  She  spoke  very  earnestly,  and  looked  at  me,  as  if 
wishing  for  information  on  a  subject  which  she  very 
imperfectly  understood.  I  felt  myself  shamefully  de- 
ficient in  real  knowledge,  and  said  that  I  feared  she 
would  be  more  likely  to  instruct  me,  than  to  obtain 
an  answer  to  her  enquiries.  I  had  thought  of  these 
things  much  less  than  I  ought  have  done. 

**  What  is  the  reason,"  she  asked, €€  that,  in  this  coun- 
try, religion  is  so  far  from  us  ?  Here  is  a  man  dying, 
and  no  priest  near  him  !  You  have  cared  for  his  body, 
and  left  his  soul  to  perish.  This  terrifies  me  !  Those 
who  educated  me  were  wrong  in  many  respects.  I 
dared  not  trust  them.  The  uncertainty  has  unsettled 
my  own  faith.  But  they  would  have  said  some 
prayers  —  the  priests  would  have  penetrated  to  the 
sick  chamber,  if  not  to  the  hard  heart,  of  that  poor 
tmrepenting  sinner." 

I  told  her  that,  in  England,  these  solemn  subjects 
were  left  to  a  man's  own  conscience.  No  priest  inter- 
fered between  him  and  his  Maker,  unless  at  his  own 
expressed  wish  for  farther  instruction  in  what  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  learning 
from  his  childhood.     She  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

if  They  ought  to  point  out  the  way,"  she  said. 
"  Poor,  ignorant,  and  misguided  by  our  own  evil  in- 
clinations as  we  are,  shall  we  not  miss  the  road  ?  If  left 
to  ourselves,  we  perish  everlastingly." 

She  turned  again  to  the  fire,  and  carefully  attended 
to  her  office.  "  You,"  I  observed,  hesitatingly,  "  who 
so  cautiously  yet  actively  tread  the  path  of  duty — all  of 
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whose  motives  and  feelings  are  kjmd  and  placid — hare 
no  eause  to  fear/' 

€€  Ton  do  not  knew  me,"  she  answered.  "  At  tinges, 
I  am  very  different — but,  in  one  eircumstanee,  I  am 
better  off  than  many — than  Sir  Jasper  Egremont,  for 
example.  I  have  to  work — to  earn  my  bread.  Each 
day — each  hour — some  duty,  for  the  most  part  painful, 
has  to  be  fulfilled.  I  have  little  leisure  for  senseless 
regret — none  for  idleness  You  also  have  to  labour  ; 
in  this  we  may  be  envied.  While  we  perform  the 
task  set  us,  we  have  at  least  a  better  chance  of  peace 
and  happiness  than  yonder  master  of  thousands  of 
acres  and  millions  of  money,  with  his  uncharitable 
thoughts  and  angry  passions." 

A  sound  from  Sir  Jasper's  room  at  this  moment 
reached  us.  She  took  the  steaming  mess  from  the  fire, 
poured  it  into  an  old-fashioned  china  basin,  tasted  and 
put  sugar  to  it,  laying  bread  nicely  toasted  by  the 
side,  and  carried  it  to  him.  I  watched  her  standing 
by  him,  calm,  attentive,  and  melancholy.  Gradually 
the  emotion  which,  for  the  first  time,  had  been  visible 
in  her  lace,  subsided,  and  its  expression  again  became 
placid  and  contented.  I  thought  her  serenity  spread 
itself  even  over  the  miser.  '■■  He  thanked  he?,  and  ate 
his  neatly-served  supper,  while  she  stood  beside  him. 
Then  she  returned,  put  all  away,  bade  me  good  even- 
ing without  reverting  to  our  conversation,  and  closed 
the  room  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

I  found  Sir  Jasper*  sitting,  propped  up  with  pillows, 
in  his  bed,  which  was  strewn  with  papers,  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon.  The  outer  room  was  empty;  but 
the  first  glance  at  his  countenance  told  me  that  he  was 
better.  He  seemed  inclined  to  talk  to  me,  and  at  once 
enlisted  my  services  in  his  behalf,  to  write  at  his  dicta- 
tion several  letters  of  business,  relating  to  the  different 
speculations  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  had  tried 
to  do  it  himself,  but,  though  his  intellects  were  quite 
clear,  yet  his  hands  shook  so  much  from  weakness,  that 
he  could  not  hold  the  pen ;  and  the  young  woman  I 
had  placed  about  him  seemed  hopelessly  stupid  con- 
cerning money-matters. 

This  task  over,  the  old  man  lay  down  again  to  rest 
himself;  but  went  on  conversing  upon  the  same  sub- 
jects, as  if  his  mind  was  so  full  of  them  that  they  must 
ooze  forth.  If  I  had  not  been  there,  I  believe  he  would 
have  talked  to  the  worm-eaten  bureau,  or  to  the  nurse, 
in  spite  of  what  he  regarded  as  her  imbecility,  about  his 
mines  and  shares,  his  slate  quarries,  and  the  sale  of 
cattle,  before  the  winter,  which  was  to  take  place  in  a 
few  days. 

Q  2 


While  I  sat  by  him,  I  could  not  direst  myself  of  the 
unpleasant  feelings  which  his  past  conduct  had  engen- 
dered. There  was  no  real  friendliness  in  out  inter- 
course ;  and  the  cold  twinkle  of  his  grey  eyes  arose, — 
not  from  gratitude  at  the  restoration  of  his  faculties, — 
not  from  a  consciousness  of  kind  and  equitable  inten- 
tions,— but  from  the  pride  he  took  in  detailing  to  me 
the  vast  amount  of  his  resources,  and  in  the  acuteness 
with  which  every  farthing  was  laid  out,  so  as  to  bring' 
in  ten  as  a  return.  Our  connection,  based  as  it  was  on 
his  side  upon  self-interest,  and  on  mine  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  deserting  one  who — whatever  might  be 
his  annual  income,  the  sums  lodged  in  his  bankers' 
hands,  or  profitably  laid  out  on  mortgage — was  abso- 
lutely unprovided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  could 
not,  in  my  opinion,  end  too  soon ;  and  I  felt  certain, 
that  the  moment  Sir  Jasper  could  dispense  with  my 
services,  he  would  forget  that  he  was  in  any  manner 
indebted  to  me,  and  perhaps  be  as  great  a  nuisance  and 
as  unneighbourly  as  ever. 

That  time,  however,  had  not  arrived.  Crippled  and 
helpless,  Sir  Jasper  lay  upon  his  bed,  compelled  to  be 
thankful  to  those  who  brought  him  food  and  tended 
him.  He  might,  just  then,  have  been  taken  for  a  bene- 
volent uncle,  desirous  of  making  me  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  the  schemes 
into  which  he  had  entered  for  my  benefit ;  instead  of 
the  virulent  enemy  who  grudged  me  the  small  spot  of 
ground  that  trenched  upon  his  own  widely-spread  do- 
mains. 
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To  this  subject  he  hardly  alluded ;  and  I  felt  certain 
that  .he  was  keeping  it  back,  in  order  not  to  be  induced 
to  commit  himself  so  far  as,  by  any  apology  or  con- 
cession, to  admit  my  right  to  General  Egremont's  be- 
quest, or  engage  to  let  me  enjoy  it  unmolested.  Judging 
me  by  himself,  he  probably  was  expecting  me  to  profit 
by  his  feebleness,  and  make  him  enter  into  a  bond  to 
renounce  his  claim  to  the  road,  and  furnish  me  with 
slates  and  draining-tiles,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

He  was  still  more  careful  to  abstain  from  asking  any 
questions  respecting  the  physician  or  the  nurse ;  treating 
their  attendance  upon  him  as  a  whim  of  mine,  which 
he  had  been  condescending  enough  to  gratify.  Young 
people,  he  said,  had  no  notion  of  expense ;  and,  sooner 
than  suffer  a  moment's  uneasiness,  rushed  headlong  into 
charges  which  old  people  were  wise  enough  to  count 
up  before  incurring. 

€t  It's  right,  Captain,  that  those  who  have  such  fan- 
cies should  pay  for  them.  If  they  don't  grudge  it,  so 
much  the  better.  As  for  what  I  am  worth,  it  is  all  for 
my  successors ;  and  those  who  think  the  old  curmudgeon 
most  sparing  now,  may  rejoice  at  his  thrifty  habits  when 
they  find  themselves  gainers  by  what  he  has  been  slaving 
himself  to  heap  together.  There's  the  farm  by  the 
Broom  Hill ;  that's  quite  separate  from  the  estate,  and 
would  have  been  a  pretty  property  if  it  had  gone  with 
the  Pastures  at  Lewell : — but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there ;  they  may  fall  into  the  same  hands  yet.  The 
land's  worth  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  le*ad  and 
copper  veins  that  lie  benpath  it;  and  the  timber  in  the 
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Dingle,  with  the  water-privilege,  as  the  Yankees  call 
it,  will  pay  a  good  sum  when  the  works  are  finished. 
There  would  be  a  pretty  situation  for  a  house  under  the 
oak  copse,  at  the  head  of  the  stream, — better  than  your 
bleak  spot, — if  a  man  had  the  money  to  build,  and  cared 
about  superintending  the  machinery. 

"You  see,  Captain,  as  I  lie  here,  thoughts  pass 
through  my  mind.  The  old  dreamer  is  still  planning. 
If  I  can't  make  money  for  myself,  I  must  go  on  with 
my  schemes  for  future  years,  when  younger  folks  than 
me  will  be  reaping  the  benefit.  But  I  like  to  look  for- 
ward.    I  can't  help  it." 

He  lay  silent  for  some  moments,  watching  a  spider 
that  was  spinning  away  very  contentedly,  in  the  high 
canopy  oyer  the  ancient  couch.     "  I  have  been  looking 
at  that  old  fellow,  and  comparing  him  to  myself,"  he 
said.     "  There  he  is, — work,  work.     He  has  already  a 
house  twice  as  big  as  he  needs  to  dwell  in ;  and  see 
how  he  is  spreading  out  his  fine  threads  east  and  west 
north  and  south !— just  as  a  clever,  painstaking  man 
sends  his  thoughts  over  the  world,  and  gets  them  back 
with  cent,  per  cent,  interest.    That  stupid  young  woman 
wanted  to  carry  him  away ;  and  assured  me,  when  I 
told  her  to  let  him  alone,  that  she  did  not  mean  to  kill 
him,  but  would  set  him  on  the  trees  outside>  to  weave 
another  web  in  the  open  air.     But  I  take  quite  an  in- 
terest in  his  speculations,  and  the  steady  way  in  which 
he  seta  about  them.     No  one  would  have  fancied,  when 
he  began,  that  he  would  stretch  that  thin  tissue  right 
across, — as  it  might  be  the  Atlantic* — and  catch  firm 
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hold  of  that  bed-J>ost ;  yet,  how  he  swings  along,  and 
caught  a  fly  for  his  breakfast,  just  beside  that  ugly  old 
face,  peeping  out  from  the  carving  !M 

The  old  man's  eyes  gleamed  savagely.  I  fancied 
that  he  enjoyed  the  demolition  of  the  unhappy  insect. 
It  appeared  to  me,  also,  that  I  Was  myself  in  much  the 
same  predicament ;  and  that  what  put  him  ifi  such  good 
humour,  was,  his  feeling  that  he  was  inirsed  and  fed  at 
my  expense. 

He  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  establish  his  convalescence, 
and  dozed  away  contentedly  enough,  with  the  fair  young 
woman  waiting  upon  him,  and  supplying  hi&  with  what 
he  wanted.  Several  days  passed,  without  any  par- 
ticular change  manifesting  itself;  arid  I  began  to  think 
I  had  incurred  sufficient  inconvenience  for  a  man  who 
would,  I  was  convinced,  shake  off  the  load  of  obligation 
the  moment  that  the  gratification  of  living  cost-free 
proved  inadequate  to  counterbalance  the  sensations  of 
returning  health  audi  strength,  which  Would  prompt  him 
to  be  up  and  stirring. 

He  was  still  Very  weak,  and  had  had  one  of  two  at- 
tacks of  giddiness,  but  not  to  an  alarming  extent.  I 
had  not  encouraged  the  physician's  Visits,  nor  gone  to 
any  expense  which  could  be  avoided ;-  nevertheless,  the 
remuneration  of  the  nurse  and  many  other  payments 
must  fall  to  me;  I  knew  not  how  to  hint  to  the  shrewd 
old  man  that  I  was  weary  of  my  office,  and  that  i*  was 
hi£h  time  that  he  should  hand  over  a  cheque  upon  his 
banker,  to  settle  our  accounts,  and  defray  the*  charges 
consequent  upon  his  illness* 
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What  annoyed  me  most  of  all  was,  that  by  vague  hints 
of  benefits  which  he  meant  to  bestow  upon  us  both,  he 
eased  his  conscience  of  obligation  towards  me  and  the 
young  woman  who  continued  to  attend  upon  him  most 
carefully.  I  was  fearful  lest  she  might  not  be  so  fully 
aware  as  myself  that  no  dependence  was  to  be  placed 
upon  these  indefinite  professions ;  though,  indeed,  she 
hardly  appeared  to  listen  to  them,  and  went  on  in  the 
regular  performance  of  her  duty,  with  a  deportment 
which,  unless  that  it  became  increasingly  mournful, 
never  varied  in  its  respectful  quietude.  She  seemed  to 
me  to  expect  nothing, — to  have  no  anticipations  or  il- 
lusions of  any  kind, — but  to  proceed  in  a  sort  of  me- 
thodical  way,  finding  some  indescribable  satisfection  in 
doing  everything  a  child  could  have  thought  of  for  her 
uninteresting  patient,  without  a  hope  beyond. 

One  evening,  when  I  had  left  the  old  miser,  as  usual, 
pondering  about  his  schemes,  and  nodding  over  his 
golden  dreams, — not  of  Paradise,  but  of  some  new  and 
profitable  investment,  —  I  found  the  young  woman 
standing  by  the  large  window  on  the  staircase,  as  if 
wishing  to  speak  to  me,  upon  my  quitting  Sir  Jasper's 
room.  She  had  an  unusual  expression  in.  her  face. 
Her  eyes  looked  softer  and  larger  than  usual,  and 
though  the  eyelids  were  quite  white,  and  there  was  no 
mark  of  tears  upon  her  face,  1  fancied  she  had  been 
crying. 

She  wished,  I  thought,  to  stop  me ;  and  looked  up, 
but  did  not  speak.  Any  appearance  of  emotion  in  one 
generally  so  calm,  had  more  effect  than  floods  of  tears 
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from  ordinary  women ;  and  I  could  not  pass  her  with- 
out enquiring  whether  anything  was  the  matter. 

"  It  is  only,"  she  said,  "  about  Sir  Jasper.  Oh,  Sir, 
does  he  never  think  of  anything  but  business — papers 
and  letters,  and  money  ?  In  his  sleep,  or  even  to  me, 
who  know  nothing  of  such  subjects,  he  is  always  talk- 
ing of  his  shares  and  profits.  Does  he  never  think 
differently, — never  pray  ?  Does  he  worship  no  God  but 
Mammon  ?" 

Her  energetic  accent  startled  me.  Even  her  fair 
throat  flushed  with  excitement.  Her  eyes  shone 
brightly,  as  the  unusual  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek. 
Her  hands  were  clasped,  and  the  long  B6guine-like 
sleeves  of  the  dress  she  wore  fell  over  them,  as  jshfe 
suddenly  let  them  sink,  in  an  attitude  of  despondency. 

"  These  things  are  always  in  his  thoughts ;"  she 
went  on  rapidly ; — while,  without  any  change  of  coun- 
tenance, the  large  tears  coursed  each  other  like  hail- 
drops  over  her  burning  cheeks.  "  If  I  wake  up  in  the 
night,  when  all  is  still,  and  one  might  suppose  the 
spirit  of  his  dead  son,  for  whom  they  say  he  has  wept 
so  much,  would  be  with  him ;  if,  then,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  I  hear  him  stirring,  he  is  looking  into  the  drawers 
of  that  old  cabinet,  of,  with  his  features  sharply  set, 
making,  alone,  long  calculations ; — carrying  the  sums 
in  his  head,  which  his  feeble  fingers  cannot  mark  down 
upon  the  paper.  In  the  morning,  his  first  request  is 
for  me  to  help  him ;  though,  he  says,  I  have  no  head  for 
it.  I  cannot  write  for  crying." 
.    She  laid  her  forehead  upon  the  high  carved  window- 
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ledge,  by  which  we  were  standing,  and  wept  convul- 
sively. 

I  knew  not  what  to  say,  to  comfort  her. 

"  Have  you/'  I  asked,  '•  spoken  to  him  on  these  sub- 
jects ? — I  mean,  respecting  prayer  and  penitence.  He 
needs  them  both.  Men  will  sometimes  listen  to  a 
woman,  when  they  will  not  attend  to  one  of  their  own 


sex." 


<t 


I  am  so  very  ignorant/'  she  answered,  modestly  i 
drying  her  eyes,  and  lifting  up  her  fair  face,  from  which 
every  sign  of  the  storm  had  already  passed  away.  "  It 
seems  to  me,  the  youngest  child  in  England  knows 
more  than  I  do,  brought  up  in  a  foreign  convent, 
scarcely  discerning  right  from  wrong,  and  only  con- 
scious of  my  own  miserable  deficiency, — of  my  need  of 
an  all-sufficient  Saviour.  But  you,  who  understand 
these  things,— who  can  speak  to  Sir  Jasper  Egremont 
on  his  favourite  subjects,  and  listen  patiently,  while  he 
unfolds  his  schemes,-9— you  can  surely  talk  to  him  on 
what  is  important  above  all." 

"  I  am  unfit  for  the  task,"  I  said.  "  He  would  hear 
you  more  willingly.  Men  with  men  are  hard  and 
selfish.  When  he  is  ill  and  weak,— in  those  still 
hours  when,  as  you  imagine,  the  spirits  of  those  we 
love  appear  to  us, — his  dead  son  may,  perhaps,  some- 
times seem  present  with  him.  He  would  be  a  ^better 
aid  for  you  than  one  like  me." 

"  He  thinks  not  of  wife  or  child,  of  the  dead  ot 
living  !"  she  said,  very  sadly ;  "  only  of  himself.  To 
me,  spectres— though  I  denied  the  possibility-— look 
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down,  now  that  I  have  grown  timid,  from  the  spaces 
on  the  walls  where  the  old  pictures  of  the  Egremonts 
once  hung.  I  wonder  whether  the  old  man  has  sold 
them." 

I  thought  that  the  superstitious  fancies  which  hang 
about  such  places  as  Heron  Cliff,  must  have  insensibly 
influenced  her,  when  I  saw  her  gaze  anxiously  round 
her,  but  I  could  not  answer  her  question ;  neither  did 
she  seem  to  expect  any  reply,  but  continued  mourn- 
folly  j- 

"  One  night,  when  he  was  very  restless,  counting  up 
his  coin,  and  talking  of  adding  field  to  field,  I  read  to 
him  about  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  who  had  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  and  did  not  know  where 
to  bestow  the  fruits  of  his  land : — how,  suddenly,  in  the 
night-time,  his  soul,  God  warned  him,  was  to  be  re- 
quired of  him : — but  he  is  so  hard,  even  a  yoice  from 
the  tomb  would  not  touch  him.  He  told  me  those 
were  old  wives'  fables,  and  bade  me  close  the  book.  It 
is  my  only  one ;  I  have  no  other  learning.  Is  there  no 
help  for  him  in  Heaven  or  earth  ?" 

She  clasped  her  hands  again,,  and  seemed  to  be  pray- 
ing fervently. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  my  good  and  pious  girl*  your  in- 
tercessions may  aid  him.  You  have  done  your  part, 
and  must  leave  the  rest  to  Him  who  is  all-merciful* 
He  may  yet  touch  this  obdurate  heart ;  though  your 
gentle  words  do  not  penetrate  the  ice  that  has  gathered 
round  it.  In  his  case,  sorrow  has  hardened,  instead  of 
chastening." 
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"  If  all  his  wealth  were  laid  out  in  masses, or  malms 
after  hi*  death,  it  would  not  save  him;"  she  exclaimed, 
earnestly ;  "  thougbr  for  an  immortal  soul,  no  price 
would  be  too  much.  No  man  can  save  his  brother's 
soul*    Each  one  of  us  must  stand  or  fall  alone.*9 

She  paused,  and  then  resumed : — 

"  If  all  the  convent-bells  in  Belgium  were  ringing, 
and  tapers  burning  before  every  altar,  it  would  not 
comfort  me.  Poor,  shivering  mortals !  we  can  take 
nothing  out  of  the  world.  We,  in  our  low  estate,  are 
as  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  if,  after  death,  the 
banners  of  the  Egremonts  were  to  wave  over  our  heads, 
the  marble  effigies  in  the  chapel  to  press  down  our  cold 
remains." 

She  spoke  dreamily.  The  colour  had  faded  away, 
leaving  her  face  pale  as  the  monuments  to  which  she 
alluded.  Her  shrouding  draperies  and  white  com- 
plexion made  her  for  a  moment  resemble  them.  She 
said  no  more  \  but,  with  a  quiet,  gliding  motion,  re- 
turned to  Sir  Jasper's  apartment,  leaving  me  to  descend 
to  the  dimly-lighted  hall  alone. 

When  Thomas  came  back  to  the  Farm,  as  I  had  di- 
rected,  for  his  dinner  the  next  afternoon,  he  made  Sally 
understand  that  Sir  Jasper  had  had  another  fit.  The 
young  woman  seemed  to  be  much  troubled  in  her  mind 
about  him,  and  wished  me  to  come  up.  A  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  appearance,  when  I  saw  him 
again.  His  looks  were  ghastly,  and  the  nurse  said  that 
his  sufferings  had  been  very  severe.  A  dull,  continual 
pain  in  his  head  bewildered  his  ideas,  which  were  still 
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running  upon  the  papers  wherewith  she  told  me  that  he 
had  fatigued  himself,  the  night  before. 

He  put  out  his  hand,  when  he  saw  me,  and  beckoned 
to  the  young  woman,  also,  to  come  to  the  side  of  his 
bed.  "  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me,  Captain,  last 
night,"  he  said,  faintly ;  "  but  I'm  better ;  yes,  cer- 
tainly better.  That  young  woman  has  been  the  saying 
of  me.  Don't  forget  her,  when  I  am  gone.  And  the 
will, — that's  a  comfort, — is  off  my  mind.  The*  last 
one ; — finished,  and  signed,  and  witnessed ;— not  by  you 
or  the  girl,  but  by  two  of  the  men  who  came  up,  this 
morning,  from  the  iron-works ;  so  that  it's  all  complete, 
in  the  left-hand  pigeon-hole  of  that  old  bureau.  That's 
the  one.  If  I  die  to-night,  you  can  lay  your  hand 
upon  it ;  and  that  spendthrift,  Malvern,  who  fancies 
himself  my  heir,  will  find  himself  plaguily  mistaken. 
It's  well  to  be  in  at  the  death ;  as  you  used  to  say  in 
Leicestershire.  The  old  fox  has  run  to  cover ;  who 
has  stopped  the  earth  ?  Don't  bury  me  in  the  Dingle, 
by  those  cursed  old  maids  who  were  the  ruin  of  my  boy, 
Julian !" 

His  voice  totally  changed,  as,  after  a  slight  pause,  he 
pronounced  the  name  of  his  dead  son.  He  did  not 
speak  again ;  but  lay  with  his  eyes  open,  gazing  fixedly 
upon  vacancy.  The  stillness  was  quite  awful.  I  could 
hear  the  girl's  quick  breathing,  as  she  strove  to  keep 
down  her  sobs ;  and  the  old  man's  laboured  respira- 
tion. 

How  long  we  stood  thus,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
bed,  I  know  not.     Neither  of  us  liked  to  move,  or  to 


disturb  the  softer  tram  of  thought,  into  which  ire  fen- 
ded that  the  mention  of  his  child  had  led  the  father's 
wandering  intellect.  Unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  had 
laid  his  hand  down  near  the  kind-hearted  young  woman, 
who,  in  his  forlorn  estate,  had  acted  the  part  of  a 
daughter.  I  saw  that  she  had  taken  it  within  her  own, 
and  was  holding  it  tenderly.  Her  compassionate  heart, 
probably,  made  her  sensible  of  the  loneliness  of  such  a 
death-bed,  with  none  but  strangers  near  it. 

When  she  looked  up,  and  her  eyes  met  miife,  I  felt 
that  I  could  read  in  their  calm  depths  better  than  for- 
merly. Sir  Jasper,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  roused 
himself  from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  sunk.  I 
asked  him  whether  it  were  his  wish  to  see  the  physi- 
cian. If  so,  I  could  ride  oyer  and  desire  him  to  call  ; 
qnd,  I  added,  it  might  be  a  comfort,  now  that  his 
worldly  affairs  were  arranged,  to  attend  to  the  more  im- 
portant duties  of  religion.  Would  he  not  like  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  a  clergyman,  who  would  talk  to  him 
with  more  authority  than  I  could  do,  of  the  unseen 
world  to  which  he  might  ere  long  be  summoned  ? 

I  shall  not  repeat  his  answer.  The  solemn  secrets  of 
a  death-bed  are,  or  ought  to  be,  saored.  The  girl  let 
fall  his  hand,  with  a  shudder,  and  withdrew.  I  heard 
her  weeping.  Sir  Jasper  had  greater  faith  in  his  least 
promising  speculation, — in  the  power  of  his  enormous 
water-wheels  and  machinery, — than  in  the  truths  of  re- 
vealed religion.  His  sneering  impiety,  such  as,  even 
by  ungodly  men  of  the  present  day,  is  seldom  openly 
avowed,  filled  me  with  horror. 
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The  subject  seemed  very  distasteful  to  him.  He 
declined  the  physician's  attendance,  and  become  mo- 
rosely silent.  The  hours  wore  on  tediously.  Sir 
Jasper  slept  heavily  during  part  of  the  evening.  He 
always  appeared  dull  and  feeble,  after  the  painful 
spasms  at  the  heart  had  subsided.  Each  breath  was 
drawn  with  difficulty.  I  could  not  leave  the  poor  girl 
unassisted,  and  offered  to  sit  up  with  him,  as  he  seemed 
unfit  to  be  alone.  She  could  then  lie  down  in  one  of 
the  other  chambers.  My  offer  was  quietly  accepted, 
and  she  set  everything  I  could  require  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  in  readiness  for  me,  neatly  and  in  order. 
Nevertheless,  her  step  was  slow.  She  looked,  I 
thought,  more  fatigued  and  dejected  than  I  had  ever 
seen  her. 

When  she  had  arranged  everything  commodiously, 
the  girl  went  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  leaned  over 
the  dying  man.  She  bent  so  low  that  I  fancied  her 
fresh  Ups  touched  his  wrinkled  forehead.  Then  she 
sank  on  her  knees,  and  in  a  low,  sweet,  earnest  tone* 
interceded  with  the  Judge  of  all  created  beings  for  the 
daring  sinner  who  had  so  recently  abjured  all  prayer 
for  himself.  Her  simple  words  penetrated  my  heart. 
I  felt  myself  compelled  to  kneel,  while  that  touching 
petition  was  offered. 

The  name  he  had  uttered—that  of  his  dead  child- 
was  more  than  once  breathed,  with  deep  emotion,  by 
the  sorrow-struck  Christian.  That  he,  standing  by  the 
Almighty  Father's  throne,  would  plead  for  his  erring 
parent,  was  earnestly  besought.     Then,  changing  her 
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tone  to  one  of  penitent  humility,  she  deplored  her  igno- 
rance, and  acknowledged  in  words  taken  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  there  was  only  One  Name  given  among 
men,  whereby  they  might  be  saved — only  One  ap- 
pointed Mediator  between  God  and  His  creatures. 

The  habits  acquired  among  Roman  Catholics  ap- 
peared to  hang  about  and  harass  her ;  but  gradually 
as  she  went  on,  seemingly  unconscious  of  any  presence 
but  that  of  the  slumbering,  insensible  invalid,  and  the 
Divine  Power  she  invoked,  her  ideas  became  clearer. 
Her  hand  dropped  the  riband  which,  mechanically,  as 
it  hung  round  her  neck,  she  had  passed  through  her 
fingers,  like  the  beads  or  string  of  a  rosary.  The  Latin 
words  of  the  prayer,  which  she  had,  at  first,  occasion- 
ally used,  as  if  most  familiar  to  her  ear  and  lip,  were 
exchanged  for  the  simple  language  of  the  heart.  Her 
tears  dried  up — her  countenance  became  serene  and 
placid.  She  looked  once  more,  like  a  pitying  angel, 
upon  the  disturbed  sleep  of  the  struggling,  perishing 
mortal— smoothed  his  pillow  and  the  coverings  of  his 
couch ;  and,  without  speaking  to  me  as  she  passed,  left 
the  room. 

Sir  Jasper  was  not  quiet  for  a  moment  after  that  long 
sleep  ended.  More  than  once,  I  thought  of  calling 
his  gentle  attendant — I  fancied  that  he  might  miss  her 
— but  she  had  gone  away  from  the  ante-room.  I  knew 
not  where  to  find  her.  *  It  might  have  been  an  hour 
after  midnight,  when  she  glided  into  the  chamber 
again,  like  a  spirit,  and  took  her  place  by  his  bedside, 
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having  previously  given  him  the  medicine,  which,  at 
that  time,  he  was  accustomed  to  take. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  her  presence,  or  the  cooling 
beverage,  calmed  him.  After  a  while,  as  he  still  lay 
awake,  she  sang,  in  a  low  murmuring  strain,  like  that  a 
mother  uses  to  hu$h  her  restless  infant,  what  by  the 
words  I  understood  to  be  a  psalm  in  the  Latin  version. 
It  sounded  very  solemn  and  soothing,  and  the  old  man's 
eyes  gradually  closed,  as  he  listened. 

When  this  point  was  gained,  she  ceased,  and  sat 
quite  silent,  motioning  that  I  might  go  to  rest ;  but  I 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  obey  her ;  so  I  kept  up  the 
fires,  and  shared  her  watch,  until  the  sun  rose  behind 
the  cedars.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  farm,  leaving 
Sir  Jasper  sleeping  tranquilly* 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

I  found  Mrs.  Saint  deploring  the  loss  she  daily  sus- 
tained, of  Thomas's  assistance.  He  had  just  started  for 
Heron  Cliff,  and  she  was  lamenting  the  necessity  of 
beginning  the  labours  of  the  day  without  him.  My 
staying  out  all  night  had  aggravated  her  ill-humour. 
The  idiot,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  quite  in  spirits 
lately,  and  looks  very  consequential,  when  I  see  him, 
as  often  happens,  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  Pas- 
tures. 

I  did  not  stop  to  hear  Sally's  remarks  on  my  irre- 
gular habits ;  but,  after  changing  my  dress,  went  off  to 
the  fields,  telling  her  that  I  should  return  by  dinner- 
time, when  I  trusted  to  find  her  in  a  pleasanter  humour. 
If  she  could  not  do  the  work,  she  was  welcome  to  have 
what  help  she  required ;  but  not  to  trouble  me  with 
complaints  of  what  it  was  in  her  own  power  to  re- 
dress. 

She  had  followed  me  out,  and  went  back  into  the 
house  grumbling.  Her  ill-humour,  like  the  stormy 
weather,  generally  lasts  forty-eight  hours.  I  was  in  no 
hurry  to  return,  and  foresaw  that,  in  the  accumulation 
of  employment,  she  would  attend  to  nothing.     At  last, 
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the  men  left  off  work,  and  I,  wishing  I  had  a  comfort- 
able cottage  to  receive  me,  imitated  their  example. 

I  thought  Sally  must  have  taken  me  at  my  word, 
and  procured  some  one  to  assist  her ;  for,  when  I  en- 
tered the  house,  the  sound  of  voices  came  along  the 
passage  leading  to  the  kitchen,  whence  also  issued  an 
unusual  noise  of  clattering  and  bustling  about.  No 
preparations  were  made  for  dinner,  though  it  was 
later  than  ordinary. 

I  shall  not  find  it  easy  to  convey  any  notion  of  my 
astonishment,  when,  on  proceeding  at  once  to  the 
kitchen,  I  saw  my  cousin,  Lord  Malvern — Marion's 
brother — sitting  on  the  dresser,  with  an  air  of  noncha- 
lant familiarity,  talking  to  Sally,  and  giving  her  sundry 
valuable  pieces  of  advice  respecting  the  repast,  which, 
from  the  interest  he  was  taking  in  my  housekeeper's 
very  dilatory  movements,  it  was  evident  that  he  meant 
to  share  with  me. 

It  is  not  in  Malvern's  nature  to  be  indifferent  to  any 
one's  opinion.  He  is  the  very,  prince  of  coxcombs. 
From  the  time  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning,  and 
spends  three  hours  in  [dressing,  till  he  lies  down  at 
night,  with  his  hands  in  white  kid  gloves  and  his  hair 
in  curl-papers,  I  believe  that  the  wish  to  know  how  he 
is  looking,  and  what  others  are  thinking  of  him,  never 
leaves  this  vain  fellow's  mind.  He  is  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  himself.  It  is  an  uneasy  sensation.  Mai- 
vern  is  aware  that  he  was  not  born  good-looking; 
but  he  considers  that  there  are  great  capabilities  about 
him,  and  that  there  is  no  saying  what  he  may  be- 
lt 2 
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come,  in  the  article  of  personal  beauty ,  if  he  does  but 
think  enough  about  it. 

At  this  moment,  when  I  found  him  lounging  on  the 
kitchen-dresser,  with  Sally  looking  as  though  she 
would  willingly  transfix  him  with  her  skewers,  he  was 
manifestly  bent  upon  charming  the  virago,  and  adapt- 
ing [his  conversation  to  her  taste.  His  dress,  which 
had  cost  him  intense  study,  was  something  between  the 
costume  of  a  hunter  in  Der  Freyschutz  and  an  English 
sailor,  with  a  dash  of  the  sportsman — while,  through 
all  his  rough  garments — his  pink-checked  shirt,  pea- 
jacket,  and  wide-awake  hat — peeped  the  idle  dandy  of 
the  parks  and  club-houses. 

He  twirled  round  on  the  table  with  a  theatrical 
bound,  when  I  pronounced  his  name  with  an  ejacula- 
tion of  unfeigned  surprise.  "  What  on  earth,  Malvern," 
I  [could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  brought  you  to  such  a 
place  as  this  V9 

He  did  not  immediately  answer  me,  but  after  gazing 
at  me,  doubtfully,  for  [a  few  seconds,  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  Upon  myi  soulx  Tudor,  I  do  not  know  you. 
Have  you  the  slightest  conception  what  an  object  you 
have  made  of  yourself?  When  did  you  shave  last? 
Do  you  ever  have  your  hair  cut?  How  shamefully 
you  have  neglected  your  appearance,  since  you  lived 
in  this  out-of-the-way  spot !" 

I  had  been  so  entirely  engrossed  in  commenting 
upon  the  absurdity  of  my  friend's  exterior,  that  the 
change  in  myself  had  quite-  escaped  my  memory.  Mal- 
vern continued  to  survey  me  with  astonishment. 
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u  Is  that  kind  of  dress  the  thing  to  wear  here  ?"  he 
enquired,  referring  to  my  working  garb,  which  was 
certainly  a  decided  contrast  to  his  own  elaborate  cos- 
tume. "  Upon  my  word,  Tudor,  after  all,  you  don't 
look  so  bad !  Some  women  would  admire  those  vil- 
lainous black  whiskers,  and  your  uncommonly  cut- 
throat appearance.  Marion  always  said,  you  looked 
the  best  when  your  moustaches  had  grown  a  little  out 
of  bounds.  So  you  have  given  them  up  !  Ah,  well,, 
you  look,  perhaps,  better  without  them.'  Where  would 
your  face  have  been,  if  you  had  encouraged  any  more 
growth  of  hair  upon  it  ?  You  really  are  looking  won- 
derfully well,  now  I  study  you.  Attila,  or  some  of 
those  horrid  Huns  must  have  been  very  like  you ;  and 
I  dare  say  the  Roman  ladies  fell  deucedly  in  love  with 
the  savage-looking  brutes.  Where  did  you  get  all 
that  mud  ?  Have  you  been  fishing,  and  tumbled  into 
the  river  ? — or  shooting,  and  up  to  your  waist  in  a 
bog?" 

"  Neither;"  I  answered.  "  You  will  scarcely  credit 
the  rough  life  I  am  leading.  I  have  been  hard  at  work, 
Malvern ;  up  to  my  knees  in  a  morass,  seeing  how  best 
my  men  were  to  lay  down  the  tiles  to  drain  the  bog. 
For  these  matter-of-fact  occupations,  I  have  given  up 
the  dilettante  pursuits  of  sportsmen." 

"  You  don't  mean  it  ?"  said  Malvern,  with  apparent 
interest.  "  Well,  I  am  sure,  I  admire  your  conduct 
vastly.  Will  this  respectable  woman  ever  give  us  any 
dinner  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  whisper.  "  For  Heaven's 
sake,  Tudor,  use  whatever  cajoleries  you  are  master  of 
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to  induce  her  to  be  quick!     I  am  positively  starv- 
ing/ 

"  We  had  better  leave  her  domain,  where  we  are 
more  likely  to  retard  than  to  hasten  matters  :"  I  re- 
plied. "  Send  up  whatever  there  is  to  eat  in  the  house," 
I  added,  to  Sally,  "  and  be  quick  about  it.  Have  you 
seen  any  more  of  my  premises  than  the  kitchen,  Mal- 
vern ?  I  am  afraid  I  can  only  promise  very  indifferent 
accommodation,  if  you  really  are  magnanimous  enough 
to  take  up  your  quarters  with  me." 

"  Well,  upon  my  soul,  I  see  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  place  !?  he  rejoined,  leisurely  surveying  the  almost 
empty  kitchen.  t€  No  great  preparations,  certainly,  if 
the  mess  were  to  dine  here;  but  we  shall  do  very 
well.  I  dare  say  this  amiable  lady  will  get  us  some 
nice  little  dish  ready.  Game  must  be  plentiful,  and 
the  fihf Is  were  cackling  in  the  yard,  as  I  passed  through. 
Sportsman's  fare ;  fish  from  the  stream,  a  woodcock 
which  has  just  looked  at  the  fire,  or  snipes  from  tha^ 
morass  you  were  talking  of;  anything,  so  that  it  is 
nicely  cooked,  will  do  for  me." 

"  I  never  bestow  two  thoughts  upon  what  I  eat;  and 
you  must  be  satisfied,  to-day,  with  what  there  is  in  the 
house ;"  I  said.  "  To-morrow,  I  will  try  and  find  you 
something  better." 

Sally  was,  by  this  time,  looking  so  black,  that  I  was 
convinced,  unless  I  took  Malvern  away,  our  chance  of 
getting  any  dinner  at  all  was  fast  diminishing.  He 
followed  me ;   to  my  surprise,  praising  everything  we 
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came  across,  yet  scarcely  glancing  at  the  different  arti- 
cles ;  and  talking  all  the  time. 

"  Ah !  upon  my  word,  very  good !  Shall  I  put  my 
schako  on  this  table  ? — it  won't  upset  ?  Ah,  no !  capi- 
tal table !  Ah,  and  I  see,  you  have  a  clock.  It  doesn't 
go,  does  it?  No — That's  a  pity; — butj  after  all,  one 
always  has  a  watch,  and  that  eternal  tick-tick  is  very 
wearying.  The  greatest  nuisance  I  know  of  are  those 
clocks  like  the  one  Marion  and  Tudor  have ;  that,  be- 
sides striking,  play  some  abominable  tune.  They  are 
very  proud  of  theirs,  which  they  brought  from  Switzer- 
land,  after  their  honeymoon ;  when  all  was  not  couleur- 
de-rose,  I  fancy.  That's  the  staircase: — well,  I  see 
nothing  the  matter  with  it.  No ! — I  am  not  going  to 
knock  my  head ; — of  course,  I  am  too  old  a  soldier  for 
that.  If  you  were  living  here,  it  would  be  different ; 
— cheapest  in  the  end,  perhaps,  to  pull  the  place  down ; 
—but  it's  only  a  shooting-box.  Upon  my  soul,  you 
wouldn't  believe  it,  but  I  rather  like  it !" 

By  this  time,  we  had  reached  the  landing-place,  upon  * 
which  the  doors  of  several  rooms  opened.     It  was  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  was  the  most  comfortless.     I  ushered 
my  guest  into  my  own. 

"  No,  no,  Tudor ! — Don't  let  me  turn  you  out.  Bare 
boards,  with  just  a  mattrass  or  two,— I  abominate  the 
smell  of  feathers, — will  do.  My  travelling  cloak, 
and  pistols,  and  dressing  case ;  and  I  am  settled  for  the 
night.  This  apartment  is  quite  luxurious.  Upon  my 
word,  you  are  very  well  off!  Is  this  your  bed? — and 
curtains  to  the  windows  ? — Actually,  a  table  and  not  a 
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bad  toilet-glass !  Ah,  Tudor,  you  always  were  a  mon- 
strously vain  fellow!  I  do  believe  you  have  grown 
more  of  a  giant  than  ever." 

I  advised  him  to  make  what  slight  preparations  he 
chose,  before  dinner.  For  myself,  a  change  of  dress  was 
indispensable ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  go  down, 
and  quicken  my  housekeeper's  proceedings.  Leaving 
Malvern  arranging  his  love-locks  at  the  glass,  I  went 
down  stairs  with  some  misgivings ;  and  found  Sally  in 
a  fit  of  the  blackest  despair. 

What  will  you  do  next?"  she  said,  ferociously. 
If  that  monkey  had  sat  chattering  on  the  dresser  a 
minute  longer,  it  would  have  been  the  death  of  me. 
When  people  are  to  come  in  at  all  hours,  as  they  do 
here,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  I  had  best  leave  the 
place,  and  you'll  provide  yourself  with  a  servant." 
*  She  flung  on  her  bonnet,  as  if  her  patience  was  at 
length  tired  out.  / 

"  If  Tummas  had  not  been  took  from  me,  I  might 
have  gone  through  with  it.  But  he  that  has  been  a 
faithful  husband  these  forty  years,  has  got  his  mind  un- 
settled, and  has  taken,  like  the  rest  of  his  wicked  sex, 
to  dissipated  courses !  It's  my  belief,  you're  both  after 
that  young  woman  from  the  Dingle.  The  old  idiot  is 
clean  daft  about  her ;  and  why  I  am  to  sit  here  and  do 
the  work,  when  you're  both  at  Heron  Cliff;  and  see 
the  farm  produce,  the  butter  and  poultry,  carried  off 
wholesale,  is  just  what  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

I  was  afraid  the  angry  tones  of  her  voice  would  reach 
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Malvern;  and  to  be  associated  with  Thomas,  in  his 
wife's  jealous  fury,  was  too  humiliating* 

**  If  you  speak  another  syllable,"  I  said,  t€  yon  shall 
indeed  quit  the  place.  Be  silent,  send  up  the  dinner, 
and  do  not  trespass  farther  on  my  forbearance." 

She  looked  subdued,  but  sulky ;  and  I  left  her  to  re- 
cover her  temper  at  her  leisure. 

Haying  divested  myself  of  my  mud-stained  garments, 
I  went  to  seek  for  Malvern,  who  was  still  dissatisfied 
with  the  set  of  his  whiskers. 

€€  You  really  don't  look  so  bad,  Harry.  How  long 
did  it  take  to  nurse  that  prodigious  exuberance  of  hair, 
that  Gothic  chevelure  of  yours  ?  1  wonder  how  I 
should  look,  if  I  were  to  let  my  beard  grow  for  a 
month  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  certain  you  would  be  heartily  tired,  in 
.  less  time,  of  having  no  one  to  admire  you ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  useless*  to  expect  an  answer  from  me ;"  I  said, 
as  he  turned  an  enquiring  glance  from  the  mirror  to  my 
face.  "  You  will  do  very  well.  There  is  no  one  to  see 
you.  Men  never  look  at  each  other ;  and  I  have  no 
ladies,  within  reach  of  my  hermitage,  who  are  likely  to 
surprise  us.     Let  us  go  down  to  dinner." 

Malvern  made  no  complaint  concerning  the  very  in- 
different fare  set  before  us,  half  an  hour  afterwards ; 
and  I  took  no  notice  of  his  glances  at  the  sideboard, 
where  the  claret  and  champagne  were  not,  which  might 
have  aided  him  in  supporting  philosophically  the  evils 
of  his  destiny. .  It  had  suited  him,  for  what  purpose  I 
did  not  immediately  fathom,  to  take  up  his  abode"  tern- 
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porarily with  me;  and  he  would  not  risk  losing  his 
welcome  by  over-fastidiousness  or  incivility.  The  in- 
conveniences to  which  it  was  his  pleasure  for  a  time  to 
submit  did  not  appear  to  him,  as  to  Erskine,  insup- 
portable for  me.  He  was  always  intensely  selfish ;  and 
though  he  fancies  himself  extremely  sympathetic,  can- 
not in  the  least  enter  into  another  person's  feelings. 
His  own  exclusively  occupy  and  interest  him. 

While  we  were  dining,  he  related  to  me  several  par- 
ticulars concerning  Frederick  and  Lady  Marion,  of 
whom  I  had  heard  but  little,  since  their  marriage. 

"  Yes,  poor  souls !  they  have  been  back  in  England 
some  time.  Ah!  I  suppose  they  will  grow  reconciled 
to  each  other  at  last.  For  my  part,  I  always  pity 
newly-married  people ;  but  they  get  on,  in  some  re- 
spects, better  than  I  expected.  The  fact  is,  they  ought 
never  to  have  come  together.  Marion  made  a  great 
sacrifice,  and,  between  ourselves,  your  brother  is  not  to 
be  envied.  Frederick  has  no  expansion  of  mind,  and 
— ah !  I  see  you  know  what  I  mean, — is  a  bit  of  a 
screw.  No  ? — you  don't  think  so.  Well,  his  wife  does, 
and  that  is  the  most  important  point.  He  does  not  in 
the  least  understand  the  proper  way  of  treating  her. 
How  I  laughed  at  some  of  his  notions ! — As  if  she 
were  likely  to  submit  to  his  humdrum,  Darby  and  Joan 
way  of  living ;  when  he, — yes, — of  course,  he  must 
have  known  what  made  a  woman  like  Marion  marry  a 
commoner !" 

I  felt  extremely  angry  with  him.  Not  only  the  dig* 
nity  of  my  family  was  assailed,  but  my  faith  in  the  de* 
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licacy  of  my  first  love  was  rudely  shattered  by  his  flip- 
pant observations.  "  You  forget,  .Malvern ;"  I  said, 
€e  that  you  are  speaking  of  my  brother."  - 

€€  Not  in  the  least :"  he  answered.     "  No  one  else  is 
likely  to  be  interested  in  the  little  difficulties  of  his 
menage.     Though,  really,  Harry,  Tudor  is  so  different 
from  yourself,  that  I  think  you  must  have  been  changed 
at  nurse.      But  then,  you  were  one  of  us :    you  have 
not   imbibed  any  of  his  nanw-minde|  anarchical 
ideas.    You  would  not  have  expected  s^jfch  a  person  as 
Marion  to  adopt  them.     Of  course,  my  sister  had  no 
notion  of  losing  caste.     It  might  have  been  an  immense 
advantage  to  Tudor,  to  have  a  wife  so  highly  connected; 
but  he  does  not  in  the  least  know  how  to  make  the  most 
of  himself.     For  instance,  he  is  not  a  bad-looking  fel- 
low ;  and  yet,  positively,  I  assure  you,  if  people  did 

not  know  who  he  was, — the  member  for  D ,  one  of 

the  country  party, — I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
with  him.  I  told  Marion,  if  her  husband  would  put 
himself  into  my  hands,  in  a  fortnight  she  would  not 
know  him ;  and  she  thanked  me,  poor  dear  girl !  but 
said,  it  was  quite  hopeless.  Tudor  was  wedded  to  his 
coats,  and  hats,  and  boots.  It  would  be  more  easy  to 
effect  a  separation  between  herself  and  him,  than  from  his 
tailor.  She  felt  it,  I  am  sure ;  and  I  said,  €  Well,  God 
bless  you  ? — You  can  let  me  know  if  I  can  do  anything 
for  you/  " 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  absurdity.  "  Since 
they  are  likely  to  live  principally  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  Tudor  is  as  well  known  as  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
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the  cut  of  his  coat  does  not  so  much  signify ;"  I  ob- 
served. "  Country  gentlemen  often  take  liberties,  in 
these  respects." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  his  wife  troubles  herself  much 
about  it !  If  he  gave  her  carte-blanche  for  her  court- 
dresses,  I  dare  say  Tudor  might  wear  whatever  villain- 
ously-cut coats  he  preferred ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has 
a  horrid  turn  for  interference ;  and  Marion  is  proud — 
yes,  very !  I  like  a  woman  the  better  for  it.  By  Jove ! 
how  I  laughed  when  I  saw  her  eyelids  arch,  upon 
Tudor's  asking  her  if  her  dress  was  not  cut  rather  low ; 
and  she  directed  him  to  enquire  of  her  dress-maker. 
She  did  not  presume,  as  he  did,  to  alter  or  defy,  but 
only  followed  the  fashion.  I  saw  by  her  look  how 
much  she  was  annoyed,  and  no  wonder.  If  he  wanted 
to  go  on  in  a  humdrum  way, — talking  of  taking  part 
of  an  Opera  box  for  his  wife,  and  limiting  her  caprices, 
— he  had  enough,  I  dare  say,  to  make  some  respectable 
young  woman  comfortable,  but  he  should  not  have 
bought  of  marrying  Lord  Rodborough's  beautiful 
daughter.     It  was  a  great  mistake  on  both  sides." 

$s  Probably,  the  greatest  error  was  my  brother's,"  I 
said.  "  He  may  have  imagined,  in  uniting  himself  to 
your  sister,  that  affection  was  her  inducement  for  ac- 
cepting a  person  inferior  to  her  in  rank." 

g€  Ah,  well !  possibly.  But  I  don't  think  Tudor  ever 
was  much  in  love,"  said  Malvern,  as  if  he  were  con- 
sidering the  matter  deeply.  "The  thing  was  fair 
enough.  Tudor  was  rich,  and  Marion  had  rank  and 
beauty,  but  not  half  money  enough  to  spend  as  she 
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liked.  The  folly  lies  in  his  attempting  to  controller 
about  things  which  she  understands  infinitely  better 
than  himsel£  As  she  says,  Tudor  has  a  foolish  wish  to 
be  master,  and  does  not  see  that  it  sounds  much  more 
en  regie  to  have  Lady  Marion's  carriage  called,  than  his 
own.  It  is  in  these  little  things  that  he  thwarts  her. 
If  he  could  call  her  Mrs.  Tudor,  'pon  my  sold, — though 
he  never  would  have  married  her  but  for  her  rank, — I 
believe  he  would  like  it  better.  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
people  so  mistaken  in  each  other ;— and  his  wife  has  an 
uncommonly  high  spirit.  'Now,  what  is  the  use  of 
quarrelling  with  Tudor  about  these  trifles  V  I  said  to 
her,  the  last  evening  I  was  at  the  Wilderness.  c  Can't 
you  let  him  have  his  hobbies,  and  ride  them  to  death, 
if  he  likes,  without  contradicting  him  ?  If  you  had  let 
him  hatch  his  pheasants'  eggs  quietly,  you  might  have 
arranged  your  party ;  instead  of  which,  you  put  him  in 
a  bad  humour  to  begin  with,  and  then  he  bores  you 
about  these  invitations. 

t€ '  Let  the  people  come,  and  don't  speak  to  them. 
No  one  can  make  herself  more  disagreeable  than  a  wo- 
man of  fashion.  If  you  give  them  such  a  look  as  you 
bestowed  upon  Tudor,  they  won't  trouble  you  often :' 
and  she  said,  she  believed  I  was  right.  Poor  dear 
thing!  I  gave  her  the  best  advice  I  could;  but  she 
thinks  too  seriously  of  all  this ;  and  as  for  Tudor,  he 
has  not  a  notion  of  skimming  lightly  over  the  surface, 
but  goes  in  at  once,  into  the  middle  of  tthe  stream, 
floundering  out  as  he  best  can,  when  his  handsome  wife 
looks  daggers  at  him."  ^ 
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As  I  did  not  wish  for  any  farther  information  respect- 
ing |my  brother  and  Lady  Marion's  disagreements,  I 
asked  Malvern  what  had  brought  him  into  my  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  Ah !  now,  it  is  a  very  odd  thing ; — I  can  scarcely 
tell  you.    When  the  season  was  over,  the  weather  was 
so  confoundedly  hot,  that  Whitaker  proposed  yachting; 
and  we  got, — positively,  yes, — as  far  as  Norway !    He 
was  mad  about  fishing,  and  I  caught  enough  of  the 
mania  to  make  myself  agreeable ;  so  we  came  home  to- 
gether to  his  place,  in  time  for  grouse-shooting ;  and  a 
very  pleasant  party  we  were, — plenty  of  life  and  spirit, 
— ah !  we  kept  it  up  well  for  a  fortnight.     At  the  end 
of  that  time,  I  felt  low, — in  fact,  I  was  tired  of  the 
thing,  and  disposed  to  ruralise  quietly, — so  I  looked  in 
upon  Marion  and  Tudor  at  the  Wilderness ;  but,  upon 
my  veracity,  however  little  in  love  they  may  be,  mar- 
ried 'people  are  quite  unbearable  to  their  friends  for 
the  first  year.     Whether  it  is  each  other's  faults  or  per- 
fections, or  their  own  ideas,  they  are  full  of  themselves, 
and  have  no  sort  of  sympathy.     If  there  is  one  thing  I 
hate  more  than  another,  it  is  selfishness ;  and  I  had  a 
good  dose  of  it  with  our  worthy  relatives.     Marion  will 
be  a  pleasanter  creature,  ten  times  over,  when  she  has 
learned  that  her  husband  is  not  worth  wasting  so  much 
thought  upon.     Ah,  by-the-bye,  I  have  not  given  you 
her  message ;  and  that  reminds  me,  I  should  not  won- 
der if  it  was  curiosity  as  much  as  anything  else  that 
brought  me  here. 

"Marion  brightened  up  a  little,  when  she  talked 
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about  you,  and  said  she  would  give  anything"  to  know- 
how  Harry  got  on  with  his  farm.  She  always  calls  you 
so,  out  of  opposition  to  Tudor,  who  has  a  horrid  stiff 
way  of  saying, '  my  brother  Henry,'  or  *  Captain  Tudor/ 
when  he  mentions  you.  She  said  she  should  soon  ex- 
pect to  hear  that  you  were  tired  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  coming  back  to  your  old  home  in  Kent.  Your 
rooms — ah,  yes,  that  was  it — should  be  always  kept  in 
readiness  for  you." 

"lam  obliged  to  Lady  Marion  for  her  consideration," 
I  replied,  feeling  that  it  was  more  than  Frederick  had 
suggested.  "  She  does  not  appear  to  have  become  al- 
together selfish.  But  I  suppose  that  it  was  not  merely 
to  judge  of  the  progress  I  had  made  in  cultivating  tur- 
nips, and  feeding  sheep,  that  you  crossed  England  when 
you  left  the  Eastern  Counties  ?" 

"Ah,  no! — I  come  here  sometimes, — at  least,  not 
exactly  to  this  spot ; — but  I  have  friends,— one  has  ac- 
quaintances everywhere ; — and  it  seemed  right  to  keep 
them  up.  I  may,  you  know,  have  more  to  do  with  this 
part  of  the  country  hereafter.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  The  Egremont  property, — yes, — 
it  all  comes  to  me ; — but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  want 
the  old  fellow  to  die.  I  am  such  an  idle  dog!  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  should  do  with  the  estates,  if  they 
came  to  me  to-morrow." 

It  was  only  very  recently  that  Malvern  had  occupied 
the  position  of  which  he  boasted,  and  I  considered  his 
chance  a  slender  one.  "  Sir  Jasper  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary person,"  I  observed ;  €€  and  it  is  commonly  re- 
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ported  that  no  human  being  can  foretell  what  his  testa- 
mentary dispositions  will  be,  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  depend  with  so  much  certainty  upon  this  inherit- 
ance." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  the  old  fellow  is  flighty;  a  little 
touched  in  the  upper  story,  since  his  son's  death;  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  believe  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the  pro- 
perty," said  Malvern,  stretching  himself  complacently. 
"  I  thought  it  might  be  best  for  me  to  see  him*  When 
I  heard  he  was  ill,  you  know,  I  set  off  immediately. 
But  I  say,  Tudor,  I  can't  conceive  what  made  you  con- 
stitute yourself  head-nurse  to  the  Baronet.  There's 
that  precious  old  woman  of  [yours  has  been  grumbling 
ever  since  I  came  in,  about  your  sending  all  the  poultry, 
and  eggs,  and  milk  off  the  farm,  and  paying  a  nurse, 
besides  spending  half  your  days  and  nights  at  Heron 
Cliff." 

He  eyed  me  sharply  and  suspiciously.  te  My  ordi- 
nary ill-luck,"  I  said,  "  caused  me  to  be  the  only  person 
present  when  Sir  Jasper  fell  down  in  a  fit,  occasioned 
by  his  giving  way  to  a  violent  outburst  of  passion, 
against  some  unfortunate  old  ladies  who  live  near  me, 
in  the  Dingle.  I  took  him  home,  as  I  must  have  done 
my  own  carter,  had  such  an  accident  occurred  to  him ; 
and  as  there  was  not  a  servant,  nor  any  thing  to  eat  on 
the  premises,  I  have  been  at  much  more  expense  and 
trouble  than  I  like  about  this  graceless  individual,  who 
has,  ever  since  I  came  into  the  county,  done  his  utmost 
to-  annoy  me." , 
lc  Ah !  he  does  not  like  you  ?— well,  I  heard  as  much 
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before  I  came  here ; — but  your  housekeeper's  version 
of  the  story  puzzled  me ;  for  she  insinuated  that  you 
had  the  management  of  everything ;  and  told  me  the 
reason  there  were  no  people  to  help  her,  and  nothing, 
she  swore,  for  dinner,  was  that  everything,  animate  and 
inanimate,  was  gone  up  to  Sir  Jasper.  No  !  upon  my 
soul,  I'm  not  jealous.  I  shall  see  the  old  fellow,  of 
course,  to-morrow,  and  make  him — yes,  certainly  he 
must,  if  I  am  to  be  his  heir — die  like  a  gentleman.  It's 
a  horrid  idea,  coming  into  a  great  rubbishing  place, 
where  the  rats  are  more  at  home  than  oneself.  Ah !  I 
knew  it  would  be  an  intolerable  bore.  How  long  do 
you  think  he  is  likely  to  last?  Somebody  told  me, 
another  attack  would  kill  him." 

"  He  has  endured  several  lately,"  I  said,  disgusted 
with  his  flippancy ;  "  and  though  much  weakened,  his 
constitution  seems  to  be  a  strong  one,  and  may  yet  carry 
him  through  this  illness.  Do  not  reckon  too  confidently 
on  the  issue." 

«  A  week  ?  Three  ?  No  !  Two  months  ?  I  can't 
stop  so  long.  Why  really,  Tudor,  you  don't  mean  it  ? 
It  will  be  horridly  inconvenient!"  exclaimed  Malvern. 
"  Of  course,  I  sha'n't  trespass  upon  you,  but  must  make 
Sir  Jasper  get  some  kind  of  an  establishment  about  him, 
if  I  am  to  nurse  him.  But  I  shall  never  endure  it. 
Forrester  said  it  was  uncommonly  foolish  to  let  him  go 
off  without  seeing  me.  He  might — yes,  that  was 
Charley's  idea — execute  a  will  in  favour  of  any  one, — 
the  lawyer,  nurse,  doctor, — the  person  he  most  disliked 
in  the  world,— if  I  seemed  to  neglect  him.    But  he's 

vol.  i  s 
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monstrously  proud  of  the  connection  with  our  family, 
and  has  no  nearer  relatives.  You  should  see  how  po- 
litely he  writes  to  the  Governor,  always  alluding  to  me, 
and  pointedly  enquiring  into  my  pursuits  and  inclina- 
tions. I  used  to  say,  when  I  was  a  wild  young  fellow 
at  Oxford,  that  it  would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose, 
if  he  helped  me  to  pay  my  tradesmen's  bills ;  but,  by 
George,  Tudor !  I  am  wiser  now ;  and  shall  be  glad  to 
step  into  his  place ;  and  I  declare,  I  don't  know, — yes, 
I  shouldn't  wonder, — I  have  suffered  so  much  from  ex- 
travagance while  I  have  been  poor, — that  it  wouldn't 
surprise  me  if  I  were  to  end,  when  I  am  rich,  with 
being  as  great  a  miser  as  Sir  Jasper  !" 

He  laughed  discordantly.  I  saw  that  it  was  of  no 
use  attempting  to  undeceive  him.  He  might,  also,  sus- 
pect me  of  unworthy  motives  for  my  attention  to  the 
miserable  old  man,  if  I  threw  any  more  doubt  upon  the 
probability  of  his  succeeding  to  the  estates.  One  inter- 
view with  Sir  Jasper  Egremont  would  do  more  to  open 
his  eyes  than  all  I  could  say ;  and  the  mode  of  his  recep- 
tion at  Heron  Cliff  would  doubtless  decide  the  question 
of  his  remaining  or  not  in  the  neighbourhood.  By 
this  time,  he  was  yawning  violently,  and  readily  ac- 
quiesced in  my  proposal  that  we  should  retire  for  the 
night. 

Lord  Malvern,  through  his  mother,  is  related  to  Sir 
Jasper,  and  the  successive  deaths  of  General  Egremont 
and  various  other  members  of  the  family,  have,  it 
appears,  rendered  him  the  heir-at-law  to  the  Heron 
Cliff  property,  in  case  of  the  old  man's  dying  intestate, 
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or  not  disposing  of  it  otherwise  by  will.  ,  Nothing  can 
be  more  improbable  than  the  occurrence  of  either  cir- 
cumstance ;  since  he  is  known  to  be  always  provided 
-with,  one,  at  least,  of  these  documents,  duly  executed ; 
and;  it  is  said,  keeps  several  legal  forms  by  him,  in 
readiness  to  be  filled  up  according  to  the  whim  or  pas- 
sion of  the  moment.  He  is  also  believed  to  cherish  a 
peculiar  spite  against  his  successors; — so  much  so, 
that  even  his  brother  never  felt  secure  of  being  his 
heir.  % 

No  intercourse,  except  by  letter,  has  of  late  years 
taken  place  between  Lord  Bodborough,  and  his  son* 
and  Sir  Jasper  Egremont.  The  young  spendthrift; 
nobleman  was,  in  early  life,  too  careless  to  press  his 
society  upon  his  churlish  relative ;  but  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  no  means  can  be  neglected  of 
retrieving  past  follies,  and  acquiring  fresh  funds  for 
carrying  on,  in  the  way  which  suits  his  idle,  luxurious 
habits,  a  selfish  and  improvident  career. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

All  .the  time  we  were  passing  through  the  sombre 
and  usually  silent  pine  woods,  on  our  way  to  Heron 
Cliffy  Malvern  never  once  stopped  talking.  He  had 
#0  kind  of  misgiving  concerning  the  reception  he  was 
to  meet  with,  but  told  me,  as  we  went  along,  his  whole 
plan  of  operations  ; — how  he  meant  to  enact  the  con- 
quering Roman's  €(  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  with  Sir  Jasper 
Egremont ; — that  he  should  at  first  treat  the  imbecile 
old  man  with  a  good  deal  of  hauteur — show  him  that 
he  did  not  think  much  of  the  place,  nor  acknowledge 
his  supremacy;  and  then  steal  into  his  good  graces 
with  consummate  tact. 

t€  Just  give  me  time,  Tudor,  yes,  to  look  about  me, 
you  know — I  shall  see  his  weak  point — good  gracious  ! 
you  haven't  an  idea  how  soon  I  shall  read  him  through. 
We  all  have  one,  eh,  Harry  ?  I  wonder,  yes  I  should 
like  uncommonly  some  one  to  point  out  mine.  I  think 
I  should  feel  quite  a  respect  for  the  fellow  who  could 
turn  me  round  his  finger — but,  when  a  man  gets  to  Sir 
Jasper's  age,  his  foibles  are  very  prominent.  I  shall 
make  him  out  directly.  You'll  be  amused  to  see  what 
a  favourite  I  shall  be  with  the  surly  old  codger !" 
.  He  seemed    a  little  astonished,  when  he  came  in 
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sight  of  the  turnips.  "Eh,  why,  Lord  bless  me!  Tudor, 
what  are  these  ? — Radishes  ? — no,  good  gracious,  they 
are  turnips  !  Pah,  how  they  smell !  No  that  won't 
do ! — we  must  make  the  old  gentleman  dig  them  up — 
I  can't  stand  this.  What  does  he  do  with  them  ?  Eat 
them,  eh  ? — raw,  like  the  Yorkshire  schoolboys  ? — Not 
sell  them  ? — No,  you  don't  mean  it ! — Turn  the  sheep 
in — chop  them  up — right  under  his  dining-room  win- 
dows ?  He  must  be  an  oddity.  Why,  here  we  are. 
What  a  confounded  nuisance  walking  is  !  —  Don't  I 
look  heated? — Spoils  the  set  of  one's  cravat — dusty 
boots,  eh  ? — all  in  a  mess ! — I  say,  old  fellow  ! — how  do 
I  look  ?" 

I  was  quite  out  of  patience  with  him,  €t  Really, 
Malvern,  if  you  play  the  fool  in  this  manner,  you  have 
not  a  chance  of  being  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  heir.  In 
spite  of  his  eccentricities,  he  is  a  man  of  shrewd  common 
sense,  and  detests  foppery.  Never  mind  your  boots !" 
I  said,  as  he  stood  flipping  away  at  them  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief.  "  The  house  is  full  of  dust  and 
spiders.  Sir  Jasper  rather  likes  them  than  not,  and  is 
as  unlikely  as  myself  to  notice  the  tie  of  your  cravat." 

Malvern  followed  me  into  the  hall,  eyeing  every- 
thing inquisitively.  "I  declare,  the  place' wants  no- 
thing but  putting  to  rights,  and  those  disgusting  vege- 
tables being  taken  away,  to  make  it  habitable.  One 
feels  a  fcorttof  emotion — a  kind  of  je  ne  sais  quoi— when 
one  comes  in,  at  the  notion  of  hanging  one's  hat  up 
and  taking  possession.  Just  stop  one  minute,  there's 
a  good  fellow ! — I'm  so  horridly  out  of  breath.    What 
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a  pace  yob  walk — and  one  does  not  wish  to  rush  in 
puffing  and  blowing  like  a  grampus." 

He  looked  a  little  pale,  and  seemed  rather  fright- 
ened, but  speedily  recovered  his  self-complacency. 

"  That's  right,  Harry.  Cesar's  himself  again!  I 
declare  those  dreadful  turnips  made  me  feel  very  un- 
comfortable. What  a  confoundedly  dark  old  den  it  is ! 
and  that  long  window ! — Ah,  plate-glass  would  be  a 
decided  improvement.  I  shall  make  great  alterations 
here.  But  it  won't  do  to  say  too  much  on  that  head, 
at  present." 

"  Will  it  not  be  advisable/'  I  said,  "  for  me  to  pre- 
pare Sir  Jasper,  in  some  measure,  for  your  visit  ?  He 
may  not  like  to  be  taken  so  completely  by  surprise." 

"  Ah,  yes,  by  all  means — give  him  time  to  settle  his 
wig !"  answered  Malvern,  affectedly.  te  By  the  bye, 
Tudor,  do  try  and  make  him  look  decent !  I  am  so 
dreadfully  alive  to  first  impressions.  If  I  take  a  dis- 
like to  him,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  over  it.  I  shall 
never  be  civil.  Do  make  him  brush  his  hair  and 
wash  his  hands  before  I  see  him.  Yes,  yes ! — go  in 
first — there's  a  good  creature!  I  am  so  glad  you 
thought  of  it." 

"  Sir  Jasper  has  a  very  attentive  and  kind  nurse," 
I  said,  "  who  is  as  punctilious  in  arranging  the  old 
man's  scanty  comforts  as  a  daughter  could  be." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Send  her  to  speak  to 
me.  I  suppose  I  had  better  tip  her  pretty  handsomely. 
Is  she  young  or  old,  handsome  or  ugly  ?  These  kind 
of  people  often  get  great  influence.    Suppose  you  send 
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her  down,  that  I  may  try  a  little  soft  sawder*  and  learn 
some  of  the  old  gentleman's  ways,  and  how  he  seems 
disposed  towards  me,  before  I  trust  myself  in  his 
presence.  It  would  divert  you  to  see  how  soon  I  shall 
come  over  her !" 

Without  promising  to  comply  with  his  suggestion, 
I  ascended  the  echoing  staircase,  passed  along  the 
gallery,  and  entered  Sir  Jasper's  room.  The  ante- 
chamber was  empty.  He  was  speaking  cheerfully 
to  the  young  woman  who  was  standing  by  the  bed, , 
holding  in  her  hands  a  small  tray,  with  a  cup  of 
chocolate  and  some  thin  slices  of  toast  which  she  had 
prepared  for  him. 

There  was  none  of  the  disarray  to  be  seen  that  Mal- 
vern expected — certainly  not  in  the  appearance  of  the 
invalid  and  the  white-handed  maiden  waiting  upon 
him.  Even  the.  deep  furrows  of  Sir  Jasper's  brow 
were  relaxed  by  sickness,  and  his  complexion  softened. 
The  old  man's  feebleness  was  so  great  that  his  nurse 
was  deeding  him  like  an  infant. 

He  seemed  in  a  better  humour  than  usual,  and  shook 
hands  with  me  cordially.  I  did  not  think  it  would  re- 
quire any  preparation  before  I  acquainted  him  with 
his  relative's  vicinity ;  and  told  him  at  once  that  Lord 
Malvern  was  waiting  below,  and  anxious  for  permis- 
sion to  see  him.  He  had  heard  of  his  illness,  I  added, 
while  staying  with  a  friend,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river ;  and  had  come  over,  immediately,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enquiring  after  him. 

I  did  not  exactly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
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pression  that  pasted  oyer  Sir  Jasper's  countenance, 
changing  its  appearance  completely.  It  looked  like 
absolute  hatred,  darker  than  any  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  bad  feeling  which  I  had  seen  those  rugged 
features  wear,  at  different  times  during  our  acquaint- 
ance. His  eyes  gleamed,  as  I  had  noticed  that 
they  habitually  did,  when  his  most  malignant  humour 
was  upon  him,  mingled  with  such  bitter,  sarcastic  mer- 
riment as  might  be  occasioned  in  a  mind  like  his,  by 
the  positive  certainty  of  over-reaching  another.  At 
last  he  smiled,  and  said,  quite  benignly, — 

"  Oh,  bring  him  up  !  By  all  means,  let  the  young 
gentleman  come  in !" 

I  went  down,  and  told  Malvern  that  Sir  Jasper 
seemed  very  well  disposed  to  receive  him,  and  ushered 
him  up  stairs,  scarcely  listening  to  his  constant  en- 
quiries as  to  how  he  was  looking,  and  confident  anti- 
cipations of  the  impression  he  was  about  to  make  on 
Sir  Jasper  Egremont. 

Nothing  had  been  altered  since  I  left  his  room. 
The  fair  young  woman  still  stood  patiently  by  his  bed- 
side ;  the  satirical  smile  still  hovered  about  the  corners 
of  the  old  man's  wrinkled  mouth.  He  was  going  on 
with  his  breakfast,  free  from  any  sign  of  mental  dis- 
turbance. The  shadowy  chamber  had  an  aspect  of 
comfort  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  state  of  the 
mansion. 

I  saw  Malvern  glance  quickly  round,  and  his  eye 
rested  for  a  moment  on  the  snowy  complexion  and 
beautifully  moulded  figure,  the  soft  round  arm,^rom 
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which  the  loose  sleeve  had  slipped  away,  and  white 
bending  neck  of  the  girl  leaning  over  the  old  man  and 
feeding  him,  apparently  without  a  thought  beyond  her 
occupation.  She  did  not  look  round  as  we  entered, 
but  stood  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  when  Sir  Jasper 
turned  towards  his  cousin. 

I  never  beheld  a  keener  glance  than  the  one  which 
shot  from  under  his  shaggy  brows,  as  he  bent  his  gaze 
upon  Malvern,  though  he  did  not  instantly  address 
him. 

€t  Ah,  Harry,  my  boy !  what  has  kept  you  away  so 
long ?"  he  said,  in  quite  9,  fatherly  tone, <e  I  tell  you,  I 
can't  do  without  you ;  though  this  good  creature  does 
her  best  to  comfort  me.  So,  that's  your  cousin  Mal- 
vern ? — Ah !  he  looks  but  poorly : — any  friend  of  yours 
is  welcome,  though  I  am  scarcely  fit  for  company — 
going  fast — very  fast,  Sir, — but  any  friend  of  Harry 
Tudor's — any  request  of  his,  I  must,  indeed,  be  a  grace- 
less old  dog  to  hesitate  about  complying  with*  He  is 
only  too  modest;  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  gratify  him— 
to  make  a  return  for  his  unparalleled  kindness." 

Sir  Jasper  stopped  and  coughed ;  I  thought  it  was 
to  suppress  a  low  chuckling  laugh.  Malvern  seemed 
very  much  discomfited,  particularly  at  the  allusion  to 
his  ill  looks.  He  had  come  prepared  to  play  the  first 
part,  and  founjl  it  difficult  to  assume  the  second  cha- 
racter in  the  piece  gracefully. 

"  Ah,  I  wanted  you  in  the  night,  Harry,"  the  old 
man  went  on.  "  Something  teased  me  in  that  account 
we  were  going  through.    I  could  not  settle  the  inte- 
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rest  due  from  the  mortgage.  I  wanted  your  clear  head 
for  business.  The  figures  were  jotted  about  on  that 
wall  opposite — up  and  down ;  I  suppose  I  was  light- 
headed. Don't  keep  your  friend  standing;  take  a 
chair,  Sir,  you'll  excuse  me ;  Harry  must  do  the  ho- 
nours. You  are  his  guest,  I  presume  ?  no  doubt  he 
makes  you  comfortable.  He  seems  to  think  of  every- 
thing and  every  one  but  himself;  just  the  character 
I  most  admire.  Ah  they  find  their  reward  even 
in  this  world ;  and,  I  suppose,  they  have  it  all  their 
own  way  in  the  next.  Here's  an  angel  ready  made ! 
and  upon  my  soul,  if  there  are  many  like  her,  you  may 
perhaps  think  it  worth  while,  Sir,"  he  added,  more 
sternly  and  pointedly  addressing  Malvern,  "  to  amend 
a  course  of  life  which  is  not  likely  to  lead  that  way. 
Another  spoonful,  my  dear.  I  shall  not  stand  on  ce- 
remony.    These  gentlemen  are  both  relations." 

The  old  man  turned  to  his  breakfast;  still,  however, 
I  could  see,  watching  under  his  eyelids  his  crest-fallen 
heir  presumptive.  Malvern  appeared  quite  confounded, 
and  did  not  utter  a  syllable  of  the  orations  he  had 
planned  on  the  way.     At  last,  he  said,  sulkily : — 

"  If  I  had  known  or  could  have  guessed  that  any 
accident  or  indisposition  had  befallen  you,  Sir  Jasper, 
of  course,  yes,  certainly,  I  should  have  been  at  my 
post.  Tudor  was  more  fortunate ; — but*  standing  as  I 
do,  so  much  nearer,  —  several  degrees  in  fact,  more 
closely  united  to  you  in  blood, — I  feel  hurt — yes,  upon 
my  soul,  Sir  Jasper, — monstrously  wounded  at  being 
received  like  a  stranger;     When  I  came, — yes,  posi- 
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tively, — post  haste  across  the  country,  the  moment  I 
heard  of  your  illness,  —  it  is  decidedly  hard,  —  yes, 
very ! — to  find  the  place  in  your  affections  pre-occu- 
pied." 

He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  threw  him- 
self back  in  his  chair.  Nevertheless,  he  was  watching 
the  fair  woman,  perfectly  convinced  that  if  he  were  not 
successful  with  Sir  Jasper,  he  was  making  a  deep 
impression  upon  her.  I  did  not  once  see  her  look  at 
him. 

"  Harry  Tudor  is  my  son  !"  the  old  man  exclaimed 
with  startling  vehemence,  so  loudly,  that  the  girl  looked 
up  with  a  bright  flush  upon  her  cheek,  which  lent  it 
additional  beauty,  not  lost  upon  Malvern.  "  I  have 
not  pronounced  that  word  for  twenty  years.  Relation- 
ship— kindred  blood — did  not  prompt  you  to  visit  the 
desolate  old  man,  and  replace  his  lost  child.  My 
heart  has  hardened  into  stone*  I  hate  ye  all,  kith  and 
kin  !  the  very  name  of  cousin  is  abhorrent  to  me. 
But  this  man  has  acted  a  son's  part  by  me ; — has  re- 
paid good  for  evil.  If  you  wish  me  to  endure  your 
presence,  it  must  be  as  his  friend,  his  guest.  You 
have  no  other  claim  upon  me." 

I  made  a  sign  to  Malvern  to  be  patient.  It  was  my 
firm  conviction  that  Sir  Jasper  did  not  mean  a  word  of 
what  he  was  saying ;  though  perhaps  he  saw  his  obli- 
gation to  me  in  a  stronger  light  than  usual,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  conduct  of  those  more  nearly  allied  to 
him.  I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry,  however,  for  the 
ephemeral  coxcomb  whose  conceit  was  sustaining  such 
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an  overthrow ;  and  feared  lest  a  hasty  sentence  might 
cut  him  off  from  every  chance  of  the  inheritance. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Jasper's  mood  seemed  to  have 
changed.  The  cold  twinkle  came  again  into  his  small* 
deeply-set  eyes ;  and  he  said,  as  if  to  himself: — 

"  But  there's  enough  for  all.  It  was  vastly  kind  to 
come  and  see  me.  So,  you  are  staying  at  the  Pastures  ? 
— the  place  my  brother  left  to  Harry  Tudor ; — and,  I 
dare  say,  you  find  everything  agreeable  and  comfortable 
there.  Ah,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  one's  relations  about 
one  at  the  last !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  a  little 
better  than  when  you  first  came  in.  I  am  afraid  there's 
nothing  in  the  house  to  offer  you,  in  the  way  of  refresh- 
ment ;  but  you'll  do  very  well  with  Harry,  and  had 
better  be  on  the  spot,  in  case  of  anything  happening. 
I'm  sorry  I  can't  ask  you  here  p — it's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   But  you  can  come  and  see  me." 

Malvern  was  gradually  reviving.  He  came  forward, 
and  stood  by  the  bedside,  opposite  to  the  fair  nurse,  at 
whom  he  cast  extremely  tender  glances  whenever  he 
thought  that  Sir  Jasper  was  not  attending  to  him.  It 
was  evident  that  he  now  imagined  himself  showing  off 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  making  up  by  his  insin- 
uating grimaces  for  the  ground  he  had  lost  by  not  being 
in  his  best  looks,  when  he  first  came  in. 

"Upon  my  soul,  Sir  Jasper! — I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  and  Tudor : — I  don't  know  a  better 
fellow  in  the  universe.  Capital  quarters  at  the  Farm ; 
—better  than  troubling  you  and  the  young  lady,  who 
seems  to  have  a  good  deal  upon  her  hands.     A  man 
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need  not  mind  being  ill3  to  be  so  waited  upon, — No, 
upon  my  word,  I  mean  it !— by  those  pretty  fingers.  I 
was  so  overcome  by  my  feelings,  at  first,  that  really  I 
had  not  a  word  to  say ; — I,  who  have  a  good  deal  of 
eloquence  at  command, — usually,  at  least, — could  not 
muster  a  sentence ; — that's  just  the  way  with  me — so 
my  friends  say ; — but  finding  you  so  ill, — so  sadly  cut 
up, — quite  overset  me.  I  am  better  now ; — yes,  thank 
you,  I  am  quite  recovering; — and  shall  be  able,  to- 
morrow, to  help  you  with  any  papers  or  letters,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  Tudor  has  been  managing.  It  is 
a  monstrous  shame  to  trespass  upon  his  time.  Upon 
my  soul,  you  can't  think  how  wrapped  up  he  is  in  his 
farm.  And  this,  ah,  yes  ! — is  my  place.  I  can't — no, 
really  ! — give  it  up  to  any  one.  Just  put  a  pen  in  my 
hand,  or  a  book,  and  see  how  I  will  read  or  write  or  con- 
verse,— do  anything,  in  short,  to  amuse  you.  I'm  a 
capital  fellow  in  a  sick  room, — when  my  feelings  will 
allow  me  to  make  myself  useful.  This  amiable  young 
person  will  be  kind  enough  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  it ; 
and  I  shall  go  along, — you'll  be  surprised  to  see  how 
well  I  shall  do  it.  Wind  me  up, — set  me  going, — and 
though  I  am  more  easily  cast  down,  generally,  than 
most  people, — my  spirits  rise  with  the  emergency,  and 
carry  me  through  anything." 

Sir  Jasper  had  listened  very  attentively,  and  without 
interrupting  Malvern,  to  this  long  harangue.  "  Your 
services,"  he  said,  ironically,  "will  be  invaluable. 
Really,  Sir,  you  ought  not  to  have  left  me  in  ignorance 
of  your  merits.    You  have  hidden  your  candle  under 
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a  bushel.  I  should  not  have  suspected  that  you  were 
half  so  clever,  if  you  had  not  been  so  obliging  as  to 
tell  me  of  it.  I  often  want  amusement,  as  I  lie  here. 
Come,  by  all  means.  I  shall  find  a  never-ending  fund 
of  it,  in  your  conversation." 

"  We  had  better  husband  our  resources,  Malvern ;" 
I  said.  "  Sir  Jasper  looks  fatigued,  and  cannot  bear 
much  conversation.  At  all  events,  if  you  are  not  dis- 
posed to  move,  I  must  leave  you  here.  I  am  wanted 
in  the  fields." 

Oh,  don't  let  me  detain  you !"   said  the  invalid. 

Harry  is  always  right.  I  shall  be  better  alone  just 
now ;  but  you  can  come  up  together  in  the  evening. 
And  mind,  Harry,  you  take  care  of  this  gentleman. 
He  looks  delicate; — and  his  life  is  of  consequence. 
Don't  let  him  get  his  feet  wet,  nor  expect  your  rough 
ways  to  suit  him ;— and  bring  him  to  see  me  whenever 
you  can  both  spare  the  time  to  call  upon  me." 

Malvern  took  an  affectedly  touching  farewell  of  his 
aged  relative ;  but  seemed  infinitely  relieved  when  he 
was  out  of  his  sight.  He  scarcely  alluded  to  his  recep- 
tion, beyond  saying  that  they  should  get  on  famously ; 
but  asked  innumerable  questions  respecting  the  pretty 
nurse.  His  coarse  manner  of  speaking  of  women  disgusts 
me.  Not  a  movement  nor  a  glance  had  escaped  him ;  and 
there  is  a  modest  propriety  about  this  young  girl  which 
interests  me.  I  was  certain  that  she  had  not  once  looked 
at  him,  and  that  all  his  sophisticated  graces  had  been 
completely  thrown  away.  As  quickly  as  possible,  I 
dismissed  the  subject,  saying  that  I  knew  very  little 
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concerning  her,  except  that  she  appeared  to  fulfil  her 
duties  to  Sir  Jasper  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 

Malvern  looked  very  incredulous,  but  did  not,  during 
the  morning,  allude  again  to  the  same  topic ; — a  sign, 
with  him,  I  suspect,  that  it  occupied  his  thoughts  more 
than  others  upon  which  he  rattled  on  incessantly,  whilst 
he  followed  me  from  field  to  field,  boring  me  indescriba- 
bly by  his  nonsensical  conceit,  and  pretending  to  know 
a  little  of  everything. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Malvern  had  quite  recovered  his  spirits,  when,  in 
compliance  with  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  wish,  we  paid 
a  visit  at  Heron  Cliff,  in  the  evening.  He  launched 
into  a  strain  of  absurdity  which  was  exactly  what  the 
crafty  old  man  desired  to  elicit.  Every  moment,  his 
shallow  intellect  and  selfish  character  were  more  and 
more  plainly  betrayed ;  while,  profound  in  nothing  but 
folly,  he  imagined  that  the  real  current  of  his  thoughts 
ran  like  some  hidden  river  underground,  and  that  only 
the  flowery  tissue  was  apparent,  which  according  to  his 
idea,  his  agreeable  conversation  was  spreading  over  it. 

The  fact,  however,  is  quite  otherwise.  Every  body 
understands  Malvern  better  than  he  comprehends  him- 
self. His  affectation  of  carelessness  does  not  conceal 
the  intense  anxiety  concerning  his  own  interest  which 
prompts  each  word  he  utters ;— the  miserable  vanity, 
which,  at  the  most  solemn  period, — in  the  chamber  of 
sickness — even,  I  firmly  believe,  if  he  were  on  his  own 
death-bed,  or  by  the  side  of  another  person's, — would 
make  the  studious  care  of  how  he  was  looking, — what 
bystanders  were  thinking  of  him, — outweigh  any  more 
serious  reflections. 

The  firelight  in  the  dim  old  chamber  brought  for- 
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ward  the  grim  figures  on  the  tapestried  screen,  and 
played  fitfully  on  Sir  Jasper's  features,  as  he  listened) 
propped  up  by  pillows,  to  the  narratives  with  which 
Malvern  thought  fit  to  amuse  him.  The  indifference  of 
the  latter  to  all  considerations  of  religion  and  morality 
might,  perhaps,  not  be  greater  than  the  sick  man  had 
himself  displayed ;  yet  those  light  jests,  that  irreverent 
laugh,  the  mockery  of  elevated  sentiments,  the  vain  and 
worldly  spirit  which  his  conversation  evinced,  were  to 
me  even  more  revolting. 

The  grey  old  sinner,  hardened  and  defiant,  without 
one  touch  of  kindly  feeling, — breathing  out  his  last  in 
that  dismal  maasiorf,  amidst  sordid,  self-imposed  penury, 
did  not  appear  so  offensive  to  me  as  the  egregious  vanity 
and  mawkish,  feigned  sensibility  of  the  man  who,  as  he 
leaned  back  complacently  in  the  painted-velvet  chair, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  present  possessor  of  Heron  Cliff, 
was  calculating  with  all  the  acumen  his  feeble  intellect 
permitted,  how  long  a  space  the  sands  of  life  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  likely  to  occupy  in  dropping 
through  the  hour-glass  ;  how  speedily  all  upon  which 
he  looked  might  be  expected  to  become  his  own. 

Passing  among  us,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  obedient 
to  Sir  Jasper's  voice,  attentive  to  his  wishes, — yet  keep- 
ing as  much  as  possible  in  the  background, — was  the 
fair,  calm  woman.  She  seemed  too  white  and  spotless, 
to  be  suffered  to  hear  that  idle  trifler's  often  coarse  re- 
marks. My  only  hope  was  that  she  did  not  understand 
their  meaning ;  and  Malvern's  foolish  witticisms  were 

VOL.   L  T 
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couched  in  a  sort  of  double  entendre  which,  was  probably 
quite  unintelligible  to  her. 

Not  the  slightest  blush  coloured  her  cheek,  though 
his  eye  perpetually  followed  her,  and  Sir  Jasper's  con- 
stant demands  would  not  permit  her  to  remain,  as  she 
appeared  to  wish,  in  the  outer  room.    I  noticed  that 
she  shrank  from  Malvern  with  an  instinctive  abhorrence ; 
and,  when  he  placed  himself  purposely  in  her  way,  she 
took  a  wide  circuit  to  avoid  him.    Once,  upon  his  offer- 
ing to  assist  her  in  moving  the  small  table  for   Sir 
Jasper's  supper,  nearer  to  the  bed,  I  saw  that  he  tried 
to  touch  her  hand,  but  she  drew  back  hastily,  with  a 
gesture  full  of  natural  dignity,  gathering  the  wide  folds 
of  her  dark  dress  out  of  his  reach,  and  retreating  from 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  serpent; — and  truly,  as  he 
slunk  away,  awed,  for  an  instant,  by  her  modest  bear- 
ing, he  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  noxious  reptile ; 
his  innumerable  chains,  and  studs,  and  rings,  glittering 
in  the  firelight,  like  the  scales, — his  evil  nature  full  of 
venom.  * 

Having  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  Malvernwas 
forced  to  finish  his  work.  The  haughty  damsel  stood 
apart,  without  stirring  a  finger  to  aid  him,  while  he 
moved  the  table;  nor  did  she  resume  her  functions 
until  her  tormentor  was  again  talking  away,  satisfied 
that  he  must  be  producing  a  favourable  effect  upon  his 
hearers.  After  Sir  Jasper  had  been  supplied  with  his 
usual  light  repast,  she  placed  a  hand-bell  near  him,  and 
disappeared  altogether.  When  we  left  the  house,  she 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  but,  before  we  got  out  of  the 
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hall,  Sir  Jasper  was  ringing  furiously,  and  I  observed  a 
light  pass  along  the  gallery  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
towards  his  chamber-door. 

The  worst  of  the  annoyances  attending  Sir  Jasper's 
illness,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  certainly  Lord  Mal- 
vern having  been  induced  to  quarter  himself  upon  me. 
His  motives  for  the  visit  are  glaringly  obvious ;  indeed, 
though  I  always  disliked  him,  the  last  few  days  seem 
to  have  shown  me  more  of  his  real  character  than  our 
whole  previous  acquaintance.  Hitherto,  the  claims  of 
society,  and  my  own  passionate  attachment  to  his  sister, 
have  blinded  me  to  many  of  the  defects,  which  now,  in 
this  quiet  country  life, — above  all,  in  the  solemn  atmo- 
sphere of  a  sick  chamber, — appear  intolerably  odious. 

I  could  not  pass  over  the  unfavourable  impression 
made  upon  me  by  his  conversation  with  wSir  Jasper, 
especially  such  parts  of  it  as  ought  not  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  presence  of  a  woman.  I  would  not, 
I  told  him,  when  we  met  next  morning,  suffer  him  in 
my  presence,, if  he  continued  to  be  my  guest,  to  allow 
his  tongue  such  license.  Henceforth,  he  must  remem- 
ber that  the  light  speech  which  might  pass  unrebuked 
in  a  mess-room  or  at  a  supper-table,  was  not  appropriate 
to  the  present  occasion.  Sir  Jasper  was  very  ill.  I 
believed  him  to  be  much  nearer  death  than  he  himself 
imagined ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  painful  to  me  to  see 
his  mind  in  such  an  unprepared  state,  without  hearing 
him  led  on  to  trifle  more*  unbecomingly  than  he  was 
already  disposed  to  do,  with  very  serious  considera- 
tions, 

t  2 
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Malvern  took  my  stern  censure  very  good-humoured- 
ly :  indeed,  he  generally  contrives  to  torn  off  with  a 
laugh  whatever  is  calculated  to  displease  him.  ) 

"  Why  really,  Tudor,  I  must  say,  I  think  you  are 
right.     It  did  not  strike  me  in  that  way,  you  know,  till 
you  mentioned  it.     You  certainly  are  a  monstrously 
clever  fellow.     That  pretty  girl  has  put  it  into  your 
head,  I  dare  say, to  think  so  much  about  religion;  and, 
between  "ourselves,  the  old  gentleman  has  some  uncom- 
monly atheistical  notions.     I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she 
could  put  one  in  the  way  of  saying  what's  proper;  and 
after  all,  Sir  Jasper  might  like  it.     Men  think  so  differ- 
ently, when  they  are  ill.     I  myself  am  the  most  nervous 
fellow  in  creation,  if  anything  is  the  matter  with  me.    I 
can't  tell  you  how  obliged  I  am  to  you  for  mentioning 
it.     Though,  certainly,  I  did  not  expect — how  Marion 
would  laugh ! — to  find  you  turned  parson ;  you  don't 
look  very  clerical.    Now,  upon  my  life,  you  must  ex- 
cuse my  laughing ;  but  I'll  do  exactly  as  you  wish ;  I 
would  not  offend  that  nice  young  woman  for  the  world. 
You  don't  really  think  she  minded  my  nonsense?  Well, 
don't  be  angry ! — there  now,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
another  word,     I  see  you  don't  like  it.     You  have  not 
got  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  book  of  devotion  in  the 
house,  that  I  could  be  looking  into  when  you  are  busy  ? 
No,  really  now,  that's  unfortunate ; — but  I  dare  say  I 
shall  remember  something.     Give  me  half  an  hour  just 
to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  you'll  be  amazed  what  a 
number  of  praiseworthy  ideas  I  shall  come  across. 

"  Yoft're  quite  right.    It  does  not  do  to  neglect  any 
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means  of  pleasing  him.  By  the  bye,  don't  you  think 
that  young  girl  is  a  great  favourite  ?  How  he  watches 
her  !  Has  she  any  friends  or  relations  ?  or  who  placed 
her  there,  I  wonder  ?  People  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
their  choice  of  a  sick  man's  attendant,  when  he  has  such 
a  queer;  crotchetty  disposition  as  Sir  Jasper,  and  the 
power  of  disposing  of  his  property  by  wilL  It  wouldn't 
do  for  her  to  come  over  him  in  some  unguarded  mo- 
ment,— perhaps  with  some  pious  notions.  I  declare,  I 
never  was  more  indebted  to  any  one  in  my  life,  than  I 
am  to  you,  for  reminding  me  not  to  run  on  too  fast !" 

It  was  of  little  use  attempting  to  argue  with  or  unde- 
ceive him ;  and,  satisfied  with  his  promise,  reiterated 
more  seriously,  to  place  some  restraint  upon  his  lan- 
guage, I  left  him  to  idle  away  his  time  as  he  liked. 

If  possible,  it  was  a  still  greater  nuisance  to  have  this 
egregious  puppy  saddled  upon  me,  during  the  busy 
morning,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  day. 

Sir  Jasper  had  signified  that  he  preferred  seeing  him 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  Of  course,  Harry  was 
free  of  the  house,  and  could  come  and  go  as  he  liked ; 
but  he  was  in  better  spirits,  and  more  equal  to  receiving 
visitors  at  the  time  he  had  mentioned.  My  early  habits 
released  me  from  Malvern's  presence  at  breakfast ;  but 
he  lounged  out,  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  from  that 
hour  till  four,  when  J  usually  went  home  to  dinner,  he 
was  my  torment,  asking  the  meaning  of  the  implements 
the  men  used,  and  all  kinds  of  ridiculous  questions 
about  the  crops,  soil,  and  produce  of  the  farm ;  inter- 
rupting me  every  moment,  yet  professing  not  to  stand 
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in  the  slightest  need  of  information;  swinging  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  a  gate,  or  balancing  himself  on 
the  shaft  of  a  wheelbarrow ;  always  contemptible,  and 
indescribably  troublesome. 

"  I  say,  Tudor !  this  is  not  at  all.  the  thing ;  ah. !  you 
ought, — yes,  you  must  have  all  the  new  improvements, 
if  you  mean  to  get  on.  Frederick  is  spending  thou- 
sands ;  yes,  Marion  says  he  grudges  every  farthing  that 
does  not  go  towards  his  new  buildings.  I  gave  him 
several  useful  hints ;  and  he  says — yes,  positively — the 
cattle  can't  live, — poor  beasts,  how  should  they? — on 
these  horrid,  raw,  unwholesome  vegetables.  He.  has 
got  a  chimney — Lord,  how  I  laughed  at  it  I  and  Marion 
says  it  is  quite  an  eyesore — right  over  the  home  copses  ; 
you  see  it  miles  off.  It's  something,— I  forget  exactly 
what;  but  he  feeds  up  the  animals  till  they  can't  walk 
or  stand ;  positively,  his  cows  are  Turkish  beauties,  in 
the  way  of  obesity. 

"But  really  now,  you  should  contrive  on. a  small 
scale,  eh?  to  have  a  pretty  sort  of  a  model  farm;  not 
go  on  slaving  in  this  way.    What  are  those  men  doing  ? 
Ah,  I  see !    No,  I  don't :  just  come  tw»  inches  and  telf 
me:  there,  down  in  the  spinny.    Oh,  thank  you!  it 
does  not  matter.    I'm  sorry  I  called  you  off  that  de- 
lightful work:  what  is  it,  eh?    How  deuced  crooked 
that  line  is  !    Just  throw  your  eye  along  it.    By  Jove, 
there's  a  covey  of  partridges !    What  would  I  give  for 
my  gun !  but  I  dare  say  I  shouldn't  hit  them.     I'm 
such  an  uncertain  shot !    Sometimes,  I  can  hit  a  six- 
pence a  mile  off;  sometimes,  'pon  my  soul  1  you  can't 
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imagine  how  I  go  on  missing.  We  must  get  the  old 
buck  to  give  us  a  day's  shooting.  There  are  lots  of 
pheasants  in  his  woods.  Well,  I'm  off.  Can't  you 
come  and  take  a  turn  ?  It's  stupid  for  you,  when  I'm 
not  here  to  talk — very!  I  should  imagine.  What's 
that  uncommonly  dark-looking  hole,  with  the  trees 
springing  out  of  it?" 

I  did  hot  answer  him ;  and)  at  last,  to  my  infinite 
relief,  he  strolled  away  in  the  direction  of  the  head  of 
the  Dingle.  To  my  surprise,  I  saw  nothing  more  of 
him;  but  the  circumstance  was  too  agreeable  for  me 
to  waste  many  thoughts  on  the  cause  of  his  absence. 
In  all  probability,  I  considered  he  was  gone  to  Heron 
Cliff,  to  follow  up  his  conquest  over  Sir  Jasper's  pre- 
judices. He  did  not  come  back  to  the  house  till  din- 
ner-time, and  went,  in  the  first  instance,  'to  his  own 
room,  to  arrange  his  toilet. 

When  Sally  had  set  down  our  repast,  which,  though 
sufficiently  rustic,  I  had  caused  to  be  somewhat  im- 
proved for  his  benefit,  Malvern  exhibited  conside- 
rable appetite.  It  was  not  until  my  housekeeper  had 
removed  the  viands,  that  he  narrated  his  adventures. 

"Ah,  by  Jove  !  you  won't  believe  it,  but  I've  had 
such  a  lark !  What  a  sly  dog  you  are,  Tudor ! — What 
was  that  you  told  me  about  not  having  a  woman  near 
you  ? — and  here,  close  at  hand,  cooing  in  that  shrub- 
bery,— what  do  you  call  it  ?— -Dingle, — is  a  couple  of 
wood-pigeons,— not  very  tender^but  one  of  them, 
yes ! — I  wish  you  had  seen  her  look  at  me ; — ah,  ca- 
pital!—Just  pass  the  wine,  old  fellow.     This  is  not 
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bad  sherry.  You  havVt  any  light  claret  or  burgundy 
on  the  sideboard? — No,  don't  get  up! — I  thought  I 
saw  it.    We  shall  do  very  well,  I  dare  say.'* 

"  Tou  must  be  satisfied,  Malvern,  with  what  you 
see  before  you.  I  do  not  give  the  few  friends  who 
visit  me  at  the  Pastures  better  wines  than  these.  But 
what  were  you  saying  about  the  ladies  in  the  Dingle  ? 
They  are  poor,  half-mad  creatures.  I  hope  you  said 
nothing  to  offend  them." 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  no ! — the  poor  things  quite  enjoyed 
my  visit.  You  are  not  going  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  petticoats.  How  that  pretty,  shy  thing  crept  up  to 
you  last  night ! — I  like  to  see  a  woman  frightened  at 
me.  It  shows  our  power ; — but  ah,  don't  look  an- 
gry!— I  shall  be  merciful:  What  is  she,  eh? — She 
don't  look  like  a  servant.  By  Jove,  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  throw  the  tea-tray  at  my  head.  How  her  eye 
flashed!  She's  wonderfully  handsome.  I  shouldn't 
suppose,  —  I  say, — she  can't  have  done  much  rough 
work ; — 'pon  my  soul,  Tudor  !  my  hand  looked  quite 
brown  beside  hers.  You  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  it 
did,  I  assure  you.  Well,  I  respect  your  secrets : — I 
won't  ask  any  questions;  but  I  don't  suppose, — no, 
not  exactly, — that  there's  such  a  mystery  about  those 
funny  old  ladies.  Fine  eyes,  one  of  them  has,  though, 
and  an  uncommonly  pretty  foot.  I  daresay  you  no- 
ticed it.  The  tall  one  has  not  been  a  bad-looking 
woman  in  her  time ;  but  they  are  both  decidedly 
passees" 

"  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing,  Malvern  Pf 
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I  said.  "  One  of  the  eccentricities  of  these  unhappy 
-women  is  their  aversion  to  our  sex.  I  doubt,  in  spite 
of  all  your  fascinations,  their  having  received  you 
civilly." 

"  Well,  at  first,  certainly,  things  had  an  ugly  appear-* 
ance ; — but  you  shall  hear.  Upon  my  word,  Tudor,  it 
is  all  your  fault.  I  can't  keep  quiet.  I'm  such  a  rest- 
less fellow  !  I  shall  be  in  twenty  scrapes,  while  I'm 
nursing  that  confoundedly  disagreeable  old  mortal,  if  you 
don't  look  after  me.  When  you  don't  see  me,  you 
may  be  sure  I  am  in  mischief.  I  was  bored  with  your 
farming  nonsense,  and  took  a  walk  to  stretch  myself, 
down  among  the  trees  by  the  water.  If  there  were 
seats  about,  and  a  rustic  bridge  here  and  there,  upon 
my  word,  it  would  be  pretty ; — but  I  like  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  natives,  and  popped  into  a  cottage  to  ask, 
—yes! — I  thought  I  would  enquire  for  something 
those  kind  of  people  were  likely  to  have ;  so  I  meant 
to  ask,— I  can't  conceive  how  it  came  into  my  head,— 
for  a  glass  of  milk,  by  way  of  an  introduction.  Leave 
it  to  me  to  make  my  way  afterwards  !" 

"  I  suppose  you  expected  some  mountain  maiden  to 
bring  you  refreshment,  when  you  crossed  that  romantic 
threshold  1"  I  said,  smiling.  "Iain  sorry  for  your  dis- 
appointment at  encountering  nothing  younger  and 
fairer  than  the  Miss  Hawthornes." 

"  The  door  was  open,"  Malvern  proceeded,  "  and  it 
was  deucedly  hot  and  sunny  under  the  rock,  so  I  went 
into  the  passage ;  and  there  stood  a  queer  old  lumber- 
ing piece  of  furniture.      It  looked  like  —  only  Lord 
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knows  how  it  got  there, — it  looked  like  a  sedan-chair, 
and  stood  invitingly  open  and  empty.  There  was  no 
other  seat,  and — don't  laugh,  Tudor  1  you  won't  believe 
me,  but  I  was  so  uncommonly  tired,  that,  as  no  one 
came,  I  sat  down  in  it  to  rest  myself.  It  wasn't  a  bad 
thought,  by  any  means ;— and,  'pon  my  soul !  what  with 
being  bored  about  the  farm,  and  sitting  on  that  exces- 
sively unpleasant  stile,  and  walking  about  so  much, 
one  thing  and  another,  I  rather  enjoyed  it.  Besides, 
if  anybody  came, — especially  a  woman, — I  had  made 
up  my  mind  how  to  explain  the  predicament  I  was  in ; 
— and,  poor  dear  things !  they  are  sure  to  be  compos* 
tionate. 

"  I  believe  I  was  half  asleep,  when  I  heard  an  awful 
commotion  in  the  house.  Some  one  screamed  out  that 
there  was  a  man  in  the  sedan-chair  in  the*  passage. 
Some  one  else  appeared  to  be  crying.  I  peeped  out ; 
and  striding  down  stairs,  four  steps  at  a  time,  with  a 
riding  whip  in  her  hand,  and  a  hat  on  her  head,  came 
an  alarming  figure  of  a  woman.  No,  I  assure  you,  it 
was  no  joking  matter!  She  cut  and  slashed  away, 
right  and  left : — upon  my  soul,  Tudor,  I  thought  she 
would  hit  me ;  and  I  couldn't,— no,  of  course,— though 
I  had  my  cane,— defend  myself  against  a  woman  j— 
so  I  slammed  the  door  to,  and  held  it  fast.  There 
was  the  top  uncovered,  and  I  looked  up,  and  saw  a  fair 
little  woman,  not  so  old,  peeping  over  the  banister; — 
and,  ah,  yes?— I  don't  like  to  mention  it,— but  the 
more  the  old  virago  thundered  away  at  me,  the  softer 
the  little  creature  up  aloft  looked  down  upon  me. 
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"  Oh  1  I  begged  their  pardon,  of  course,  and  said  all 
that  was  proper  about  the  milk,  and  my  being  so  tired, 
and  so  forth ; — and  then,  I  thought  of  mentioning,  that 
I  was  a  Mend  of  yours,  and  had  lost  my  way; — any  lie 
that  came  first ; — and  seeing  their  carriage,— I  thought 
that  would  flatter  them,— I  had  stepped  in;  but  the 
old  creature  swore  like  a  trooper  or  a  vivandierei,  and 
declared  I  .had  come  after  Winny,  and  you  were  just 
the  same.  Upon  my  soul,  Harry,  your  character  for 
morality  stands  by  no  means  high  in  that  quarter !" 

Though  I  was  annoyed  at  his  absurdity,  I  could  not 
resist  laughing  all  through  his  story,  as  well  as  at  fan- 
cying the  effect  of  Malvern  in  the  sedan-chair,  flirting 
with  Pagan,  and  subject  to  the  vituperations  of  Pope. 

"At  last,"  he  continued,  very  complacently,  "I 
knew  it  would  be  so,—my  representations  began  to  be 
listened  to.  The  little  thing  up-stairs  had  been  all  the 
time  standing  so  that  she  got  a  good  view  of  me; 
— a  sort  of  bird's-eye  glimpse,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  looked 
up,  every  now  and  then,  and  always  caught  her  eye. 
She  is  by  no  means  plain,  even  now ; — and  she  took 
care  that  I  should  see  her  little  foot  and  ankle  through 
the  banisters.  The  mad  woman  left  off  abusing  me, 
and  said,  if  I  would  evacuate  the  premises  immediately, 
she  would  allow  me  to  pass  out,  with  all  the  honours  of 
war.  If  they  had  been  younger,  I  might  not  have 
let  them  off  so  easily ; — but,  there  was  little  temptation 
to  linger ; — so  I  came  off  at  once,  but  not  without  a 
trophy  to  convince  you  that  my  tale  is  true." 

He  pulled  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  bunch  of 
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flowers,  which  poor  "Winny  had  let  falL  "  We  shall 
hear  more  of  that  little  thing,  Tudor.  I  am  afraid  I 
looked  confoundedly  handsome  in  that  cursed  bandbox 
of  a  sedan-chair.  She  said,  when  she  threw  her  nose- 
gay down,  something  about  my  being  a  Mend  of  yours, 
and  begged  the  Amazon  to  let  me  off.  I  told  them  I 
should  call  again  and  apologize  for  my  intrusion ; — but 
hang  it? — I  don't  think,  unless  the  cottage  contains 
something  more  juvenile  and  better-looking,  I  shall 
take  the  trouble  of  going  near  them." 

1  did  not  tell  him  that  the  pretty  nurse,  ab6ut  whom 
he  is  dying  of  curiosity,  had  ever  been  an  inmate  of  the 
cottage.  His  perverted  imagination  would  have  woven 
some  tale  of  scandal,  out  of  the  simple  circumstances  of 
the  case.  If  to  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure,  Mal- 
vern is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
adage. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

I  have  not  been  at  the  Warren  since  my  return  from 
Velindra;  but  Harding  has  been  over  here  several 
times.  He  and  Malvern  have  struck  up  a  kind  of  in- 
timacy, on  the  strength  of  his  obliging  offers  of  shoot- 
ing, which  he  extended  to  my  friend,  when  he  found 
that  it  would  not  suit  me  to  go  out  with  him.  My 
time  is  fully  occupied  in  attending  to  the  business  of 
the  farm,  which  goes  on  much  more  satisfactorily  when 
my  visitor  has  found  other  amusement  than  following 
me  about,  and  commenting  upon  my  labours. 

Malvern  goes  on  the  principle  of  taking  whatever 
good  the,  gods  provide  for  him ;  and  is  so  certain  of 
winning  favour  wherever  he  chooses  to  show  his  face, 
that  he  does  not  hesitate  about  laying  himself  under 
obligations  to  strangers.  He  was  rather  jealous  of 
Harding's  good  looks,  at  first;  and  watched  him  nar- 
rowly, as  though  he  thought  that  he  could  train  his 
wiry  curls  and  moustaches  into  the  naturally  graceful 
but  unstudied  waves  of  the  handsome  farmer's  bright 
brown  hair.  Probably,  some  want  of  bienseance,  in 
his  new  ally,  soon  set  him  at  his  ease ;  and  he  ended 
with  believing  his  superior  polish  and  refinement  of 
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manner  amply  sufficient  to  atone  for  any  inferiority 
which  even  his  vanity  could  not  prevent  the  attenuated 
rami  from  discovering  in  his  own  imaginary  graces  of 
person. 

Harding  complains  very  bitterly  of  the  increasing 
influence  which  the  Jesuits  are  obtaining  over  his  wife. 
He  asserts  that  their  object  now  is  to  estrange  her  from 
him  completely.  She  has  told  him  that  her  conscience 
is  grievously  troubled  by  her  union  with  a  heretic ;  and 
unless  her  efforts  for  his  conversion  should  be  speedily 
successful,  it  is  her  intention,  she  has  intimated,  to 
enter  into  a  religious  community. 

Once  immured  within  the  walls  of  a  convent,  the 
poor  woman  would  soon  be  induced  to  merge  all  secular 
interests  in  those  of  the  order.  Her  health  is  failing 
rapidly,  and  the  priests,  Harding  said,  found  means, 
every  day,  of  evading  the  laws  still  in  force  against  be- 
queathing landed  property  to  monastic  institutions.  "  I 
scarcely  know,"  he  observed,  gloomily,  "when  I  lay 
my  head  on  my  pillow,  whether  I  may  not  wake  on  the 
morrow  and  find  my  wife  fled  from  me,  and  the  very  roof 
over  my  head,  the  soil  on  which  I  stand,  passing  away 
into  the  possession  of  the  Romish.  Fathers." 

Her  temper  had  become  so  irritable  that  the  only 
way  of  escaping  quarrels  which,  he  dreaded,  might 
bring  on  a  total  rupture,  was  to  leave  his  home.  He 
had  been  out  a  great  deal  lately ; — more  than  he  thought 
was  right ;  but  he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  melancholy 
anxious  face  opposite  to  him  at  the  fireside,  and  to  feel 
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that,  do  what  he  would,  his  wife  considered  him  wrong, 
and  regarded  him,  on  account  of  his  heretical  opinions, 
as  one  whose  doom  was  sealed. 

He  could  not  close  his  doors,  as  I  advised  him, 
against  the  Priest ;  but,  if  his  way  of  life  were  less 
regular  than  formerly,  it  was  the  fault  of  his  wife  and 
her  confessor.  They  drove  him  forth  and  made  his 
return,  each  day,  more  and  more  unpleasant;  while 
yet  it  was  disagreeable  to  leave  his  house  open  to  those 
whose  belief  justified  any  deceit  which  they  might 
practise,  and  who  would  keep  no  measures  with  him. 

I  think  Harding  has  been  somewhat  hurt  at  my  de- 
clining his  numerous  invitations,  since  September  began, 
to  shoot  at  the  Warren.  The  same  reasons  which  I  as- 
signed to  Erskine  were  still  in  force  to  prevent  my 
going  out  this  season ;  but  Malvern,  who  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Sir  Jasper  to  let  him  carry  a  gun 
on  his  manors,  was  glad  to  fall  in  with  a  more  accom- 
modating proprietor.  He  treated  Harding  with  much 
more  respect,  when  he  heard  of  the  pheasant  covers 
which  he  had  been  reserving,  in  hopes  of  persuading 
me  to  go  over  and  beat  them  with  him ;  and  agreed 
readily  to  act  as  my  substitute. 

He  went  off,  the  next  morning,  tolerably  early,  and 
thinking  himself,  no  doubt,  a  model  for  all  sportsmen. 
I  am  certain,  vanity  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  coming 
round  to  look  for  me,  before  his  departure,  when  I  was 
busy  with  the  labourers,  who  surveyed  him  with 
wonder,  which,  as  usual,  he  mistook  for  admiration.     I 
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did  not  feel  conscious  of  deserving  his  pity,  when  he 
left  me  in  peace,  to  pursue  my  employment  undisturbed 
by  his  frivolous  remarks. 

His  game-bag  was  sufficiently  well  filled,  on  bis  re- 
turn, to  warrant  bis  account  of  his  achievements.  If  I 
am  to  trust  him,  the  pheasants  were  not  the  only  suf- 
ferers from  his  prowess.  Even  the  poor  blind  mistress 
of  the  farm  is  not  safe  from  the  surmises  of  bis  self- 
conceit.  He  totally  disbelieves  that  she  cannot  see  a 
little. 

"  Well,  I  declare  to  you,  Tudor, she  looked  about; — 
yes,  'pon  my  word  1  she  seemed  to  know  what  I  was 
doing  better  than  I  did  myself.  You  don't  intend  to 
say  that  she  turns  her  eyes  and  fixes  them  in  that  ex- 
traordinary way,  without  meaning  anything  ?" 
i.  Harding  seemed  inclined  to  laugh  when  Malvern's 
sporting  exploits  were  spoken  of;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  appear  to  get  on  together  better  than  I  expected; 
and  he  repeated  his  invitation  for  my  friend  to  shoot 
over  his  land,  whenever  he  felt  disposed.  He  is  in 
high  favour  at  the  Warren,  if  I  may  believe  his  own 
report.  To  me,  his  absence  is  so  inexpressible  a  relief, 
that  I  do  not  think  I  shall  interfere  to  prevent  his  visits 
from  becoming  troublesome.  I  can  hardly  believe, 
however,  that  he  has  enough  tact  or  good  feeling  to 
make  himself  really  popular  among  persons  with  whose 
thoughts  and  customs  he  is  as  unfamiliar  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  transported  among  the  denizens  of  some  dis- 
tant latitude.    Mrs.  Harding,  I  suspect,  rejoices  in  any 
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circumstance  that  keeps  her  husband  near  home ;  and  the 
"Viscount,  perhaps,  receives  more  toleration  for  his  ab- 
surdities, on  account  of  their  being  so  entirely  foreign 
tx>  the  manners  of  their  own  class,  that  he  must  be  the 
first  specimen  of  his  peculiar  style  of  dandyism,  which 
laas  ever  found  its  way  to  the  Warren. 

Yesterday,  when  I  rode  over  to  consult  Harding 
about  getting  a  couple  of  horses  for  the  plough,  I 
thought  his  farm  did  not  look  in  as  good  order  as  when 
I  visited  it,  before  the  harvest.  The  ricks  were  not  put 
up  neatly ;  and,  in  many  places,  the  fences  were  bro- 
ken, and  the  cattle  had  strayed  through  the  gaps,  and 
were  spoiling  the  young  trees  in  the  plantations.  The 
untidy  condition  of  the  premises  showed  that  its 
once  vigilant  mistress  did  not  take  the  same  active 
part  as  formerly  in  the  management  of  her  establish- 
ment. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  large  parlour  where  I  had 
first  seen  her — with  the  Priest  occupying  Harding's 
leathern  elbow-chair,  and  a  bright  fire  burning  in  the 
grate.  I  thought  her  visibly  changed — her  features 
drawn  and  considerably  aged.  A  melancholy  expres- 
sion pervaded  her  countenance ;  and  her  movements 
were  languid,  her  step  less  assured,  as  she  rose  from 
her  chair  beside  the  fire  to  greet  me. 

She  could  no  longer  go  about  the  farm,  she  said,  and 

sorely  missed  her  usual  industrious  occupations.     She 

was  very  often  alone,  and  had  not  the  resources  of 

reading  or  needlework  to  pass  away  the  time.    Think- 

vol.  i.  u 
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ing  so  much  was  bad  for  her  health,  which  had  never 
been  strong,  and  was  now  rapidly  on  the  decline. 
Life  was  dear  to  her,  she  added — more  so  than,  con- 
sidering her  great  affliction,  most  persons  would  be- 
lieve ;  and  she  did  her  best  to  guard  against  the  cold 
winds  to  which  her  dwelling  was  exposed,  and  which 
affected  her  constitution  seriously. 

Mr.  Tremenheere  gently  chid  her  for  repining ;  and 
she  listened  to  him  with  infinite  humility.  Presently, 
as  if  to  change  the  subject,  he  enquired  after  my  neigh- 
bour, Sir  Jasper.  Many  years  ago,  he  said,  he  had 
known  General  Egremont,  and,  in  other  ways  which 
he  did  not  explain,  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
family.  I  imagine,  very  little  of  what  passes  in  the 
district  escapes  the  notice  of  this  quiet-looking  man. 
He  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  Lord  Malvern  was 
my  guest  at  the  Pastures,  as  well  as  of  his  being  Sir 
Jasper's  heir-at-law.  On  the  whole,  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider his  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  property  of  his 
eccentric  relative,  a  better  one  than  I  held  it  to  be. 
His  manner  was  remarkably  winning ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  I  had  left  the  house  that  it  occurred  to  me 
how  much  of  my  own  family  history,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances attendant  upon  my  godfather's  bequest  to  me 
of  the  farm  upon  the  hill,  he  had  contrived  to  add 
to  his  already  extensive  stock  of  general  informa- 
tion. 

Whether  he  really  entertained  any  hope  of  working 
upon  the  solitary  miser  for.  the  benefit  of  his  order,  I 
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do  not  know ;  but  I  am  sure  every  word  lie  spoke  was 
weighed  beforehand,  and  had  a  motive  for  its  utter- 
ance. Among  other  particulars  with  which  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Priest  intimately  acquainted,  was  that 
of  its  being  through  my  intervention  that  the  young  girl, 
formerly  resident  at  the  Warren  with  Mrs.  Harding, 
was  attending  upon  the  old  man. 

I  said  that  I  had  been  struck  by  her  modest,  quiet 
bearing,  while  at  the  Warren;  and  after  seeing  her 
patient  toleration  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  old  ladies 
in  the  Dingle,  I  had  thought  her  well  fitted  for  the 
task  of  ministering  to  the  churlish  invalid.  She  had 
surpassed  my  expectations  by  her  fulfilment  of  what 
must  often  be  a  very  painful  office,  but  which  her  meek 
unpretending  charity  caused  her  rather  to  regard  as  a 
labour  of  love. 

Mrs.  Harding  did  not  look  altogether  well-pleased, 
though  she  listened  with  interest,  and  made  several 
enquiries  concerning  her  former  prot£g6e. 

"  Grace  is  good  and  skilful,  in  many  ways,  and,  as 
I  hear,  very  beautiful ;"  she  said,  with  emphasis : 
"  but  it  is  all  marred  by  an  obstinate  spirit,  which  has 
led  her  far  from  the  right  course,  and  turned  those  who 
were  her  friends  into  enemies." 

I  guessed  that  she  alluded  to  the  Priests.  As  Mr. 
Tremenheere  remained  silent,  I  answered  that  I  had 
seen  nothing  but  gentleness  in  the  young  woman  who 
was  now  performing  a  daughter's  part  by  Sir  Jasper. 
Mrs.   Harding's  features   expressed  eager  curiosity, 
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while  I  told  her  that  the  poor  girl  had  to  suffer  so 
much  hardship  and  privation  in  the  forlorn  dwelling 
to  whieh  I  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  her,  that 
I  pitied  her  extremely ;  and  were  it  not  for  her  invalu- 
able services,  I  should  regret  having  brought  such  a 
penance  upon  her. 

It  was  very  evident  that  ill-health  had  not  softened 
Mrs.  Harding's  character.     She  spoke  harshly  and  un- 
charitably.    In  every  word  and  look,  the  influence  of 
an  intolerant  creed  was  strongly  marked.     It  was,  she 
persisted,  Grace's  own  fault  that  she  was  left  alone  in 
the  world.     Those  who  would  have  watched  over  her 
interests  had  unwillingly  given  her  up.     It  had  been 
against  its  mistress's  wish  that  she  quitted  the  Warren, 
where  prayers  were  still  frequently  offered  up  for  her; 
but  she  had  chosen  to  take  her  own  course,  and  must 
abide  by  the  consequences  of  her  want  of  faith  and  hu- 
mility.    "  You  and  I,  Captain  Tudor,"  she  remarked, 
t€  may  differ  in  our  opinions.     I  wish  it  were  other- 
wise, and  that  we  all  relied  implicitly  upon  those  who 
are  qualified  to  guide  us." 

Mrs.  Harding  did  not  seem  to  expect  that  her  hus- 
band, who  had  gone  out  shooting  with  Malvern  early  in 
the  day,  would  return  at  present.  I  left  a  message  with 
her,  therefore,  to  the  effect  that  I  should  be  back  in 
time  to  ride  home  in  company  with  the  latter  across 
the  moor ;  and  went  on  to  transact  some  business  with 
a  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  whose  residence  she 
gave  me  a  direction. 
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A  fine  stretch  of  country,  most  of  it  overspread 
with  oak  copses,  wearing  at  this  late  period  of  the 
autumn,  an  almost  uniform  tint  of  reddish  brown, 
opened  before  me  when  I  ascended  the  rocky  heights 
which  surmount  the  wild  district  beyond  the  Warren. 
Below  me,  through  that  wooded  region,  wound  the 
western  branch  of  the  river  that  flows  past  the  farm ; 
now  boldly  sweeping  round  a  promontory  of  rock, 
doubling  and  bending,  and  here  and  there  forming 
islets  and  peninsulas,  every  one  of  which  was  almost 
imperviously  covered  with  the  same  rich  dark  mantle 
of  russet. 

The  sparkling  granite  road  and  high  craggy  banks, 
whence  slabs  of  dark  grey  schist  or  slate  boldly  de- 
tached themselves,  grew  narrower  and  steeper,  till  I 
was  fain  to  dismount  and  lead  my  horse  by  the  bridle. 
Descending  from  the  moorland,  the  waters  of  the  rapid 
trout-stream,  whose  course  I  had  never  followed  so  far 
as  at  present,  gradually  acquired  more  depth  and  velo- 
city, till,  after  passing  the  mill  which  was  the  object  of 
my  visit,  they  flung  themselves  headlong,  in  one  un- 
broken plunge,  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  roared  and 
foamed  through  the  heart  of  a  densely  wooded  dell, 
where  they  were  completely  hidden  from  my  sight. 
The  lonely-looking  dwelling,  perched  like  an  eyrie 
above  the  stream  and  the  rocks,  seemed  out  of  reach 
of  other  sounds  than  those  of  the  swiftly  rushing, 
brawling  waters,  and  the  turning  of  the  great  wheel. 
.   The  situation  was  extremely  striking.     No  feudal 
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castle  was  ever  reared  on  a  bolder  site  than  had  been 
chosen  for  the  rustic  abode  towards  which  I  mounted 
by  a  steep  pathway.  Its  grey  stone  walls  and  high- 
peaked  roofs  rose  straight  above  the  glen,  through 
which,  as  I  stood  at  the  door,  I  heard  the  cascade  thun- 
dering down  among  crags  and  bushes. 

The  miller, — whom  Harding  had  recommended  to 
me  as  a  customer  for  my  corn,  with  a  caution  not  to 
trust  him  too  far,— ought  to  be  a  man  of  substance, 
judging  by  the  siae  and  pretension  of  his  dwelling. 
He  was  gone  to  Castleton  Races,  I  was  informed  by  an 
eccentric  looking  female  who  came  out  to  speak  to  me, 
-—in  a  light  chinti-patterned  dress,  her  very  abundant 
tresses  gathered,  untidily  enough,  under  a  brown  silk 
net,  and  a  white  sun-bonnet,  such  as  the  peasant  women 
wear  in  the  fields,  not  placed  upon  her  head  but  carried 
jauntily  in  her  hand.    She  resembled  so  little  anything 
I  should  have  imagined  the  miller's  wife,  in  such  a  re- 
mote spot,  likely  to  be,  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to 
address  her.     Her  appearance,  though  not  exactly  su- 
perior to  her  station,  was  totally  incompatible  with  it. 

A  flock  of  long-necked,  sharp-beaked  poultry, — some 
raven  black  with  white  top-knots,  others  speckled  like 
pheasants, — all  of  curious  fancy  breeds,  gaunt  and 
outlandish-looking, — had  issued  forth  cackling  and 
screaming,  like  the  geese  of  the  capitol,  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  I  did  not  refuse  their 
mistress's  invitation  to  go  in  while  my  horse  was  bait- 
ing, or  her  very  civil  offer  to  show  me  the  view  of  the 
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fall  which  many  people  stop  to  look  at.  It  was  no 
where  so  fine  as  from  the  grounds  and  windows  of  their 
house. 

She  called  a  man  from  his  work  at  the  mill  to  give 
my  horse  some  hay  and  water ;  and  walked  with  me 
along  the  verge  of  the  cliff  to  the  point  where  the 
stream  fell  over ;  and  a  winding  path  cut  through  the 
bushes  led  down  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  A  mag- 
nificent pile  of  rock  shot  precipitously  upward,  with 
dwarf  oak  and  hazel  fringing  its  sides,  but  presenting 
a  bold  face  to  the  torrent,  which  dashed  past  its  rugged 
opposing  angles  with  a  roar  like  thunder.  Lower  down, 
the  main  current  flowed  more  peacefully ;  and  left  a 
large  expanse  of  yellow  sand,  where,  in  the  summer, 
my  companion  said,  the  stream  was  fordable. 

I  could  not  get  off  without  seeing  the  interior  of  the 
domicile,  which  commanded  one  of  the  finest  bends  of 
the  river.  Its  condition  did  not  do  much  credit  to  the 
lady  in  the  net,  whose  hair,  I  thought,  looked  very 
much  as  if  her  favourites  had  been  arranging  it 
through  the  interstices  of  her  head-dress,  with  their 
sharp-pointed  talons.  The  scanty  furniture  was  covered 
with  dust.  Several  rooms  were  not  in  use,  but  their 
floors  were  strewn  with  litter  and  bits  of  straw, 
among  which  the  chickens  picked  up  a  tolerable  meal, 
while  she  showed  me  over  the  premises.  An  open 
pianoforte  and  some  valuable  old  china  in  the  parlour 
did  not- make  amends  for  the  untidiness  of  the  place. 
The  curious-looking  long-legged  poultry  hopped  after 
us  everywhere. 
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They  were  her  only  companions,  she  remarked,  when 
her  truant  husband  was  away.  The  fowls  were  like  her 
own  children,  and  understood  whatever  she  said  to  them. 
One  tame  Indian  chicken  appeared  to  be  an  especial 
favourite.  They  perched  unceremoniously  on  the  chairs 
and  tables,  and  ate  out  of  the  plates  which  the  mistress  of 
the  house  had  filled  with  home-made  cakes  for  my  benefit. 
I  found  that  she  had  no  fastidious  scruples  about  wring- 
ing the  necks  of  her  feathered  family  upon  occasion ; 
for  she  begged  me  to  remember  that  at  any  time  when  I 
wanted  some  fine  fowls  or  a  turkey,  well-fattened  for 
table  on  the  grain  from  the  mill,  Mrs.  Lightfoot  of 
Kiverhead  would  be  happy  to  supply  me. 

Mr.  Harding,  she  told  me,  often  stopped  to  rest  there, 
when  he  was  shooting  in  the  woods.  He  had  a  fine 
taste,  and  always  kept  the  best  of  company ; — meaning, 
I  suppose,  my  very  disreputable  kinsman ;  for,  shortly 
afterwards,  she  informed  me  that  he  had  brought  a 
nobleman  with  him,  the  last  time  he  called.  Malvern, 
— for  there  could  be  no  doubt,  in  that  solitude,  that  it  was 
he,— had  admired  the  place  vastly.  He  had  gone  over 
the  vacant  rooms,  and  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  the  par- 
lour which  had  a  view  of  the  fall.  His  lordship  had 
bestowed  great  approbation  also  upon  her  cakes  and 
gingerbread  nuts.  I  wonder  whether  he  was  thinking 
of  providing  himself  with  an  asylum,  in  case,  as  it  is 
not  unlikely,  we  should  quarrel  before  he  is  quite  se- 
cure of  a  place  in  Sir  Jasper's  favour !  In  all  probabi- 
lity, however,  he  had  no  meaning  in  the  idle  compli- 
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merits  paid  to  Mrs.  Iightfoot  and  her  dwelling,  but  was 
aiming,  as  usual,  at  saying  what  was  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 

Harding  seems  to  be  a  prodigious  favourite  with  this 
tawdry-looking  dame.  She  spoke  of  him  quite  reverenti- 
ally. It  was  a  sad  thing  that  he  was  so  unfortunately  mar- 
ried. Just  to  have  finished  his  beautiful  house  and 
laid  out  the  grounds,  when  the  double  calamity  of  his 
wife's  blindness  and  the  change  in  her  religion  fell  upon 
him,  was  enough  to  put  him  out  of  heart  with  every- 
thing. 

I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Harding  patronizes  her,  for  she 
expressed  herself  very  bitterly  on  the  subject,  remarking 
that  when  a  woman  drove  her  husband  from  home,  she 
was  answerable  for  the  consequences.  Farmer  Harding 
might  have  married  almost  any  woman  in  the  country. 
It  was  said  that  if  anything  happened  to  his  wife,  a 
very  different  kind  of  person  would  take  her  place  at 
the  farm.  She  herself  had  been  used  to  real  ladies, — 
ladies  of  rank, — and  knew  one  at  the  first  glance.  They 
were  never  high  and  mighty,  like  the  sightless  mistress 
of  the  Warren,  who  had  not  one  drop  of  gentle  blood 
in  her  veins.  That  always  told.  Whether  people  were 
rich  or  poor,  if  either  father  or  mother  were  well-born, 
the  real  marks  of  gentility  were  handed  down.  Stye 
should  know  a  lady's  glove  or  slipper,  or  the  set  of  her 
mantle,  if  it  was  ever  so  worn  and  threadbare,  or  if 
she  picked  it  up  in  the  miry  road,  from  the  most  expen- 
sive apparel  of  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters. 
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I  thought  the  miller  must  be  a  very  good-tempered 
man,  if  he  tolerated  her  absurdities.  She  did  not  ap- 
pear to  like  to  say  plainly,  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  in  lodgers;  but  observed  that  she  sometimes 
felt  the  want  of  society ;  though,  thank  Heaven ! — with 
a  glance  at  the  instrument, — she  waS  not  without  re- 
sources against  ennui.  If  any  one  took  a  fancy  to  the 
prospect,  she  should  not  object  to  accommodate  them. 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  ladies,  and  could  make 
persons  of  gentility  comfortable.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  pity  to  debar  any  person  who  really  felt  desirous 
of  thoroughly  enjoying  the  river  scenery,  of  the  plea- 
sure it  was  capable  of  affording  them.  In  early  life 
she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  company ; — now,  she  must 
admit  she  was  a  little  out  of  her  sphere.  She  had  no 
neighbours ; — indeed,  if  she  had,  most  likely  they  would 
not  suit  her.  She  could  not  bear  rough  ways,  and  re- 
joiced that  the  place  was  so  solitary. 

I  was  glad  when  my  horse  was  sufficiently  rested  for 
me  to  be  able  to  leave  her  with  her  poultry,  whose 
flourishing  condition  I  promised  to  keep  in  mind,  as 
well  as  to  mention  her  want  of  society  to  any  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance  who  might  be  wishing  for  a  change. 
Sally  was  of  course  very  contemptuous,  after  I  returned 
home,  on  the  subject  of  my  new  acquaintance.  Her 
account  of  her  was,  as  usual,  unfavourable,  and  corrobo- 
rated the  opinion  I  had  formed  from  her  slatternly  ap- 
pearance. 

Hester  Lightfoot  had  been  lady's  maid  in  a  gentle- 
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man's  family,  and  had  lost  her  place  and  her  character 
together ;  but  the  miller  of  Riverhead,— who  was  him- 
self, according  to  my  housekeeper,  of  no  good  reputa- 
tion,— had  been  willing  to  marry  her,  in  consequence 
of  her  haying  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  for  her  for- 
tune. It  was  best  not  to  enquire  how  she  came  by  it. 
For  aught  Mrs.  Saint  could  tell,  they  might  let  lodg- 
ings. She  was  sorry  for  any  one  who  was  goose 
enough  to  take  them.  The  man  was  absent  at  fairs 
and  merrymakings  half  his  time,  and  beat  his  wife  when 
he  came  home.  Lonely  as  the  place  was,  people  going 
by  had  often  heard  them  railing  at  each  other,  and  the 
woman  calling  out  for  assistance.  She  did  not  know 
why  her  turkeys  and  fowls  should  be  better  than  could 
be  fattened  respectably  by  decent  people  in  their  own 
barn-yards. 

Malvern  was  in  great  spirits  and  quite  at  home  at 
the  Warren,  when  I  got  back  from  Riverhead.  He 
was  very  curious  to  know  where  I  had  been,  but  I  did 
not  indulge  him  with  an  account  of  his  conquest  of  the 
lady  with  the  elf  locks,  nor  has  he  ever  mentioned  the 
place  to  me. 

Harding  looked  tired  and  out  of  temper.  No  won- 
der, considering  that  he  had  been  in  Malvern's  com- 
pany the  whole  of  the  morning.  It  was  nearly  an 
hour  before  I  could  get  my  volatile  companion  away. 

I  lost  my  patience  while  he  was  sipping  cherry- 
brandy,  and  dawdling  over  the  adjustment  of  his  cloak 
and  neck-handkerchief.     He  rallied  Harding  on  his 
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want  of  energy,  while  he  went  on  with  his  dilatory 
preparations  for  departure. 

"  How  you  tall  fellows  knock  up ! — It's  quite  amus- 
ing to  see  you.     Here  am  I,  as  fresh  as  a  lark,  after 

walking  all  day,  and  killing you  know,  only  for 

that  unlucky  gun  of  Tudor's,  how  I  was  getting  on. 
Yes,  it's  too  heavy  for  me ;  but  it's  not  a  bad  one.  I 
don't  mind, — no,  not  in  the  least,  whether  I  kill  every 
bird,  or  miss  every  other  shot.  I  say,  Harding  !  when 
will  you  have  some  cocks  in  those  copses  of  yours  ? 
I  shall  come  over  to  help  you  to  shoot  them.  Here's 
Tudor  mounted,  and  I  have  not  half  finished  what  I 
was  saying.  I  want — yes,  I  declare,  I  have  forgot 
something.  I  never  do  come  away  without  leaving 
some  of  my  property  behind  me.  Just  wait  a  minute ; 
no,  you  needn't  mind  it.  It's  all  here ; — my  gloves 
and  my  handkerchief,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  am 
quite  ready ; — that  is,  I  shall  be  in  a  minute.  What  a 
hurry  you  are  in !  That  will  do.  I'm  off,  now,  Harry, 
you'll  just  see  how  I  ride.  It  won't  take  long  to  get 
across  that  uncommonly  cold  moor ; — at  least,  not  at 
my  pace,  and  you  used  to  keep  it  up  in  the  old  times 
pretty  well." 

He  turned  back  once  more,  nevertheless ;  and  when 
I  threatened  to  leave  him  behind,  he  put  me  still  fur- 
ther out  of  humour  by  ascribing  what  he  called  my  un- 
conscionable impatience  to  the  wish  not  to  be  too  late 
for  ouf  customary  evening  visit  to  Heron  Cliff;  and 
by  some  jesting  remarks  which  I  was  annoyed  that 
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arding  should  hear,  respecting  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's 
pretty  attendant.  The  fair  damsel,  he  said,  had  irre- 
sistible attractions  for  me.  He  went  on  to  make  some 
yet  more  unbefitting  comments,  full  of  idle  malice, 
-which  I  stopped  as  speedily  as  possible,  calling  him  to 
order  somewhat  sharply ;  and,  as  usual,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  beg  my  pardon,  and  shift  his  ground,  when 
he  saw  that  I  was  really  angry. 

While  we  were  settling  our  dispute,  and  Malyern, 
with  his  accustomed  volubility,  was  pouring  forth  pro- 
testations and  apologies,  Harding  stood  a  little  back, 
though  not  beyond  the  reach  of  hearing  what  passed 
between  us.  He  looked  as  much  displeased  as  myself, 
and  made  no  reply  to  a  parting  facetious  sally  which 
Malvern  addressed  to  him,  as  we  rode  out  of  the  yard, 
leaving  him  standing  in  front  of  the  stables,  with  a 
very  unusually  dark  frown  upon  his  face.  He  sent  a 
man  forward  to  open  the  gates  on  our  way ;  but  did 
not  accompany  us  through  a  single  field.  Malvern, 
happy  in  his  invulnerable  self-conceit,  bestowed  no  no- 
tice on  the  change  in  his  manner ;  but  rode  on  by  my 
side,  talking  incessantly,  the  whole  distance  over  the 
dreary-looking,  autumnal-brown  turf  of  the  moor. 

"  He's  not  a  bad  fellow,  that !  —  no,  really,  now, 
upon  my  soul,  Tudor,  you'll  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
I  rather  like  him ;"  he  observed,  after  giving  me  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Hardings  over- 
whelmed him  with  civilities.  €€  It's  a  roughish  sort  of 
place,  but  they  don't  live  badly ;  and  I  rather  think 
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that  poor  creature  manages  to  see  a  little  /-just  enough 
to  cut  the  excellent  sandwiches  she  sends  out  for  our 
luncheon.  She  took  my  hint  about  adding  some  of 
her  capital  cherry  brandy.  By  Jove,  you  won't  teD 
me  that  a  woman,  without  the  use  of  her  eyes,  ever 
made  anything  half  so  good!  He  told  me  that  his 
wife  concocted  it  herself ;— and  I  said,— yes,  I  know 
how  to  please  those  kind  of  people, — I  actually  pro- 
posed, on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  that  we  should 
drink  her  health  in  it.  Shell  have  some  trouble  with 
that  handsome  husband :— doesn't  she  look  after  him 
sharply  ?—  I  think  he  is  rather  glad  to  have  me  with 
him.  Of  course,  a  woman  can't  think  exclusively  of 
her  caro  sposo,  when  he  has  friends— I  assure  you, 
yes  1 — that  she  takes  uncommon  care  should  feel  them- 
selves comfortable. 

"  Ton  did  not  tell  me  that  pretty  creature  at  Heron 
Cliff  had  any  connection  with  these  fanning  people  ;— 
but  trust  me  for  worming  it  out  of  my  host,  when  Ve 
were  t&te-a-t&te  over  a  bottle  of  sherry.  You  won't 
beat  me  in  finessing ;— and  I  saw,  yes,  with  half  an  eye, 
that  the  blind  woman  had  been  jealous,  and  our  good- 
looking  friend  was  preciously  afraid  of  her. 

"  Bah !  there  now,  I  have  nearly  had  enough  of  it. 
It  does  not  do  to  be  too  intimate  with  these  people. 
How  amazingly  you  manage  to  keep  up  your  dignity! 
I  can't — no,  not  for  the  life  of  me ! — help  making  my- 
self too  pleasant.  Just  tell  me  how  you  contrive  to 
hold  them  at  a  distance.    You  should  only  see  me  1— 
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I  declare  I  am  like  that  poor  woman's  brother :— not 
that  she  thinks  of  me  in  that  light,  exactly; — but  they 
have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  me  that  I  cannot  get  out  of 
"being  in  all  their  secrets.  L 'enfant  gdte  de  la  maison, 
as  usual !    It's  always  just  the  same." 


END  OF   VOL.   I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  suppose,  it  is  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  con- 
tempt with  which  Sir  Jasper  treats  him,  that  Malvern 
assumes  such  lordly  airs,  the  moment  the  door  of  the 
sick  man's  room  closes  behind  us.    He  walks  through 
the  grounds  of  Heron  Cliff  as  if  he  were  "  monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed ;"  and  has  particular  pleasure  in  exert- 
ing any  petty  kind  of  authority  that  makes  him  appear 
like  the  master  of  the  place.      If  we  encounter  any 
juvenile  delinquent  or  feeble  old  woman  pilfering  sticks, 
emboldened  by  Sir  Jasper's  illness,  or  shortening  their 
road  by  committing  a  trespass,  he  orders  them  off  the 
premises  with  indescribable  arrogance.     The  evil  tem- 
per kept  under  restraint  in  the  presence  of  his  wealthy 
kinsman,  takes  a  mean  revenge  upon  every  living  thing, 
humbler  and  weaker  than  himself,  which,  when  he  is 
in  this  mood,  may  happen  to  cross  his  path. 

VOL.  II.  B 


■m*WJL£T    -aar'Tnr.TT      iiiupt 


Hi  .xaser  za*  xsezx^ses. 


t(Un     •« 


♦rjfe.  _  -rui   ysr  -*nn_  tttw  jnr  *  ms. 

▼:iat  ~n  jne  *nn«z5  itit  i  Tnrnn  iiine  jsc  ie? 
Ic  anac  ie  ^amHfiefL  "iiac  *ixe    namiirr 

*tui  ^tra  <t  wiser  oeati  '^iaxL  Maijera'aL 
<vut  maa  feem*  jcacnfctj  ihig  n  gnctrcrg  k» 
wiisr*  ;ui^  without  :ae  ^Tgnoput  asaaBuii»,tD 
Brina**,  Toe  aexz  dax  ie  »  in.  a  better  teaser,  aad 
^^7*  with  turn  a*  a  cat  might  do  with  a  souse : 
folding  out  a  v^Lret  pair,  and  appearing  to  take  a 
xttfi/MsxuAt  interest  in.  ids  affairs;  and  them  pouncing 
rjpon  him,  just  a*  the  feline  monster  would  do,  when 
wmty  (A  the  amusement  which  the  diminutive  creature 

afforded* 

'lite  (filler  day,  we  found  the  sick  man  busy  with  his 

d'<*d*  mid  pipmn.  lie  asked  Malvern  several  questions, 

which  t  *iw  raised  his  hopes  extravagantly,  and  then 

Hiftt  fliiirrt  down  again  by  going  through  a  precisely 

't  form  of  enquiry  with  respect  to  me,  thus  placing 
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us  in  the  same  category.  He  would  have  pushed  his 
investigation  farther ;  but,  as  I  had  and  wished  to  have 
no  confidential  intercourse  with  him,  respecting  my  pri- 

~»  +*.  1  ^_—  ,***  MM  JJ*. 

Yesterday  morning,  on  the  contrary,  when  Malvern 
had  gone  up  alone,  as  if  wishing  to  have  the  start  of 
me,  Sir  Jasper  positively  refased  to  see  him.  No  one 
was  visible  but  the  idiot,  and  eloquence  was  wasted 
upon  him.  Malvern  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  he  said,  through  the  little  window  by  the  side  of 
the  entrance  portal ;  but  the  strongest  proof  was  given 
of  the  visit  being  unwelcome,  by  the  massive  door  being 
barred ;  and  neither  cajolery  nor  bribery  would  induce 
Thomas  to  open  it. 

Dissatisfied  with  this  repulse,  and  wholly  without  oc- 
cupation, Malvern  wandered  about  in  search  of  some 
opportunity  for  displaying  his  airs  of  boastful  supremacy, 
until  chance  brought  him  within  sight  of  a  pleasure- 
party  rowing  up  the  stream;  or  rather,  just  mooring 
their  small  vessel  under  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  at  the 
spot  where,  as  I  have  described,  there  is  an  opening  in 
the  cliffs,  and  a  road,  bordered  by  trees,  descends  to  the 
level  of  the  water. 

"  Uncommonly  fortunate  your  friends  were,  Tudor, 
I  should  say,  in  lighting  upon  me !  *Pon  my  soul,  yes, 
they  seemed  to  think  so,  when,  instead  of  bobbing 
about  in  their  cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  I  gave  them  per- 
mission to  land.  Sir  Jasper,  you  know,  leaves  that 
kind  of  thing  to  me ;  a  little  arbitrary  about  his  flannels 

b  2 


and  water-gruel, — ah,  to  be  sure,  very  natural !  but  I, 
of  course,  look  after  the  domain.  Well,  there  were 
ladies ;  one  of  them  stout, — yes,  very !  but  ladies  ;  oh 
yes !  and  uncommonly  well  dressed ;  and  the  gentle- 
man,— there  was  one, — nothing  the  matter  with  him : 
so,  as  Twas  lounging  along  with  my  glass,  looking,  ah, 
yes  !  at  the  women,  who  were  admiring — I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what ;  but  they  were  staring  at  me !" 

"  You  forget,  Malvern,"  I  said,  impatiently, €€  that 
Sir  Jasper's  place  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  river.  You 
probably  owed  some  part  of  these  ladies9  attention  to 
your  position  on  the  bank.'9 

"  Ah,  well !  no  matter.  They  were  looking,  that's 
all  I  know, — wishing  to  land  of  course,  but  not  daring 
to  trespass ;  especially  when  they  saw  me  walking  in  a 
way  that  showed  I  belonged  to  the  place.  Bflt  I  should 
not  have  noticed  them,  only  the  gentleman  stood  up, 
and  asked  if  there  were  not  a  path  from  the  river  to 
your  farm.  Yes,  ah,  9pon  my  word,  Harry,  all  the 
women  in  the  country  seem  inclined  to  come  after  you  1" 

Malvern  had  found  me  hard  at  work,  in  my  usual 
costume,  when  he  poured  this  long  harangue  into  my 
ears.  "  Are  you  aware,99  I  said,  "  that  there  is  no 
point  concerning  which  Sir  Jasper  is  more  particular 
than  about  not  suffering  strangers  to  land  on  his  pro- 
perty ?  He  has  run  up  that  high  white  wall  purposely 
to  spite  fcthem.  Who  are  these  people  ?  What  have 
you  done  with  them  ?99 

"  Oh !  I  left  a  prince  of  a  butler  unpacking  hampers 
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full  of  long-necked  bottles,  and  unexceptionable-looking 
viands,  down  in  the  little  cove.  The  stout  lady  seemed 
bent  upon  exploring  the  country  as  far  as  your  fortress, 
but  her  ability  was  not  quite  equal  to  her  inclination ; 
and,  'pon  my  soul,  Harry,  I  felt  for  you !  I  thought 
you  might  not  like  to  be  caught  en  deshabille;  so  I  slip- 
ped off  to  give  you  notice,  leaving  them  carte  blanche 
to  do  what  they  liked  in  the  woods,  except  cut  them 
down ;  which  I  hinted, — just  to  give  them  a  notion  that 
I  was  somebody  who,  in  fact,  knew  what  he  was  about, 
— might  very  seriously  militate  against  my  interests." 

€t  Was  the  lady  you  mentioned,  as  being  anxious  to 
climb  the  hill,  very  stout,  Malvern  ?"  I  said :  the  but- 
ler's resemblance  to  Trafford  exciting  The  idea  that  Mrs. 
Crumpe  was  not  far  off. 

"  Ah,  well,  yes !  she  was  a  large  woman,  certainly. 
Bather  in  the  Turkish  style,  but  not  bad-looking ;  and 
she  had  a  pair  of  really  costly  Indian  bracelets  on  her 
plump  arms.  She  looked,  I  should  say,  like  a  widow ; 
ah,  yes,  comfortably  off;  very  different  to  your  super- 
annuated little  beauty  with  the  skinny  ancles  down  here 
in  the  Dingle  !  The  other  lady — ah,  I  see  you  want  to 
know,  but  really,  I  did  not  think  much  of  her.  Nice 
creature,  I  dare  say ;  light  as  an  antelope ;  not  on  good 
terms  with  her  husband ;  preferred  the  boatman  to  help 
her  out ;  knew  the  other  would  do  it  clumsily.  Yes, 
prettily  dressed,  very!  rather  elegant  -  looking ;  but 
deucedly  thin !  angular,  by  Jove !  Upon  my  soul,  I 
liked  the  fat  lady  the  best." 

I  had  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  that  Malvern  was  de- 
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scribing  the  Erskines  and  Mrs.  Crumpe ;  and  prepared 
to  leave  my  employment. 

"  I  promised  to  bring  you  down.  Yes,  by  Jove !  the 
women  looked  as  if  they  were  deucedly  inclined  to 
quarrel  about  you.  But  I  will  effect  a  diversion. 
Which  is  it  you  want  ?  Are  you  serious  ?— in  that  case, 
the  widow  is  your  mark;— or  merely  inclined  to  amose 
yourself  ?  I  don't  care, — no,  upon  my  veracity ! — which 
of  them  I  take  off  your  hands.  Just  give  me  a  hint, 
and  the  thing's  done." 

"  The  wealthy  widow,"  I  said,  "  seems  to  have  won 
most  of  your  admiration ;  and  success  with  her  might 
console  you  for  any  disappointment  you  may  meet  with 
from  Sir  Jasper  Egremont.  I  assure  you,  Malvern, 
her  place,  Dinas  Court,  is  in  much  better  order  than 
Heron  Cliff;  and  you  will  not  interfere  with  me  in  the 
the  least.  I  give  you  full  and  entire  permission  to  be 
as  fascinating  as  you  like." 

"  Ah,  thank  you ! — but  it's  too  much  trouble.  If  I 
were  not  such  a  lazy  fellow,  I  might  have  made  my 
fortune,  a  dozen  times  oyer,  by  marriage.  But  it's 
such  a  horrid  nuisance,  settling  and  giving  up  one's 
freedom !  I  dare  say,  when  I  get  the  old  man's  money, 
I  shall  be  just  such  a  surly  dog  as  he  is,  and  live  like 
an  owl,  and  think  nothing  of  my  appearance.  You 
have  not  a  notion,  Tudor,  when  I  first  came  out,  as  the 
girls  say,  what  a  sensation  1  created—how  the  women 
threw  themselves  at  my  head.  But  it  would  not  do. 
I  was  such  a  gay  creature!— I  never  gave  them  a 
thought— and  now,  I'm  too  indifferent*-*] ust  look  at 
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them  as  pretty  pictures — toys — pastimes ! — but  I  shan't 
marry — no,  positively,  till  I  am  at  the  last  gasp," 

Having  effaced  the  marks  of  rural  toil  from  my 
dress,  and  washed  my  hands,  I  followed  Malvern, 
without  farther  change  of  toilette,  in  spite  of  his  ex- 
postulations— to  the  silver-sanded  cove  where  he  had 
left  the  party. 

Erskine  met  me  half-way,  and  shook  hands  with  me 
very  cordially.  He  had  been  intending  to  beat  up  my 
quarters ;  and,  the  moment  he  breathed  the  idea,  no- 
thing would  satisfy  the  widow  but  making  an  excursion 
up  the  river.  Edith  had  come  by  way  of  keeping  up 
propriety;  but  the  expedition  to  the  mountains  had 
completely  failed  in  establishing  her  health.  She  had 
been  seriously  ill,  and  was  more  nervous  and  excitable 
than  ever.  They  had  had  great  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing her  to  venture  on  the  water,  though  the  weather 
was  delightful.  Mrs.  Crumpe,  on  the  contrary,  was  all 
health  and  animation ;  and  Trafford  'had  surpassed 
himself  in  preparations  for  the  rustic  banquet,  which 

friend  to  share. 

I  thought  that  a  shade  crossed  his  brow,  when  he 
named  his  wife,  and  did  not  wonder  at  it,  upon  seeing 
how  wretchedly  Edith  was  looking.  She  received  us 
with  forced  gaiety,  but  seemed  hardly  on  speaking  terms 
with  her  husband,  who,  notwithstanding,  was  trying 
to  be  more  attentive  than  formerly.  She  took  nothing 
he  offered  her.  Mrs.  Crumpe,  also,  appeared  to  come 
in  for  a  share  of  her  displeasure,  and  she  scarcely  said 
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a  word,  excepting  to  Malvern  and  myself.  Fortu- 
nately the  widow  talked  and  ate  enough  for  the  whole 
party ;  and  Trafford's  judicious  arrangements  were  by 
no  means  thrown  away  upon  my  friend.  After  Sally's 
cookery,  and  my  port  and  sherry,  the  Moselle  and 
champagne,  and  delicate  viands  picturesquely  displayed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  met  with  due  apprecia- 
tion from  the  fastidious  epicure. 

In  spite  of  his  alleged  indolence,  I  saw  that  Malvern 
— perhaps  inspired  by  the  contents  of  her  cellar — was 
bent  upon  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  widow ;  but 
he  was  less  successful  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Mrs.  Crumpe  had  a  faithful  heart.  Our  mountain  jour- 
ney had  stirred  some  tender  chord  which  still  vibrated. 
Trafford  distrusted  the  Viscount.  Both  the  widow  and 
the  butler  remained  firm.  If  I  had  allowed  it,  all  the 
prime  morceaux  would  have  found  their  way  to  my 
plate ;  and  had  I  permitted  Trafford  to  fill  my  glass, 
every  time  he  insinuatingly  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"  Sauterne  ?"  "  Johannisberg  ?" — I  must  have  been  a 
lost  man ! 

Meanwhile,  Malvern  took  upon  himself  the  demea- 
nour of  proprietor  of  Heron  Cliff;  spoke  compassion- 
ately of  Sir  Jasper,  almost  as  much  in  the  past  tense,  as 
*if  his  sun  had  already  set,  whilst  his  own  star  was 
rising  proudly  in  the  ascendant;  and,  as  we  strolled 
through  the  woods,  when  our  repast  was  finished, 
pointed  out  where  he  meant  to  relieve  their  monotony, 
by  judiciously  throwing  open  glades  and  vistas,  in 
order  to  improve  the  prospect.    I  saw  that  Erskine 
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looked  at  him  with  wonder ;  but,  cased  in  self-conceit, 
Malvern  did  not  notice  several  caustic  remarks,  not 
very  flattering  to  his  high-soaring  hopes,  which  my 
friend  could  not  refrain  from  occasionally  addressing  to 
him. 

Of  the  paths  which  wound  among  the  woods,  those 
which  were  the  steepest  pleased  Edith  most.  Perhaps 
hsr  motive  was  to  tease  Mrs.  Crumpe,  who  toiled  and 
panted  after  my  fairy-footed  companion,  testing  Mal- 
vern's gallantry  severely  by  her  calls  upon  his  assis- 
tance, in  her  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  us.  As  we 
mounted  upward  from  the  river-bank,  where  Erskine 
remained  to  give  directions  about  the  return  of  the 
party  in  the  evening — still  more  as  we  left  the  widow  far- 
ther behind  us — Mrs.  Erskine's  spirits  rose.  She  threw 
back  her  veil  to  enjoy  the  fresh  wind  that  met  us,  as  we 
emerged '  from  the  woods  upon  the  common,  and  de- 
clared that  she  had  not  felt  so  well  and  happy,  since 
the  time  when  we  were  climbing  the  mountains. 

From  the  high  ground  we  had  now  reached,  a  wide 
expanse  of  country,  with  the  river  winding  through  it, 
was  visible ;  and,  close  at  hand,  a  rill  gushed  out  of 
the  earth,  and  made  a  channel  for  itself  between 
brightly  green  turf-banks.  A  single  tree  bent  over  it 
— crisp-leaved,  russet-tinged  water-cresses  lined  its 
course.  Beds  of  heather  dotted  the  face  of  the  common. 
With  the  wind  careering  past  us,  and  the  sense  of 
difficulty  overcome  in  the  toilsome  ascent,  to  exhilarate 
her,  Edith  could  see  nothing  but  beauty  and  freshness 
in  the  undulating  slopes  of  the  upland  pastures. 
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Safe  from  our  pursuers,  she  sat  down  to  rest  near  the 
margin  of  the  stream,  and  looked  round  with  delighted 
enthusiasm.      The  white-faced  sheep  drew  close  up 
together  and  stood  observing  us,  but  seemed  scarcely 
frightened.     Edith's  bright  eyes,  after   ranging  over 
the  prospect,  were  fixed  upon  the  spot  where  die  slated 
roofs  and  stone  walls  of  my  farm  buildings  rose  against 
the  side  of  the  hill,  unrelieved  by  any  kind  of  verdure. 
The  fields  at  the  back  were  in  stubble  or  tinder  the 
plough ;  and  a  long  team  of  horses  was  to  be  seen  re- 
turning over   the  brow,    from  where    the   straighdy 
marked  furrows  and  newly  turned  soil  shewed  on  what 
work  they  had  been  employed. 

Not  a  single  trace  of  natural  beauty*— not  one  in- 
dication of  rural  activity — was  lost  upon  Edith.  She 
even  saw  recommendations  where  they  were  utterly 
deficient;  and  fancied  that  the  rude  dwelling,  with 
its  thin  grey  curl  of  smoke,  had  a  pleasant,  hospi- 
table appearance  in  the  otherwise  solitary  waste.  Her 
brow  was  light,  without  a  cloud  upon  it — her  heart  at 
ease.  As  she  said,  her  cares  had  all  been  swept  away 
down  the  course  of  that  shining  river.  She  remem- 
bered them  only  to  laugh  at  them. 

Erskine  had  been  too  provoking,  after  I  had  left 
them,  and  Mrs.  Crumpe  insufferable.  She  had  had  a 
nervous  fever  in  consequence  of  their  tormenting  her ; 
and  had  felt  so  ill,  even  that  morning,  that  she  posi- 
tively refused  to  join  the  widow's  party.  But  when 
she  opened  the  window— (she  had  changed  her  room, 
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and  occupied  one  that  looked  towards  the  hills,  and 
where  she  could  not  hear  the  eternal  sing-song  of  the 
xiver) — the  air  blew  in  so  fresh  and  cool  that  she  felt 
tetter,  and  sent  word  to  Erskine  that  she  had  altered 
her  mind,  and  believed  herself  equal  to  going.  Now, 
she  could  not  imagine  that  she  had  ever  been  ill.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  tired,  and  must — she  had  set  her 
heart  upon  it— walk  on  a  little  farther,  to  have  a  better 
view  of  that  perfect  picture  of  pastoral  life — as  she  was 
pleased  to  call  the  glimpse  she  had  obtained  of  my 
"bleak,  miserable  abode. 

She  could  not  remain  still,  and  ran  on,  like  a  child, 
without  listening  to  my  assurance  that  nothing  but  dis- 
tance and  her  romantic  fancy  could  impart  any  beauty 
to  the  farm.  Along  the  green  drove,  which  is  certainly 
the  prettiest  approach  to  Lewell,  she  pursued  her  way, 
laughing  gaily,  so  fleetly  that  I  could  hardly  keep  up 
-with  her,  till  she  came  to  the  gate  by  the  pool  near  the 
Dingle ;  where  the  horses  were  now  being  taken  down 
to  water,  their  great  hoofs  splashing  about,  and  the 
various  urchins  mounted  on  their  backs,  shouting  and 
calling  to  each  other  in  a  manner  winch  nobody  but 
Edith  could  have  considered  harmonious. 

It  was  certainly  a  novel  pleasure  to  show  my  simple 
domain  to  one  determined  to  be  gratified.  If  I  had 
spent  thousands,  as  Malvern  recommended,  on  new 
buildings,  in  imitation  of  my  wealthy  brother  ; — if  the 
Pastures  had  been  a  model  farm,  the  admiration  of  the 
county,  Mrs.  Erskine  could  not  have  been  more  de- 
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lighted.  She  would  not  be  satisfied  without  seeing 
everything.  The  pretty  mountain  cows, — my  ducks 
and  poultry,— even  the  shaggy-haired  sheep-dog  came 
in  for  a  share  of  her  praise,  which,  however  indis- 
criminate, was  perfectly  sincere. 

Having  inspected  the  dairy,  where  alone  Sally  is  pre- 
eminent in  neatness,  and  maintains  perfect  order, 
Edith  lifted  the  latch  of  the  garden-gate,  tempted  by  a 
few  sprays  of  sweetbriar  growing  among  the  thyme  and 
rosemary,  and  under  the  gigantic  Michaelmas  daisies, 
which  were  still  in  flower.  By  this  time,  she  was  forced 
to  confess  herself  fatigued ;  but  I  believe  her  real  mo- 
tive for  wishing  to  go  in  and  rest,  was  curiosity  to  see 
the  interior  of  my  dwelling. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  voices,  my  Hebe  poked  lier 
head  out  of  the  kitchen  window,  and  reconnoitred  us 
as  we  approached.  If  there  had  been  time  for  her  to 
frame  any  available  excuse,  or  to  abstract  the  key  of 
the  door,  I  am  certain  Sally  would  not  have  admitted 
me,  with  an  unknown  female  leaning  on  my  arm. 

Edith,  however,  was  determined  to  be  pleased,  and 
pronounced  my  housekeeper's  ugliness  to  be  of  a  de- 
cidedly picturesque  kind.  Mrs.  Saint  did  not  look  at 
her  at  all  more  benignly  than  usual,  upon  our  entrance. 
She  hoped  I  was  not  expecting  dinner.  It  was  past 
the  hour,  and  there  had  been  an  accident  with  the 
kitchen  chimney.  Tummas  being  away,  nothing  went 
right  about  the  place.  There  was  no  one  to  send  for 
the  sweep,  and  the  soot  had  took  fire.     The  men  were 
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saucy.  She  was  a  forlorn  woman,  and  began  to  think, 
all  things  considered,  that  the  situation  was  a'  most  too 
lonesome  for  her. 

I  told  her,  we  had  dined,  and  only  required  her  to 
bring  wine  and  fresh  water,  with  one  of  her  capital 
seed-cakes,  to  the  sitting-room,  whither  Edith  and  I  at 
once  proceeded.  If  the  sage  green  paper  had  been 
still  more  dismal,  and  the  worsted  curtains  yet  coarser, 
she  would  hare  found  something  to  commend  in  the 
arrangement  of  my  territories.  They  certainly  did  not 
look  quite  so  forlorn  as  usual,  with  her  bright  animated 
face  peeping  forth  from  her  ringlets,  as  she  rested, 
without  her  bonnet,  on  the  sofa  by  the  window. 

fi I  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  softly,  "why  I  like 
this  place.  I  see,  as  well  as  you  do,  that  it  is  a  strange 
life  for  you  to  lead, — a  rough  abode  for  one  like  you  to 
dwell  in.  But  then,  if  you  are  not  surrounded  with 
comforts,  which,  after  all,  may  not  be  productive,  to 
those  who  have  them,  of  real  pleasure, — if  you  are  not 
the  idle  slave  of  luxury, — surely,  it  is  more  manly  to 
live  thus  independently,  to  work  with  your  own  hands 
and  reap  contentment,  than  to  be  like  me, — like  Er- 
skine, — like  that  frivolous  being,  your  coxcombical 
guest, — making  a  toil  of  pleasure, — striving  to  be 
amused, — to  be  happy, — and  never  even  fancying  that 
we  are  successful ; — spending  hundreds  and  thousands, 
yet,  not  for  one  instant  satisfied  V9 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  deserve  your  commendation ;" 
I  replied.     t€  Perfect  contentment  does  not  always  wait 
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upon  my  labours :  and,  I  assure  you,  there  are  many 
seasons  in  my  life,  when  I  would  give  a  good  deal  for 
some  of  those  hundreds  and  thousands  of  which,  you 
speak  so  contemptuously." 

"You  do  not  know  the  evils  you  escape;"  said 
Edith,  the  dark  line  of  her  eyebrows  contracting. 
"  You  are  alone,  and  perhaps  often  desolate ;  but  think 
what  it  must  be  for  those  to  live  together  who  have  no 
tastes  in  common; — for  my  active,  unquiet  spirit  to 
wear  itself  out  in  daily,  hourly  conflict  with  a  mind 
like  Erskine's : — he  denying  all  that  makes  up  my  inner 
world, — dead  to  illusion,  deaf  to  enthusiasm, — under- 
standing such  a  woman  as  the  widow,  with  her  matter- 
of-fact  ideas  «and  her  luxurious  habits,  far  better  than 
he  does  my  dreamy  fancies ; — to  hear,  hour  by  hour, 
the  river  with  its  monotonous  murmur  speaking  peace 
where  there  is  no  peace,— until  I  long  to  lay  my  beat- 
ing, throbbing,  restless  pulses  to  sleep  under  its 
waters !" 

Her  gay  spirits  were  quite  subdued.  Tears,  the  re- 
sult of  over-exertion  and  excitement,  were  stealing 
from  her  eyes.  She  seemed  now  so  faint  and  low  that 
I  scarcely  knew  how  she  would  bear  the  fatigue  of  the 
long  walk  back  to  the  river.  Just  then,  I  heard  the 
voices  of  Mrs.  Crumpe  and  Malvern,  and  saw  them 
coming  up  the  straight  path  through  the  garden. 

Edith's  quick  ears  instantly  detected  the  approach  of 
the  widow.  We  had  come  in  from  the  back  of  the 
house,  through  Sally's  domain,  the  kitchen.     The  front 
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door,  as  usual  in  my  absence,  was  locked.  Mrs.  Err 
skine  conjured  me  not  to  let  in  my  visitors.  We  could 
follow  them,  she  said,  when  the  appearance  of  deser- 
tion about  the  place  made  them  give  up  the  idea  of 
looking  there  for  us.  Half  in  fun,  half  annoyed,  she 
drew  back  in  the  farthest  corner  6f  the  room,  away 
from  the  window. 

€t  Yes,  upon  my  soul !  this  is  Harry  Tudor's  place. 
I  wonder  how  he  bears  it :"  we  heard  Malvern  say. 
"  If  it  were  not  for  the  greatest  possible  friendship, 
I  couldn't  —  no,  certainly,  I  should  have  hanged, 
drowned,  or  shot  myself,  a  fortnight  ago.  But  when 
he  said  what  a  treat  it  was  to  have  me  here,— and  I 
saw, — ah,  I'm  such  a  feeling  fellow ! — that  he  could  not 
do  without  me, — I  told  Sir  Jasper  Egremont  that  he 
must  positively  let  me  off.  I  should  attend  to  him,  of 
course; — manage  the  property,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing; — but  I  was  engaged, — yes,  that  was  it, — to 
Harry ; — I  must  dine,  sleep,  in  fact,  lodge— wretchedly 
enough,  you  think, — at  the  Pastures.  So  it  is, — but  I 
don't  mind.  Lord !  I  could  sleep  on  that  gravel  walk, 
with  the  garden-roller  for  a  pillow.  Wrap  me  up  in  a 
cloak,  and  I  don't  care.  Tudor  said  I  shouldn't  stand 
a  second  night  of  it,  and  offered,  yes,  to  send  for  any- 
thing I  wanted  to  make  me  comfortable ;  but  I  said, 
'  No,  if  I'm  to  put  you  to  any  inconvenience,  I  shall  be 
off  directly :' — and  I  spend,  of  course,  naturally, — the 
greater  part  of  the  day  and  night  too,  sometimes, — with, 
the  old  gentleman  at  Heron  Cliff.    He's  getting  childish, 
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and  can't  bear  me  out  of  his  sight,  but  cries  like  a  baby 
to  have  me  with  him." 

During  Malvern's  harangue,  the  stout  lady's  sighs 
were  very  audible.  In  part,  they  were  doubtless  occa- 
sioned by  her  being  rather  short-breathed,  after  ascend- 
ing the  hill ;  but,  I  believe,  she  was  a  good  deal  touched 
by  the  forlorn  aspect  of  my  domicile. 

f€  I  am  going,"  she  said, (s  to  put  a  question  to  you, 
my  Lord.  As  a  man  of  fashion,  you  must  understand 
these  things  better  than  I  do,  as  a  lady,  and — I'm  not 
ashamed  to  say, — connected  with  trade.  I  am  rich, 
but  still  there  is  a  difference,  which,  I'm  free  to  con- 
fess, if  certain  arrangements  came  to  pass,  makes  things 
even  between  me, — standing  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Mr.  Crumpe,  who  left  everything  at  my  control, — and 
a  poor  gentleman.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  probable  or 
possible  that  Captain  Tudor  can  feel  himself  comfort- 
able here  ?" 

.-   "Why,  'pon  my  word,  really  !"  said  Malvern,  who 
never  in  his  life  could  give  a  direct  answer,  and  who 
was  evidently  more  anxious  to  forward  his  own  cause 
with  the  widow,  than  to  plead  mine : — "  There's  such  a 
difference  in  feelings.     I  can't,  no,  really,  exactly  say 
what  Harry's  opinion  is ;  but  I  know, — kind  creature ! 
I  see  you  feel  it, — we  poorer  members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy have  a  deuced  deal  to  put  up  with.     There's 
that  old  Baronet — of  course,  I  shall  be  his  heir :— he  is 
as  fond  of  me, — you'd  be  amused  to  hear  what  an  opi- 
nion he  has  of  me  !— but  he  wouldn't,  not  he !  advance 
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me  a  hundred  pounds  to  save  me  from  perdition.     It's 
the  same  with  my  father ;— they're  all  alike ;— rolling 
in  riches,  which  they  would  lock  up  in  their  coffins, 
and  carry  to  the  grave  with  them  if  they  could.    A 
man  of  high  generous  feelings  has  a  vast  deal  to  en- 
dure, in  waiting  till  he  is  in  possession  of  his  property. 
I  shall  have,  I  dare  say,  half  a  dozen  estates ;  and  yet, 
by  Jove !  just  now  I'm  a  wretched  bachelor ; — and  I 
can't  marry,  no,  hang  it !     "With  the  tenderest  feelings 
that  ever  beat  in  a  man's  breast,  I'm  as  much  cut  off 
from  domestic  pleasures,  as  if  I  were — ah !  let  me  see 
—yes,  as  if  I  were  a — one  of  those   gloomy  fellows 
abroad, — I  have  it, — a  Carthusian  monk  !" 

Having  worked  himself  up  to  this  pitch  of  eloquence, 
Malvern  stopped  abruptly.  Mrs.  Crumpe,  meanwhile, 
sat  down  on  the  stone-trough  of  the  pump,  which  some 
philanthropic  individual  had  erected  before  the  door, 
and  which  remained  a  striking  proof  of  the  sterility  of 
the  barren  soil ;  no  water  ever  entering  the  pipes,  even 
when  the  rest  of  the  country  was  flooded. 

Her  thoughts  seemed  to  have  taken  a  more  conso- 
latory turn,  and  she  spoke  very  cheerfully. 

"  It  can't  and  it  shan't  continue !  Now  I've  seen 
the  place,  it  is  in  my  mind  a  settled  point  that  some** 
thing  must  be  done.  As  Trafford  was  saying  the  other 
day  there's  nothing  like  seeing  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  tasting  with  your  own  lips.  I  firmly  believe,  not 
a  dish  comes  to  my  table,  without  that  excellent  young 
man  having  made  it  his  business  to  ascertain  that  it  is 

VOL.  II.  c 
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properly  flavoured.  No  one  will  ever  understand  my 
ways  like  Trafford! — Excepting,  perhaps,  poor  Mr. 
Crumpe,  no  man  ever  yet  knew  so  well  Low  to  please 
me.  Not  that  my  temper's  a  difficult  one.  I'm  easy, 
very  easy ;  and,  if  I  feel  that  I'm  conferring  an  obli- 
gation,—making,  so  to  speak*  a  deserving  individual 
fill  his  proper  place  in  society,  whence,  perhaps.,  he  is 
excluded  by  circumstances, — I'm  not  the  woman,  Lord 
Malvern,  to  make  the  yoke  sit  heavy; — quite  the  con- 
trary." 

If  the  stone-trough  could  have  spoken,  it  would  have 
contradicted  her.  I  am  certain  Mrs.  Crumpe  did  sit 
very  heavy ;  while  Malvern,  lightly  perched  upon  the 
garden-roller,  to  which  he  had  alluded,  confronted  her 
like  a  cock-sparrow. 

"  There  is  no  sort  of  comfort,"  Mrs.  Crumpe  con- 
tinued, "  and  nothing  like  elegance  about  this  place. 
A  gentleman  could  not  see  his  friends  here.  Look  at 
the  garden, — touch  the  railing,— it's  nothing  but  weeds 
and  rottenness.  As  for  a  farm, — I,  who  understand 
most  things  by  which  a  man  can  turn  a  penny,  pro- 
nounce the  attempt  to  make  a  living  out  of  it  hopeless. 

"  I've  no  objection,"  continued  the  widow,  raising 
her  voice,  "  to  your  friend  hearing  every  word  Pm 

saying.    I'm  a  plain  woman "  ("  No,  not  that, — 

oh,  by  Jove!   by  no  means,  —  quite  the  contrary!' 
Malvern  faintly  interpolated.)    "  Well,  I  don't  mean 
that  way ;  but  I  don't  want  concealments ;«— and  I  say, 
it  is  a  shame  that  your  Mend  should  throw  away  the 
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best  years  of  his  life  in  so  unthankful  a  manner. 
There's  nothing  like  youth.  Haying  married  an  el- 
derly man  myself,  I  perhaps  over-rate  it;  but,  if  I 
should  ever  think  of  a  second  marriage,  it  will  be  a 
younger  man  than  Mr.  Crumpe  that  takes  my  fancy ; 
and,  if  I  leave  him, — which  would  probably  be  the 
case, — my  survivor, — he  would  be  the  richest  com- 
moner in  the  county." 

It  was  getting  chilly.  The  widow  rolled  herself  up 
in  her  India  shawl,  and  applied  the  handle  of  her  pa- 
rasol as  a  knocker  to  the  entrance-door.  "  I  declare," 
she  said,  "  it  is  quite  a  common  farm-house,  and  not  of 
the  best  description  ; — but,  never  mind !  When  things 
come  to  the  worst,  they  mend.  "We  shall  not  put  your 
friend  to  any  inconvenience..  Trafford  will  be  here 
directly ; — leave  him  alone  to  manage  ; — and  I  must 
see  the  inside  of  the  place.  Major  Erskine  said,  if  we 
lost  each  other,  we  could  rendezvous  at  the  Farm ;  so 
he's  sure  to  be  here  presently,  and  Captain  Tudor  can't 
be  far  off;"  here  she  recommenced  knocking,  and  we 
heard  Sally  clattering  about  the  things  in  the  kitchen, 
apparently  without  hurrying  herself  to  answer. 

€t  This  is  some  plot  of  Erskine's,"  said  his  wife,  an- 
grily. "  He  told  me  nothing  of  intending  to  inflict 
that  odious  woman  upon  you.  Cannot  we  slip  round 
while  that  charming  old  housekeeper  of  yours  is  keep- 
ing them  waiting  ?  It  will  be  rather  awkward,  if  they 
discover  that  we  have  been  listening  to  etery  word 
they  were  saying." 

c  2 
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Desiring  Sally  to  let  in  my  friends,  and  be  civil  to 
them, — which,  as  I  well  knew,  from  her  contradictory 
disposition,  would  ensure  a  still  greater  delay  in  open- 
ing the  door, — we  went  again  by  the  side  of  the  wall 
where  the  bee-hives  stand,  and  came  up  the  front  way 
to  the  house,  joining  Mrs.  Crumpe  and  Malvern,  -who 
were  still  waiting  for  admittance. 

I  now  bade  Mrs.  Crumpe  welcome  to  my  domain, 
and  found  that  Erskine  and  she  had  all  along  designed 
honouring  me  with  a  visit,  and  taking  tea  at  the  Farm. 
It  was  much  too  late  in  the  year  to  return,  as  Edith 
expected,  by  water.  Erskine  had  sent  away  the  boat, 
and  the  widow's  carriage  was  to  take  the  party  home.   . 

In  spite  of  the  accident  to  the  kitchen  chimney,  a 
very  authoritative  injunction  on  my  part, — backed  by 
Trafford's  invaluable  assistance  and  fascinating  man- 
ners,— induced  Sally  to  furnish  the  table  with  tea  and 
coffee,  eggs,  and  various  homely  viands.  The  widow 
and  Erskine,  who  arrived  soon  after  our  entering  the 
house,  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  amazingly,  though 
the  latter  could  not  restrain  himself  from  singling 
with  his  jokes  against  the  widow  some  unpleasant  re- 
marks about  my  establishment. 

Mrs.  Crumpe  looked  quite  oracular,  and-appeared  to 
have  made  up  her  mind  to  something  desperate. 

"  I  have  been  casting  an  eye  round  the  place,"  she  * 
observed,  "  and  I  think  it  quite  impossible  that  Cap- 
tain Tudor  can  find  either  profit  or  pleasure  in  remain- 
ing here.    Say  the  land  was  good,— rich  loam,— fer- 
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tile  pastures, — like  ours  in  the  valley ; — but  these  hill 
farms  are  nothing  but  sheep-walks.  If  there  were  any 
works  going  forward,  or  mines  to  amuse  him,  it  might 
be  different;  but  I  find  nothing  is  likely  to  turn  up. 
The  soil  is  bad : — it  has  neither  a  productive  surface, 
nor  any  mineral  wealth.  The  sooner  he  has  done  with 
if  the  better.    The  first  loss  is  the  least." 

"  Very  sensible  advice !"  said  Erskine.  te  Harry, 
Mrs.  Crumpe  is  a  woman  of  business — a  lady  who  un- 
derstands these  things  thoroughly,  and  she  has  done 
you  the  favour  to  study  the  matter.  I  told  you,  some 
time  ago,  that  the  case  was  a  desperate  one.  If  any 
one  can  point  out  a  remedy,  I  believe  it  is  my  neigh- 
bour at  Dinas  Court.  She  is  an  excellent  farmer ;  and 
though  you  have  not  her  rich  land  to  work  upon— (I 
don't  know  such  a  productive  estate  anywhere) — still, 
with  Mrs.  Crumpe's  assistance,  you  may  find  some  bet- 
ter field  for  your  energies  than  this  miserable  spot." 

"  Upon  my  soul !  you  won't  believe  it,  but  I  think 
Harry  gets  on  uncommonly  well  here.  You  can't  con- 
ceive how  he  keeps  moving,"  remarked  Malvern,  who 
seemed  by  no  means  desirous  that  the  widow  should 
become  too  strongly  interested  in  my  behalf.  "  I  assure 
you,  I  think  he  rather  likes  the  place.  He  does  not  hear 
half  I  say,  when  he  is  at  work ;  and,  ah,  positively, 
yes  1  he  seems  to  understand  the  thing  much  better  than 
I  expected ;  and  then  he's  not  such  a  discontented  fel- 
low as  I  am.  He  rubs  on,  really,  good-humouredly 
enough !" 
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Trafford,  meanwhile,  was  quite  overwhelming  me 
with  assiduities.  He  had  evidently  taken  his  directions 
from  his  mistress,  and  .covered  every  deficiency  in  my 
household  arrangements  with  the  most  exquisite  ad- 
dress. Had  I  been  a  prince,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  respectful ;  while  Malvern,  in  spite  of  his  rank, 
met  with  nothing  beyond  cold  civility  from  the  discern- 
ing butler. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what, — you  must  all  dine  with  me  next 
week,  and  stay  a  few  days  at  Dinas  Court.  Major 
Erskine,  I  engage  you  to  take  the  bottom  of  the  table," 
said  the  widow,  very  cordially.  "  Then,  Captain  Tudor 
can  walk  over  my  farm ; — seeing  is  believing ; — and  he 
can  judge  whether  I  get  the  value  out  of  the  land,  and 
if  my  opinion  is  worth  having.  A  woman  that's  left  a 
widow,  —  and  with  property, —  must  act  for  herself; 
gentlemen,  I  say,  she  must ;  there's  no  alternative.  I 
have  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  him  that's  gone ;  and  there 
is  something  due,  also,  to  the  living.  I  keep  a  good 
table  and  a  plentiful  sideboard — my  servants  don't 
starve ;  for  that  matter,  they  are  as  well  off  as  myself; 
and  every  year  I  live  single,  I  lay  by  money.  Not 
that  I  wish  to  hoard ;  it's  not  my  nature ;  but  I  may 
want  to  spend  more.  There's  too  much  for  one  woman 
living  alone ;  though  I  see  a  good  deal  of  company. 
In  fact,  I  often  think,  it's  altogether  too  great  a  re- 
sponsibility." 

The  widow  sighed,  and  looked  sentimentally  round 
the  room,  as  if  inwardly  commiserating  the  desolate  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  dwelling.  No  man  in  his  senses  could 
possibly,  Erskine  whispered  to  me,  hesitate  between 
such  an  order  of  things  as  prevails  here,  and  the  comely 
dame  and  flourishing  estate  by  the  river.  Mrs.  Crumpe, 
he  considered,  had  me  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  must  have 
regarded  the  matter  as  settled,  the  moment  she  set  foot 
inside  the  door. 

After  the  foregoing  exposition  of  her  ideas,  Malvern 
seemed  more  strongly  bent  upon  making  himself  agree- 
able to  the  widow  than  ever.  He  certainly  thinks 
Dinas  Court  would  be  a  capital  thing  to  fall  back  upon, 
if  his  occasional  misgivings  respecting  the  destination 
of  Sir  Jasper's  property  should  be  realized ;  and  the 
County  Hospital,  instead  of  himself,  enriched  by  the 
miser's  hoardings. 

It  cost  Edith  a  severe  struggle  to  accept  a  place  in 
the  widow's  carriage.  She  was  very  angry  with  her 
husband,  for  laying  her  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
incurring  an  obligation  to  a  person  she  so  much  dis- 
liked. When  she  sank  back,  wearied  and  disgusted, 
in  the  cushioned  corner  of  the  barouche,  she  looked 
very  tired  and  pale ;  but  we  could  hear  Erskine  laugh- 
ing and  teasing  the  widow,  till  the  carriage  drove  to 
some  distance. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Tudor,  that  little  friend  of  yours 
has — yes,  I  advise  you  to  take  care — a  spice  of  the  devil 
in  her !"  Malvern  remarked,  as  we  went  back  to  the 
house,  after  walking  down  with  the  ladies  to  meet  the 
showy  equipage,  which  could  not  be  brought  nearer  to 
my  fortress  than  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
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"Did  you  see,— no,  really,  you  were  putting  her 
cloak  on, — how  she  looked  at  her  husband,  when  he 
wanted  to  help  you?  I  am  glad,  yes,  very !  I  am  not 
such  a  favourite.  It  would  be  pistols  and  coffee  for 
two,  very  soon,  with  that  uncommonly  unpleasant  indi- 
vidual. He  seems — go  wonder,  poor  dear  soul !  she 
don't  like  him— to  make  a  point  of  saying  everything 
that's  disagreeable.  Did  you  notice — I  dare  say  not, 
it  was  too  ridiculous — how  he  cut  me  short  ?  I  couldn't 
upon  my  word,  finish  a  sentence.  He  didn't  mind  how 
much  nonsense  you  talked  to  his  6ife.  She  isn't 
pretty;  at  least,  I  don't  think  so.  What  the  deuce 
were  you  doing,  all  the  time  I  was  flirting  with  the 
widow  ?  You'll  get  into  a  scrape  with  that  little  vixen; 
and  she  isn't  worth  it.  I  bet  a  thousand  pounds,  before 
they  get  home,  the  fat  lady  lets  her  husband  know  that 
you  were  not  with  us.  Those  women  are  so  deucedly 
ill-natured !" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Sib  Jasper  received  us  with  a  brow  like  a  thunder- 
cloud, when  we  went  up,  the  next  day,  to  Heron  Cliff. 
Malvern  seemed  quite  confounded,  upon  discovering 
how  much  the  old  man  was  offended  at  our  having 
omitted  to  pay  him  our  usual  visit  in  the  afternoon. 
Any  ephemeral  trifle  diverts  his  would-be  successor's 
attention  from  more  serious  considerations ;  and  during 
the  hours  we  spent  with  the  Erskines  and  Mrs.  Crumpe, 
I  believe  he  had  hardly  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the 
invalid.  For  my  part,  as  I  neither  profess  to  be  an 
affectionate  kinsman,  nor  have  any  expectations  from 
the  miser,  I  consider  that  I  have  done  more  than  enough 
for  him  already,  and  am  not  bound  to  neglect  real 
friends,  for  one  who  probably  suspects  me,  as  well  as 
Malvern,  of  interested  motives  for  everything  we  do  on 
his  behalf. 

I  was  more  sorry  to  see  the  poor,  patient  girl  looking 
tired  and  pale,  and  with  the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes, 
as  if  even  her  placid  temper  had  been  sorely  tried.  I 
rather  doubted  Sir  Jasper's  being  as  much  worse  as  he 
complained  of  feeling ;  but  he  had  kept  her  in  attend- 
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ance  upon  him  all  night,  and,  as  was  to  be  gathered 
from  his  own  account,  had  been  in  such  an  ill  humour 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  him. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  hurry,  gentlemen !  Don't  put 
yourselves  out  to  come  and  see  me.  I  daresay  I  shall 
do  vastly  well  ;  and  there's  nothing  very  amusing  in 
watching  an  old  man  die,  who  won't  go  out  of  the 
world  quick  enough  to  suit  your  fancy.  No  wtmder 
you  are  weary— only,  you'll  remember,  it  may  make  a- 
difference.  The  tiresome  old  fellow  may  think,  that 
if  you  can't  spend  an  hour  a  day  by  his  bedside,  there 
is  no  such  great  need  to  enrich  a  couple  of  hard-hearted 
ungrateful  dogs,  with  the  crumbs  he  has  been  picking 
up  year  after  year !" 

Sir  Jasper,  who  had  grumbled  out  this  remark  with 
his  face  towards  the  wall,  not  deigning  to  look  at  us, 
here  turned  suddenly  round,  and  fixed  his  grey,  gleam- 
ing eyes,  full  of  malice,  upon  Malvern  and  myself  al- 
ternately. 

"  Eour  and  twenty  hours  is  a  long  time,  especially 
when  a  man  gets  no  rest,  day  or  night.  Many  things 
pass  before  his  eyes.  He  looks  forward  into  futurity, 
my  Lord — and  sees  his  heir— or  at  least,  the  man  who 
might  have  been  his  successor,  if  he  had  paid  him  com- 
mon attention — making  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  property, 
and  the  money  he  has  worked  hard  to  get  together,  in  the 
hands  of  a  spendthrift — the  golden  guineas  making  for 
themselves  wings,  and  flying  away.  He  thinks  of  the  var- 
nished boots,  and  the  essences,  and  the  rings  and  chains, 
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and  other  fooleries  at  which,  his  soul  sickens — and  he 
takes  his  pen,  and  draws  a  deep  line  across  the  name  of 
the  idiot  who  had  neither  sense  nor  feeling  enough  to 
enable  him  to  act  decently.  He  considers  what  would 
become  of  his  most  promising  speculations  under  the 
care  of  a  being  without  capacity  to  direct  them ;  who 
couldn't  cast  up  an  account,  or  calculate  the  interest 
on  a  mortgage.  He  has  time,  in  one  word,  Sir — and, 
I  dare  say,  you  know,  without  my  telling  you,  that 
time  is  your  worst  enemy — to  think  oyer  and  set  against 
your  flimsy  claims,  all  the  petty  traits  which  he  has 
been  noticing.  Not  one  of  them  escapes  the  eyes  that 
you  believe  blind  and  dull — before  which  the  death  film 
is  over  long  in  creeping." 

The  old  man  spoke  so  vehemently  and  looked  so 
savage,  that  even  Malvern  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 
Sir  Jasper  did  not  stop  for  more  than  a  minute,  but 
turned,  still  more  bitterly,  his  wrath  upon  me. 

"  There's  time  enough  for  all  this,  and  more,  gentle- 
men!—  The  old  man  is  a  long  while  dying.  He 
doesn't  lose  his  intellects,  nor  his  eyesight,  nor  his 
knowledge  of  faces.  He  can  tell  who  is  by  him,  and 
he  can  send  for  his  lawyer  and  make  a  fresh  will — time 
enough  for  a  man  and  horse  to  go  there  and  back  and 
bring  all  that's  wanted.  Well !  he's  had  enough  of 
flimsy  puppies ; — but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  likes  to 
think  of  a  great,  black-whiskered,  swaggering  dragoon, 
that's  so  cursed  proud  he  won't  say  thank  you  for  it, 
riding  rough-shod  through  his  land— lording  it  over  his 
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work-people — and  saying  he  hasn't  a  notion  why  the 
old  fool  left,  him  so  much  money,  when  he  wouldn't, 
not  he,  take  the  trouble  to  be  civil  to  him  !  I  say,  it's 
deucedly  unlikely  that,  if  he  has  a  whole  day  to  think 
it  over,  the  old  fellow  shouldn't  find  out  some  more 
satisfactory  way  of  disposing  of  what,  blockhead  as  you 
deem  him,  he  has  had  brains  to  scrape  together. 

u  There's  nothing  to  wait  for.  I  won't  trouble  either 
of  you.  This  young  woman, — she's  a  kind  creature,  and 
looks  as  if  she  ought  to  be  a  lady.  More  unlikely 
things  have  happened  than  that  she  should  be  better  off 
than  she  is  now,  some  fine  morning.  She  might  wake 
and  find  that  the  old  man  had  not  forgotten  that  she 
did  not  desert  him — and  see  the  lawyers  waiting  -to 
know  how  she  wished  to  have  things  settled*  Don't 
stop!  —  you're  engagements;  and  I  am  tired  and 
sleepy.  I've  done  everything.  There  can't  be  any 
mistake.  My  will's  signed  and  sealed.  There  was 
quite  time  enough  for  all  I  had  to  do  yesterday." 

I  told  the  strange  old  man,  in  a  few  words,  that  I  was 
sorry  to  have  appeared  to  neglect  him ;  but  that,  friends 
having  unexpectedly  arrived  to  spend  the  day  with  me, 
I  had  been  unable  to  leave  them.  I  was  glad  that  he 
had  cleared  his  thoughts  of  all  troublesome  matters  of 
business ;  and,  as  I  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  benefit 
by  his  testamentary  dispositions,  I  should  make  no 
remark  on  the  subject,  except  that  I  trusted  some  mo- 
mentary pique  had  not  induced  him  to  act  unkindly 
towards  his  nearer  relatives,  or  any  one  who  had  a 
better  claim  than  mine  upon  him. 
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"While  I  was  speaking,  Malvern  had  time  to  recover 
himself.  It  was  some  comfort  to  him  to  find  that  I 
shared  in  his  disgrace,  and  was,  consequently,  not 
likely  to  profit  by  it. 

"  Why,  really,  Sir   Jasper — I'm  quite  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  displease 
you.     I — yes,  really,  you  can't  be  aware  how  uncom- 
monly early  I  was  up  here  in  the  morning ;  and  had  a 
message — yes,  perhaps,  you  didn't  send  it — I  thought 
it  rather  unkind — not  in  the  least  like  you,  upon  my 
honour ! — that  Tudor  and  I  were  to  come  up  together. 
I'^n  so  touchy ! — and  I  can't  bear — no,  positively,  it 
hiirts  me  very  much,  to  seem  to  press  my  attentions 
where — ah,  yes,  people  might  say,  I  was  not  altogether 
disinterested ; — being,  as   everyone  knows,  though,  of 
course,  it  rests  with  you — 'pon  my  soul,  except  as   a 
mark  of  regard,  I  don't  care  how  you  settle  it ! — your 
nearest  living  relative." 

"  Silence !"  thundered  Sir  Jasper,  in  a  strong  voice, 
which  shewed  him  to  be,  in  reality,  not  so  weak  as 
usual.  "  You  need  not  remind  me  that  the  stock  is 
dead — not  a  shoot  has  sprung  up.  If  Julian  Egremont 
were  alive — if  he  had  left  a  child — let  it  be  deaf  and 
dumb — a  cripple — an  idiot — so  that  it  were  legitimate 
— not  the  baseborn  offspring  of  Mat  Hawthorne's 
foolish  daughter — you  would,  indeed,  have  little  chance 
of  inheritance  from  me.  As  it  is,"  he  swore  a  deep 
oath,  "  you're  such  a  contemptible  paltry  fellow,  that 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  leave  you  everything  I  am 
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worth.  The  money  will  be  a  corse  to  you,  as  it  has 
latterly  been  to  me.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  it  to 
spite  you." 

The  old  man  lay  grumbling  on,  rather  incoherently, 
for  several  minutes.  At  last,  he  roused  himself  up, 
and  said ; — "  "Well,  I  believe,  you  meant  no  great  harm. 
One  of  you  is  a  fool,  and  the  other  is  not  much  better, 
— at  least,  so  far  as  looking  after  his  own  interests  is 
concerned.  Shake  hands,  Captain !  —  I  don't  bear 
malice.  Stand  off,  Sir !"  he  added,  roughly,  as  Mal- 
vern also  approached,  to  make  his  peace.  "  I  may 
leave  you  the  estate ; — but  curse  me  if  I  touch  you ! 
— Don't  come  a  step  nearer." 

Deeply  mortified,  yet  reconciled  to  his  churlishness, 
by  the  hope  that  Sir  Jasper  regarded  him  decidedly  as 
his  heir,  and  as  such,  perhaps,  disliked  him,  Malvern 
drew  back,  but  occupied  himself  sedulously  in  attending 
to  the  invalid.  He  would  hardly  suffer  the  nurse  to 
do  anything  for  her  master ;  and  yet  I  saw,  that  while 
Sir  Jasper,  with  amended  temper,  conversed  with  ^me, 
the  Viscount,  with  his  usual  inconsistency,  persecuted 
the  poor  modest  girl  with  unwelcome  gallantries. 
Having  nothing  else  to  occupy  him, — for  Sir  Jasper 
kept  his  head  turned  from  him,  and  would  not 
notice  his  exertions,  take  anything  from  his  hand,  or 
answer  his  questions, — Malvern's  unquiet  spirit  had  set 
him  another  task.  Constitutionally  unable  to  keep 
silent  for  long  together,  he  poured  into  her  ears  what 
I  suspected  to  be  strings  of  complimentary  ndbsense, 
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humiliating  to  one  in  her  station.  Nothing  could  be  more 
correct  than  her  deportment.  She  tried  not  to  meet 
his  eyes,  or  listen  to  him,  but  he  would  not  leave  her 
in  peace ;  and,  when  she  retreated  to  the  next  room, 
he  followed,  and,  I  am  certain,  annoyed  her  greatly, 
for  she  came  back,  with  her  cheeks  suffused  with  indig- 
nant blushes,  and  took  her  place  by  Sir  Jasper's  bed- 
side, as  if  there  alone  she  felt  safe. 

Not  daring  to  pursue  his  victim,  when  she  sought 
refuge  by  the  sick  man's  pillow,  opposite  to  me,  and 
finding  no  other  amusement,  Malvern  threw  himself 
sullenly  back  in  the  old  arm-chair,  in  an  elegant  atti- 
tude, and  fell  asleep.  The  room  gradually  became 
profoundly  quiet.  As  usual,  at  that  hour,  Sir  Jasper 
dropped  off  into  slumber.  After  waiting  some  time, 
without  his  finishing  his  last  remark,  I  rose,  intending 
to  depart. 

The  girl  looked  up  "anxiously,  saying  in  a  low  tone 
which  disturbed  neither  of  the  sleepers, — 

"  Must  you  go  ? — I  do  not  like  to  be  left  with  that 
bad  man.     I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  him." 

I  could  see  her  tremble,  and  her  very  lips  turned 
white.  In  a  moment,  however,  she  recovered  herself, 
and  said, — 

"  He  is  jealous  of  you,  of  me ; — of  any  shadow  which 
falls  between  him  and  the  wealth  he  covets.  He  is  not 
your  friend : — often,  when  he  has  possession  of  Sir  Jas- 
per's ear,  he  speaks  very  ill  of  you.  Me  he  despises, 
— yet  fee  will  not  let  me  rest.  I  fear  him  more  than 
any  spectre." 
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A  burning  blush  rose  to  her  cheeks  and  forehead,  as 
she  continued,  in  the  same  cautions  whisper  :— 

"  He  has  told  me  that  he  intends  to  sit  up  with  Sir 
Jasper  himself  to-night.  I  dare  not  remain  in  the  house, 
the  only  living  soul,  besides  him  and  that  feeble,  dying 
being/' 

"  It  is  but  right,  however,"  I  said,  "  that  he  should 
have  his  share  of  fatigue  and  anxiety.  Lord  Malvern 
alone,  of  us  all,  is  bound  to  watch  over  Sir  Jasper.  He 
is  hjs  relation,  and  hopes  to  be  his  heir.  You  have 
done  too  much  already,  and  seem  more  fatigued  than 
usual.  Let  me  advise  you  to  retire  to  rest  early,  and 
leave  him  to  perform  his  duty." 

My  voice,  less  evenly  modulated  than  hers,  disturbed 
Malvern  from  his  slumbers.  He  looked  at  us  both  sus- 
piciously. "  It  is  not  necessary,"  the  girl  said  aloud, 
"for  any  one  to  sit  up.  Sir  Jasper  does  not  usually 
expect  it;  and  will  probably  continue  in  this  heavy 
torpor,  hearing  nothing,  not  even  stirring,  till  the  morn- 
ing. Last  night,  he  was  restless  and  impatient,  and  did 
not  wish  me  to  leave  him.  He  knows  how  to  summon 
me,  if  my  services  are  required." 

Malvern,  however,  was  bent  upon  ingratiating  him- 
self with  his  kinsman  by  his  dutiful  attention ;  and 
thus  making  up  for  his  remissness,  the  preceding  day. 
The  young  person,  he  said,  seemed  greatly  fatigued, 
and  must  really  allow  him  to  take  her  place.  He  hoped 
that  she  would  give  him  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
she  was  gone  to  lie  down.    He  was  the  best  nurse  in 
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the  world,  and  we  should  see  how  systematically  he  set 
about  his  office.  Could  she  spare  a  few  moments  to 
assist  him  in  getting  ready  anything  Sir  Jasper  might 
•want? 

The  young  woman  did  not  speak  again,  though  Mal- 
vern frequently  appealed  to  her,  while  he  made  his 
fidgetty  preparations  for  sitting  up  with  the  invalid.  She 
suffered  him  to  bustle  about  and  arrange  his  own  fauteuil 
and  footstool  without  interference.  Then  quietly  placing 
a  glass  of  water,  a  night-lamp,  and  a  bell  by  Sir  Jasper, 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  my  face,  with  a  look  of  timid, 
beseeching  earnestness,  which  showed  that  her  fears 
had  not  subsided,  and  left  the  room. 

Malvern,  I  could  see,  was  dying  to  get  rid  of  me.  I 
did  not  suspect  him  of  worse  motives,  but  concluded 
that  he  wished,  if  Sir  Jasper  awakened,  to  be  found  the 
only  watcher.  Having  no  desire  to  contest  the  point 
with  him,  I  bade  him  good-night  and  withdrew,  about 
an  hour  after  the  girl  had  left  us.  The  old  man  still 
slept  heavily.  I  did  not  mention  to  Malvern  that  I  in- 
tended remaining  in  the  house ;  and  his  impression  un- 
doubtedly was,  that  I  had  gone  home  to  the  Farm. 

But  the  girl's  'beseeching  look  haunted  me.  I 
thought  it  very  possible  that  Sir  Jasper  might  awake 
and  summon  her,  if  he  were  dissatisfied  with  the  attend- 
ance of  Malvern,  to  whom  would  thus  be  given  an  op- 
portunity of  annoying  her.  At  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, nearly  opposite  to  Sir  Jasper's,  a  door  stood  open. 
I  entered  the  room,  which  had  perhaps,  in  former  times, 

•  VOL.  II.  D 
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been  the  boudoir  of  some  fair  lady,  and  still  contained 
a  few  articles  of  furniture.  Through  the  uncurtained 
windows,  which  came  down  to  the  floor,  the  full  moon 
was  shining  in.  Below,  the  river  glided  darkly  along, 
between  high,  precipitous  rocks.  As  I  looked  at  the 
black  channel  of  the  stream,  my  thoughts  followed  its 
course  to  the  willow  banks  of  Velindra. 

Edith's  varying  countenance,  with  the  deep  carnation 
flush  upon  her  cheek,  her  lips  quivering  with  excite- 
ment, her  eyes  gleaming  through  tears,  were  present  to 
me,  as  when  she  rested  on  the  couch  in  my  sitting- 
room  the  day  before ;  together  with  the  recollection  of 
her  playful  wit  and  fanciful  enthusiasm,  which,  passing 
lightly  over  its  discomforts,  found  even  in  my  dreary 
home  something  to  admire ; — then  the  sudden  change 
to  deep  despondency  which  had  followed  so  quickly 
upon  her  first  and  happier  mood.  I  thought  of  the 
fair,  patient  woman  from  whom  I  had  just  parted,  bear- 
ing her  troubled,  painful  destiny,  with  its  load  of  evil, 
bravely;  and  remembered  her  saying,  without  the 
heavenward  impulse  which  ruled  her  spirit,  how  un- 
bearable life  would  be.  For  the  first  time,  the  brilliant 
misdirected  talents  and  intellectual  vivacity  of  Edith 
appeared  to  me  less  interesting  than  the  tranquil  inner 
life  of  the  pious  maiden. 

1  lay  down  on  a  sofa  which  was  placed  against  the 
wall.  Gradually,  my  thoughts  became  dreams,  and  I 
fancied  myself  dropping  down  the  stream  to  Erskine's 
villa.     I  do  not  remember  hearing  the  door  open,  but 
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it  was  the  soft  rustling  sound  of  a  woman's  dress,*— a 
sobbing  sigh, — that  woke  me. 

Standing  in  the  moonlight,  at  the  foot  of  my  couch, 
was  a  phantom-like  figure,  which  as  I  gazed,  iresplved 
itself  into  that  of  a  tall,  loosely-robed  girl,  with  long 
hair  streaming  oyer  her  shoulders.  Everything  about 
her  appeared  to  be  white.  The  hue  of  her  complexion 
was  so  much  like  that  of  her  garments,  that  I  scarcely 
could  tell,  as  the  cold  clear  beams  of  the  moon  rested 
upon  her,  where  the  folds  of  snowy  drapery  began  and 
ended*  There  seemed  to  be  no  difference  in  tint  be- 
tween them  and  the  form  around  whose  flowing  lines 
they  were  in  wild  confusion  gathered. 

The  feet  which  rested  on  the  dark  polished  oak  floor 
were  bare  and  of  matchless  symmetry.  Till  she  spoke, 
appealing  vehemently  to  me  for  protection,  I  thought 
the  white  woman  in  the  moonlight  must  be  a  vision  of 
the  night,— some  continuation  of  the  shadowy  forms 
which  had  visited  my  slumbers. 

Whilst  I  strove  to  rally  my  senses,  she  sank  down  on 
the  floor,  as  if  her  trembling  limbs  refused  to  bear  her 
up.  Suddenly,  the  closing  of  a  distant  door  disturbed 
the  silence  of  the  old  house.  The  girl  burst  into  tears. 
I  felt  certain  that  Malvern  was  in  some  manner  the 
cause  of  her  terror,  and  regretted  that  he  should  even 
for  a  moment  escape  my  indignation.  She  looked  so 
pure  and  innocent  that  I  could  hardly  conceive  even 
his  depraved  mind  harbouring  a  thought  against  her. 

As  her  tears  flowed,  she  became  calmer.  At  last  she 
said:—  d  2 
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"  Oh,  Sir !  he  is  gone.  He  dared  not  stay,  to  meet 
your  anger.  Had  he  known  that  you  were  in  the 
house,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  insult  me." 

«I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  tell  you  to  warn  me, 
when  you  were  summoned  to  Sir  Jasper,"  I  said. 
"  Did  you  not  know  that  I  had  remained  on  purpose  to 
guard  you,  and  to  supply  your  place  in  the  old  man's 
sick  room,  if  he  needed  a  more  efficient  nurse  than  that 
worthless  being  ?" 

€€  I  guessed,"  she  answered, €€  when  I  looked  along 
the  gallery,  and  saw  the  door  closed  which  I  had  left 
open,  that  you  were  here.  I  fancied  myself  safe.  I 
said  my  prayers.  I  was  so  weary,  that  I  soon  fell 
asleep.  I  cannot  tell  how  he  knew  whither  to  pursue 
me ;  but  none  of  these  doors  fasten  properly.  Mine 
will  not  lock." 

She  hesitated.  Even  the  white  moonlight  could  not 
subdue  the  tint  of  her  burning  blushes,  and  as  they 
mantled  over  her  face  and  bosom,  my  heart  throbbed 

with  anger. 

"  His  step  in  the  passage,"  she  went  on,  "  his  hand 
on  the  latch,  awakened  me.  I  could  not  sleep  on,  with 
the  serpen?  drawing  in  his  hissing  breath  at  my  very 
door.  I  sprang  up.  If  he  had  been  fifty  times  the 
man  he  is,  his  strength  would  have  been  insufficient  to 
hold  me  back.  When  I  named  you,  he  laughed,— I 
know  not  why,— and  let  me  pass." 

Such  a  shudder  run  through  her  frame,  that  she 
could  not  keep  herself  upright.     She  sank  down  again, 
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drawing,  with  instinctive  modesty,  the  long  folds  of  her 
drapery  over  her  form;  though  she  seemed  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  disorder  of  her  dress. 

"  I  will  go/9  I  said,  "  and,  if  I  can  find  him,  punish 
this  villain  as  he  deserves  for  his  insolence.  But  I  be- 
lieve he  is  gone.  Malvern  would  not  wait  to  face  me, 
after  this  vile  action.  Before  you  quit  this  room,  how- 
ever, I  must  see  that  all  is"  safe." 

I  left  her,  and  after  securing  the  door  behind  me, 
proceeded  to  the  room  adjoining  Sir  Jasper's,  where  I 
knew  there  was  a  light  burning.  When  I  got  there,  I 
heard  the  old  man  faintly  calling,  and  went  in,  to  see  if 
he  wanted  anything. 

He  did  not  seem  surprised  at  my  being  in  the  house. 
"  I  am  glad  it  is  you,  Harry,"  he  observed,  "  I  fancy 
I  "am  not  so  well  to-night,  for  I  have  been  dreaming 
that  chattering  idiot,  Malvern,  was  sitting  up  with  me. 
A  pretty  creature  he  is  to  be  the  only  person  a  man  has 
to  depend  upon !  Tell  the  young  woman,  if  you  can 
find  her,  that  I  want  her  to  bring  me  my  medicine ; 
and  mind,  don't  let  that  fellow  come  near  me." 

I  returned  to  the  girl,  with  Sir  Jasper's  message ; 
first  setting  down  the  lamp  in  the  passage,  lest  the  dis- 
composure of  her  appearance  should  strike  her,  if  I 
carried  it  in  with  me.  She  had  gathered  up  her  hair, 
and  was  kneeling,  almost  in  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
her,  looking  about  in  the  moonlight  for  something  which 
appeared  to  have  fallen  from  a  black  riband  round 
her  neck.    She  held  the  broken  ends  in  her  hand. 
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"  Can  you  help  me,"  she  said,  to  find  the  picture 
which  I  always  wear  ?  It  is  of  great  value  to  me.  The 
riband  broke  when  I  fled  from  that  wicked  man.  Do 
you  think  he  can  hare  taken  it,  for  it  is  not  here  ?" 

She  bent  her  head  down  again,  and  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  search.  I  told  her  that  I  would  aid  her,  or 
make  Malvern  restore  it  in  the  morning,  if  it  were  in  his 
possession.  I  then  mentioned  Sir  Jasper's  wish  to  see 
her,  and  that  she  would  find  a  light  in  the  passage,  which 
she  could  carry  with  her  to  her  chamber.  I  would  go 
to  the  old  man,  and  keep  him  quiet,  till  she  was  composed 
enough  to  come  to  him.  Malvern,  I  assured  her,  had 
certainly  left  the  house.  She  took  my  hand,  and  kissed 
it  gratefully.  Then  suddenly,  as  if  now  first  conscious 
of  her  situation,  she  sprang  up  in  confusion,  and  has- 
tened away;  the  cold  moonlight  alone  filling  up  the 
space  where  so  much  beauty  and  modesty  had  stood,  a 
few  moments  before. 

As  I  went  back  to  Sir  Jasper,  I  sought  along  the 
gallery,  unsuccessfully,  for  the  picture  which  the  girl 
had  lost.  He  asked  impatiently,  why  she  was  so  long 
in  coming. 

m 

I  told  him  that  Lord  Malvern  had  sat  up  with  him, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  night ;  and  that  the  young 
woman,  being  very  much  fatigued,  had  gone  to  bed. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Harry,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  that  fellow.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stand  him 
much  longer.  They  are  a  bad  lot.  I  am  glad  you  did 
not  marry  his  sister,  as  Malvern  has  been  telling  me 
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that  you  would  have  done,  if  Frederick  had  not  made 
the  girl  jilt  you.  Exactly  what  I  should  expect  from 
her.  That  pompous  old  fool,  Rodborough,  has  no  more 
brains  than  his  precious  son.  As  well  throw  money  in 
the  fire,  as  bestow  it  upon  such  people.  How  different 
it  would  be  if  I  had  my  boy  Julian  Hying !  if  those  con- 
founded old  women  had  not  got  h"n  down  in  the 
Dingle,  and  if  the  General,  my  good  brother,  had  not, 
for  his  own  selfish  purposes,  helped  to  ruin  him  !  I 
never  will  forgive  one  of  them !" 

A  soft  step  at  his  side, — a  white  hand  laid  gently  on 
his  arm, — made  the  old  man  turn  round.  The  mild 
eyes  of  the  girl,  still  swimming  in  tears,  softened  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  V  he  said  hurriedly.  "  I  don't 
like  to  see  you  cry.  Do  you  Want  anything?  Is  it 
money  ?  Curse  me,  if  I  have  not  got  more  than  I  know 
how  to  dispose  of  properly.  It's  all  weariness  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  you 
•  and  Harry  Tudor  my  heirs,  and  disappoint  that  ras- 
cally puppy !" 

The  fair  girl  did  not  answer.  She  gave  him  the 
composing  medicine,  which  he  takes  when  fever  comes 
on,  and  he  is  restless  in  the  night ;  re-arranged  his  pil- 
lows, and  sat  down  beside  him.  The  old  man  went  on 
maundering  about  his  money,  and  how  he  meant  to 
leave  it,  till  he  slept.  Neither  of  us  spoke.  Once  or 
twice,  the  girl  drew  forth  the  ends  of  the  riband  from 
beneath  her  dress,  as  if  some  vain  hope  of  finding  the 
picture  had  occurred  to  her. 
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When  it  was  morning,  I  again  searched  diligently 
through  the  corridor,  and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but 
without  discovering  any  trace  of  what  was  missing. 
The  next  step  was  to  seek  out  Malvern,  and  insist  upon 
his  apologizing  for  his  conduct,  and  restoring  the  trin- 
ket, if  he  were  indeed  the  robber. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  did  not  go  to  my  fields  as  usual  that  morning,  but 
waited  until  Malvern's  toilet  was  completed,  and  he 
chose  to  come  down  to  breakfast.  He  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  me,  and  would  probably  have  taken  a 
still  longer  time  in  arranging  his  hair  and  moustaches, 
if  he  had  divined  that  I  intended  giving  him  the  plea- 
sure of  my  company. 

€€  Ah,  really,  now,  it  is  quite  delightful  to  see  you 
looking  so, — ah,  yes,  quite  like  a  gentleman,  Tudor ! 
You  are  going  to  give  yourself  a  holiday  ?— I  am  sure 
you  deserve  it.  Do  pour  out  the  coffee,  there's  a  good 
fellow !  How  uncommonly  disagreeable  the  old  gentle- 
man made  himself,  yesterday  ! — I  don't  really  believe  I 
can  put  up  with  him  if  he  is  not  more  civil.  Did  that 
foolish  little  thing  tell  you  how  I  startled  her  last  night  ? 
She  shouldn't  sleep  so  soundly ;  and — ah,  yes !  as  you 
are  such  friends,— just  advise  her  to  lock  her  door. 
Very  absurd  !  but  Sir  Jasper  doesn't  seem  to  fancy 
anything,  unless  she  gives  it  to  him ;  and  she  didn't 
hear  me  call,  so — yes !  I  forget  how  it  was  exactly,— I 
believe  I  looked  in; — not  much  ceremony  necessary 
with  that  class  of  people ;— but  I  sha'n't  forget  how  she 
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jumped  up  out  of  her  sleep,  and  called  you.  She 
seemed  to  understand  your  proceedings  better  a  good 
deal,  'pon  my  soul!  than  I  did;  for  she  ran  past  me, 
and  flung  herself  against  a  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs; 
and  I — ah,  yes ! — not  liking  to  interfere, — (as  I  said, 
from  the  first,  that  Robinson  Crusoe  look  of  yours  plays 
the  devil  with  the  women !) — seeing  I  wasn't  wanted/ 
—in  short,  that  I  was  better  out  of  the  way, — came 
back,  and  went  to  bed  quietly.  By  Jove !  I'd  had 
enough  of  sitting  up  with  the  surly  old  brute,  who 
hasn't  the  grace  to  acknowledge  what  a  horrid  deal  of 
inconvenience  he  has  subjected  me  to  lately." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  enquire  too  closely  into  your  be- 
haviour, Malvern.  On  one  condition,  I  will  not  press 
for  an  explanation  of  what,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  bear 
investigation,—- your  motive  for  annoying  the  quiet, 
timid  girl,  who  has  devoted  herself  to  Sir  Jasper  Egre- 
mont,"  I  said,  keeping  down,  with  great  difficulty,  my 
anger.  "  She  has  lost  some  trinket  which  she  values  ^- 
I  believe  it  is  a  picture ; — and  I  am  commissioned  by 
her  to  request  that  you  will  restore  it." 

"  My  dear  fellow !  nothing  would  please  me  better ; 
but  the  young  woman  is  quite  mistaken.  She  may 
have  lost  her  trinkets  in  running  after  you.  Ton  my 
soul,  I  can't  be  answerable  for  all  the  mischief  you  have 
done.  I  am  afraid,  Harry,  you  are  monstrously  im- 
prudent. You'll  get  into  a  scrape,  if  you  don't  take 
care.  Now  don't  give  yourself  the  airs  of  a  Paladin, 
about  this  trumpery  girl,  who  has  a  dozen  lovers,  no 
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doubt,  in  her  own  station.  Upon  my  word,  you  may 
say  what  you  like ; — you  won't  get  me  to  quarrel  with 
you  about  such  nonsense.  Lord !  she  liked  my  way  of 
talking  well  enough,  only  she  was  afraid  you  should 
see  she  was  pleased  with  the  trash  I  uttered ; — any- 
thing goes  down  with  that  milk-maidish  kind  of  beauty ; 
—  though,  really,  well,  certainly,  she  is  exceedingly 
handsome !  I  say,  old  fellow,  what  do  you  know  about 
her?" 

"  My  knowledge  of  this  poor  innocent  girl,"  I  said, 
u  extends  no  farther,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  than  to 
the  circumstances  connected  with  her  blameless  per- 
formance of  duty.  I  would  not  annoy  her  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  it, — as  you  did  yesterday,  without  a  shadow 
of  encouragement, — for  the  world." 

€€  Well,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  oblige  you  about  this 
picture,  but  it's  not  in  my  power,"  he  answered,  care* 
lessly.  "  I  should  have  thrown  it  in  the  fire,  and 
never  looked  at  it,  if  she  had  given  it  to  me.  That  is 
what  I  do  with  all  the  women's  keepsakes.  It's  such 
a  confounded  nuisance,  carrying  them  about  with  one, 
and  I'm  always  moving, — never  settled, — can't  stop  in 
a  place  three  months  without  being  bored  to  death.  I 
used  to  keep  their  letters  and  gloves  and  bracelets ; 
but  half  the  trinkets  were  not  worth  a  farthing,  and 
they  accumulated  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  last  I  asked 
my  man,  Jefferson,  —  (you  remember  him,  the  best 
valet  I  ever  had  in  my  life !) — I  said, €  Jefferson,  what 
did  your  last  master  do  with  these  sort  of  things  ? — I 
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can't —  no,  really,  —  carry  them  about  with  me  any 
longer:9  and  he  said,  yes  ! — 'that  Sir  Richard  always 
burned  them, — never  kept  one !' — so  we  made  a  roar- 
ing fire,  and  I  left  him  at  it.  I  could  not  stand  the 
odeur  of  the  singed  hair,  and  all  the  other  abomina- 
tions ;  but,  as  he  said,  it  was  soon  over.  I  was  sorry 
for  the  poor  dear  things,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  You 
are  too  tender-hearted,  a  great  deal,  Harry,  for  this 
sort  of  connection.  By  Jove !  if  you  take  my  advice, 
you'll  cut  and  run,  before  worse  comes  of  it.  I  should 
not  wonder,  in  the  least,  if  that  girl  took  you  in  to 
marry  her.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  been  doing 
what  I  could  to  unmask  her.  If  I'm  not  mistaken, 
she's  very  artful.  Those  white-skinned  women  often 
are.  How  on  earth  does  it  happen  that  you  have 
made  yourself  answerable  for  her  good  conduct,  and 
constituted  yourself  her  champion  ?"         **> . 

"  I  should  take  the  part  of  any  woman  whom  I  saw 
conducting  herself  with  propriety,  and  unable  to  defend 
herself.  I  warn  you,  Malvern,  that  I  will  not  suffer 
this  poor  girl  to  be  annoyed,"  I  said.  "  In  my  per- 
plexity at  finding  myself  sole  nurse  and  attendant  to 
your  crotchetty  relative,  I  placed  her  at  Heron  Cliff; 
and,  if  Sir  Jasper  is  too  feeble  to  protect  her,  the  duty 
devolves  upon  me." 

"  Oh,  hang  it !  I  shall  not  look  at  her  again,  since 
you  take  it  up  so  seriously, — and,  ah,  yes, — have  had 
the  start  of  me !  Upon  my  word,  I  am  getting  cur- 
sedly sick  of  the  whole  thing.     I  shall  wash  my  hands 
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of  it  altogether,  in  a  day  or  two.  Tell  the  little  woman, 
I'm  very  sorry,  but  she  must  look  for  her  picture,  and 
I  dare  say  she'll  find  it.  No  doubt,  it  has  got  into  one 
of  those  confounded  chinks  and  rat-holes ; — the  floors 
are  full  of  them.  Just  give  me  the  newspaper,  and  let 
me  know  when  you  are  ready,  and  we'll  go  up  in  bet- 
ter time  to  see  the  old  boy.  I  hope  he  won't  be  in 
such  a  confoundedly  crabbed  humour." 

When  I  came  back  to  dinner,  Malvern  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  I  asked  Mrs.  Saint  what  had  become  of 
him,  and  she  said  that  he  had  gone  out  with  his  gun 
soon  after  me.  I  waited,  in  momentary  expectation  of 
his  return,  till  the  Scotch  mist  which  had  been  falling 
changed  to  heavy  rain.  It  surprised  me  that  this 
thoughtless  being  should  run  the  risk  of  offending  Sir 
Jasper,  by  allowing  another  day  to  pass  without  enquir- 
ing after  him,  notwithstanding  the  disgrace  we  had  in- 
curred, in  consequence  of  the  time  spent  with  the  Er- 
skines.  He  was  not  in  sight,  however,  when,  at  last, 
unable  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  waiting  longer,  I 
set  off  without  him.  It  was  in  his  power  to  follow  me, 
and  I  left  word  with  my  housekeeper  that  he  would 
find  me  at  Heron  Cliff. 

As  I  expected,  Sir  Jasper  was  very  contemptuous, 
when  I  told  him  that  Malvern  had  gone  out  shooting, 
and  was  probably  detained  by  stress  of  weather,  at  the 
Warren. 

"  I  wonder  you  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  him, 
Harry!    For  my  part,  it  is  a  relief  not  to  set  eyes 
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upon  him.  Y&u  are  come.  This  tremendous  storm, 
it  appears,  did  not  keep  you  at  home,  like  a  woman 
or  a  baby.  There  is  that  poor  girl  going  about  as 
silently  as  a  mouse,  and  the  house  so  quiet  that  I  hare 
been  longing  to  hear  your  great  boots  on  the  stairs. 
That  contemptible  idiot's  paper  soles  make  no  noise. 
I  can't  bear  to  have  him  stealing  round  like  a  cat,  no 
one  can  tell  where.  I  don't  think  the  young  woman  is 
pleased  at  his  being  here.  If  he  comes  to-morrow,  I 
shall  'give  him  his  conge  decidedly.  I  am  tired  to 
death  of  his  nonsense,  and  too  weak  and  ill  even  to 
enjoy  making  a  fool  of  him." 

I  thought  the  old  man  looked  miserably  feeble,  but 
he  seemed  more  placid  than  usual,  watching  his  nurse's 
quiet  movements  about  the  room,  and,  now  and  then, 
speaking  kindly  either  to  her  or  to  me.  He  would 
not  listen  to  the  excuses  which  I  tried  to  frame  for 
Malvern,  and  desired  that  he  might  not  hear  his  name 
again.  The  girl's  fair  face  flushed  painfully,  when  I 
told  her  that  J  had  asked  him  for  the  trinket  which  she 
had  lost,  and  that  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  She 
sighed  heavily,  and  I  saw  her  looking  anxiously  to  the 
right  and  left,  as  if  still  hoping  to  find  it.  While  Sir 
Jasper  slept,  I  aided  her  in  the  search,  but  it  was  quite 
unsuccessful.  When  we  had  looked  vainly  along  the 
passage  and  on  the  stairs,  she  said  gently — "  It  is  of 
no  use.  The  picture  is  lost.  I  knew  it  from  the  first. 
Let  us  go  back  to  Sir  Jasper." 

He  was  still  sleeping,  and  she   stayed  in  the  ante- 
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room,   preparing  his  supper,  and  then  sat  down  to 
work.     I  marvelled,  as  I  observed  her,  what  was  to 
become  of  this  poor  girl,  when  her  present  task  was 
over.     She  hardly  seemed  to  have  a  thought  beyond 
the  duties  cof  the  moment,  and  abided  patiently  in  the 
gloomy  house,  beside  the  poor  feeble  old  man,  as  if 
satisfied  that  she  was  fulfilling  a  sacred  mission.    Yet 
no  tie  existed  between  them,  strong  enough  to  conquer 
his   habitual  selfishness.    With  returning  health,  on 
his  part,  I  had  no   doubt  that  all  softer  impressions 
would  disappear ;  and  the  old  miser  would  turn  us  all 
out  of  his  den,  without  distinguishing  between  Mal- 
vern's interested  attentions,  and  the  Christian  woman's 
ministrations  of  love  and  charity. 

I  had  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  while  standing 
by  the  fire,  opposite  to  her.     She  did  not  speak,  and 
her  brow,  on  which  I  had  lately  seen  so  many  emotions 
imprinted,  was  serene  and  open.      Her  countenance 
had  lost  its  impenetrable  mask ;  and  I  now  knew  that 
its  still  beauty  could  be   changed,  like  the  face  of  a 
deep  lake,  when  storms  pass  over  it.     I  had  seen  her 
cheeks  dyed  with  crimson  blushes — he*  soft  eyes  over- 
flowing with  tears ;  and,  however  calm  might  be  her 
present  bearing,  I  knew  her  to  be  susceptible  of  every 
feeling  of  offended  womanly  pride  and  outraged  mo- 
desty.   There  was  no  symptom  of  the  tempest  at  this 
moment;    and   I    concluded  that,    having  given  up 
the  hope   of  regaining  her  lost  treasure,  she  had  re- 
signed herself  to  the  deprivation,  with  her  usual  un- 
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pretending  philosophy;  for  she  looked  peaceful  and 
eren  happy. 

I  tried  to  induce  her  to  tell  me  from  what  source  she 
derived  the  sweet  contentment  which  shed  a  gleam 
oyer  the  most  repulsive  and  unpromising  circumstances 
of  her  situation.  The  dismal  house  to  which  I  had 
brought  her  was  scarcely  to  be  recognised.  Sir  Jasper's 
very  nature  seemed  changed.  I  trusted  that  he  would 
have  the  good  sense  to  keep  her  with  him,  and  not 
relapse  into  his  former  habits  of  sordid  penuriousness. 
Would  she  think  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  Dingle, 
if  he  wished  to  detain  her  ?  • 

"  No,"  she  said,  simply  and  firmly,  raising  her  clear 
eyes  to  mine.  "  If  Sir  Jasper  speaks  the  word,  I  shall 
remain.  I  hope  he  may.  This  place  does  not  appear 
lonely  to  me,  and  I  have  no  other  home.  The  poor 
ladies  in  the  Dingle  would  not  receive  me." 

This  intelligence  gave  me  considerable  concern; 
though  I  might  perhaps  have  foreseen  that  they 
would  be  offended  by  their  dependant  shewing  kind- 
ness to  a  mortal  enemy,  like  Sir  Jasper.  I  suppose 
I  looked  grieved  and  compassionate;  for  the  young 
girl  said,  presently — 

€€  Do  not  pity  me,  or  blame  yourself.  I  am  here  in 
the  path  of  duty.  Whithersoever  it  may  lead,  I  must 
pursue  it    You  would  not  have  me  desert  him  ?" 

She  looked  straight  through  the  open  door  into  the 
old  man's  chamber*  with  such  an  expression  of  kindness 
and  affection  on  her  face  that  I  wondered  at  my  ever 
having  fancied  it  an  insensible  one. 
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"  I  feaj,"  I  answered,  i»  a  low  tone,  "  that  Sir 
Jasper  does  not  deserve  your  charitable  devotion.  I 
must  blame  myself  for  taking  you  away  from  your 
friends  to  serve  one,  who,  I  have  evexy  reason  to  be- 
lieve, will  feel  no  lasting  gratitude  for  any  good  offices 
rendered  to  him/' 

That  must  be  as  God  wills !"  she  said,  solemnly. 
We  ought  to  act  neither  for  the  hope  of  reward,  nor 
from  the  fear  of  punishment ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can, 
rightly — and  then  leave  the  issue  in  His  hands."  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Tou  may  be  mistaken.  He 
can  pierce  the  hardest  heart,  and  change  our  stubborn 
nature.  Lately,  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  poor  old  man 
had  better  thoughts  in  his  mind.  He  loves  and  watches 
for  you,  I  am  certain."  Her  calm  features  were  dis- 
turbed. "  I  do  not  believe,"  she  said  hurriedly, €t  that 
he  would  cast  me  out,  like  a  stranger." 

At  that  moment,  Sir  Jasper  awoke  and  called  for 
her.  She  subdued  her  agitation,  and  went  to  him  im- 
mediately. Presently  his  feeble  voice  summoned  me 
also.  We  sat  by  his  bedside  talking.  He  seemed  more 
cheerful  than  usual,  and  did  not  again  allude  to  Mal- 
vern's absence.  The  fair  girl  attended  upon  him  with 
a  warmth  of  affection  which  elicited  a  return,  even 
from  the  churlish  invalid.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
head,  and  murmured  some  kind  of  thanks,  which,  from 
any  other  lips,  would  have  sounded  like  a  blessing. 

I  did  not  leave  him  till  late  at  night,  when  he  ap- 
peared tired  of  conversation,  and  disposed  to  sleep. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Heavy  clouds  were  blowing  up  before  a  strong  westerly 
wind,  and  scuds  of  rain  driving  past.  It  did  not  sur- 
prise me  that  Sally  and  Thomas  had  heard  no  tidings 
of  Malvern*  Doubtless  he  [  had  accepted  Harding's 
hospitable  offers,  and  stayed  to  sleep  at  the  Warren,  in 
preference  to  crossing  the  moor. 


Malvern  came  home,  the  next  morning,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  himself.  He  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the  account  which  I  thought 
it  right  to  give  him,  of  Sir  Jasper's  serious  displeasure; 
but  followed  me  out  into  the  fields,  talking  incessantly. 
I  advised,  partly  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  him,  that 
l^e  should  atone  for  his  remissness  by  an  early  visit  at 
Heron  Cliff;  but  he  was  either  indifferent  or  obstinate, 
and  said  that  we  had  better  go  together,  at  the  ordi- 
nary time,  when  my  work  was  over.  I  thought  he  was 
probably  afraid  to  face  the  passionate  and  vindictive 
old  man  alone. 

Harding  had  not  been  at  home,  the  day  before,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  Warren;  and  it  appeared  to  me  rather 
incomprehensible  why  he  did  not  return  at  once.  He 
brought  back  no  game  with  him,  and  admitted  that 
he  had  not  even  fired  off  his  gun.  He  was  somewhat 
mysterious  concerning  his  proceedings ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  his  rambling  remarks,  as  he  lounged  about 
the  meadows,  he  communicated  a  good  deal  more  than 
he  had  intended  to  make  me  acquainted  with,  at  first. 
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Why,  you  would  not  have  had  me  leave  that  poor 
thing  alone,  Tudor  ? — You  forget  what  a  night  it  was, 
and  she  certainly  expected  me  to  stop.     You  would 
have  laughed  to  see  me  going  round  the  house  with 
her.     It  is  such  a  lonely  situation ; — and  she  told  me, 
yes,  quite  a  shocking  story,  of  her  having  had  to  de- 
fend the  place,  and  fire  off  a  gun,  once,  when  there 
•were  robbers  on  the  premises.     I  let  her  go  first, — yes, 
really !     It  quite  amused  me  to  observe  her,  locking 
the  doors  and  trying  the   shutter-bolts.     You  don't 
mean  that  that  woman  would  not  have  seen  if  there  had 
been  a  man  lurking  in  one  of  those  confoundedly  dark 
holes  and  corners  ? — I  asked  her, — -just  to  hear  what  she 
would  say, — what  she  would  do  if  she  met  with  one  ? 
— and  she  answered, — I  declare,  it  quite  startled  me, — » 
that  she  should  not  hesitate  about  shooting  him.      On 
my  soul,  I  believe  it !     I  looked  at  her  very  respect- 
fully,  I  can  tell  you,  as  she  went  about  with  Harding's 
gun  in  her  hand,  and  the  courage  of  a  lioness  in  her 
step  and  countenance." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Malvern,  you  seem  to  have  been  a 
very  stalwart  protector !"  I  said,  laughing.  "  Mrs. 
Harding,  by  your  description,  decidedly  took  the  lead 
in  your  round  of  investigation." 

"  To  be  sure  she  did,"  replied  Malvern,  unconcern- 
edly. "  It  was  not  Xny  house,  you  know ;  and  she  knew 
her  way  capitally; — but,  Tudor,  just  listen  to  me: — I 
want  to  tell  you  something  remarkable.  Do  let  that 
man  alone  1 — he  will  fix  that  stake  quite  as  well  without 

e  8 
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your  interference ;  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
those  Roman  Catholic  priests.  By  Jove !  I  met  two 
of  them  at  the  Warren,  and  you  can't  think  how  civil 
they  were,  and  what  an  interest  they  seemed  to  take  in 
me.  They  asked  me,— yes,  I  dare  say,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred questions.  Of  course,  I  told  them  that  Sir  Jas- 
per's leaving  everything  to  me  was  nearly  a  matter  of 
certainty ;  and  with  what  distinction  he  treated  me.  I 
don't  desire  to  see  two  pleasanter  men;  and  Mrs. 
Harding  was  quite  gratified  by  my  stopping  to  do  the 
honours  for  her,  and  dine  with  them.  I  had  not  an 
idea — no,  not  the  slightest, — that  I  should  get  on  so 
famously.  It  was  rather  out  of  my  line,  but  I  soon  fell 
in  with  their  way  of  talking ;  and  it  flattered  them 
amazingly  to  see  that  I  really  enjoyed  their  conversa- 
tion,— I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have  stood  it  long, — 
but  just  for  an  hour  or  two.  They  went  away  in  all 
the  horrid  weather,  across  the  country,  quite  early.  I 
was  amazingly  struck  with  some  of  their  remarks.  I 
exposed  them  on  one  or  two  points ; — a  child  might 
have  seen  through  their  arguments ! — and  they  looked 
puzzled.  Yes  !  they  had  to  go  back,  and  begin  on  a 
fresh  scent ; — but,  on  the  whole,  really,  some  of  their 
notions  were  rather  surprising.  About  their  church, — 
I  suppose  there's  no  doubt  of  its  antiquity  ?  They  went 
back  hundreds  of  years,  and  quoted  loads  of  books  to 
prove  every  fact  they  stated ;  and  I, — just  skimmed 
over  the  ground  and  knocked  them  down  like  ninepins ! 
— Lord,  how  they  stared ! — but  sometimes, — they  didn't 
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perceive  it, — but  I  was  uncommonly  startled.  That's 
not  a  comfortable  view  of  theirs,  that,  if  they  are  right, 
we  all  are  so  deucedly  wrong ! — and  they  seemed  dread- 
fully in  earnest.  If  it  was  not  too  much  trouble,  I 
should  rather  enjoy  getting  up  some  of  the  books  they 
talk  of,— cramming,  as  we  used  to  do,  at  college, — and 
having  a  regular  stand-up  fight  with  them." 

"  Bight  or  wrong,  Malvern,  I  advise  you  to  leave 
these  gentlemen's  arguments  uncontrov&rted  :M — I  said, 
considerably  amused  by  his  absurdity,  though  he  was 
looking  profoundly  grave.  "  Mr.  Tremenheere,  whom 
I  have  seen  at  the  Warren,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  man 
likely  to  alter  his  opinions  easily ;  and,  while  you  are 
wasting  your  time  in  rambling  about  the  country,  you 
stand  a  chance  of  losing  the  inheritance  from  Sir  Jas- 
per Egremont,  for  which,  I  suspect,  the  Priests  have 
been  paying  court  to  you." 

Malvern  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  "  Never  fear 
Harry  1  Depend  upon  it,  I  shall  whip  in,  at  the  last. 
No  man  understands  the  value  of  time  better  than  I  do ; 
-—though,  sometimes,  I  declare,  you're  quite  right,  it's 
inconceivable  how  I  waste  it  I  Are  you  ready  ? — Suppose 
we  set  out  ? — I  would  rather  you  came  with  me.  I  am 
not  jealous,  though  you  have  had  a  day  to  come  over 
the  old  gentleman  without  me.  But  I  know  my  game. 
I  could  play  it  with  my  eyed  shut.  I  dare  say,  I  should 
manage  quite  as  well  as  that  poor  thing  at  the  Warren, 
if  I  could  not  see  at  all.  It's  just  knowing  how  to  im- 
prove the  occasion ;   as  a  sanctified  old  aunt  of  mine 
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used  to  say.    By  the  bye,  the  Priests  were  off,  last 
night,  before  Harding  came  back.     He  was  at  home, 
after  all,  just  as  we  were  shutting  up  the  doors.      How 
he  laughed  at  seeing  me  going  about  with  his  wife ! 
We  sat  up  pretty  late,  talking,  after  she  was  gone  to 
bed.     I  did  not  face  her,  this  morning.     In  fact,  I  had 
done  what  I  went  over  for ; — learned,  pretty  nearly,  all 
I  wanted  to  know ; — so,  what  was  the  use  of  staying-  ? — 
You  cannot  thirfk  how  early  I  was  up ;  and,  as  I  could  not 
make  much  of  a  toilet,  I  came  away  directly*    She  can't 
see ; — at  least,  so  you  say ; — but  still,  I  can't  breakfast 
comfortably,  without  a  little  more  preparation  than  •  I 
was  able  to  bestow  on  my  appearance,  when  a  lady  is 
at  the  head  of  the  table.     I  sha'n't  go  there  again ; — at 
least,  I  think  not ; — I  don't  see  why  I  should ;  and  Sir 
Jasper  must  not  be  neglected.     It's  four  o'clock ;   and 
that  divine  housekeeper  of  yours  will  be  in  a  fury  if 
we  keep  dinner  waiting." 

As  I  was  anxious  to  give  him  every  chance  of  re- 
gaining the  favour  of  his  irascible  relative,  I  did  not 
interpose  any  delay  to  his  wishes ;  but,  after  giving  some 
parting  directions  to  the  labourers,  went  back  with  him 
to  the  house.  Thence,  scarcely  an  hour  afterwards,— 
Malvern  appearing  determined  not  to  go  without  me, — 
we  started  together  for  Heron  Cliff. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sir  Jasper  was,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  temper  than 
ever.  I  could  heartily  sympathise  with  him  in  the  ir- 
ritation occasioned  by  Malvern's  absurdities.  What  is 
rather  amusing,  at  first,  in  him,  grows,  after  a  time, 
revolting ;  and  there  is  a  selfish  hardness  about  his  cha- 
racter which  becomes  more  apparent,  as  the  slight  in- 
terest he  affects  to  feel  in  the  concerns  of  others,  wears 
off  or  is  laid  aside. 

The  young  girl  did  not  enter  the  apartment  while  we 
remained  there.  I  saw  her  only  for  a  moment  during 
the  evening.  Sir  Jasper,  though  he  is  usually  impa- 
tient at  her  absence,  now  took  no  notice  of  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  approved  of  her  keeping  out  of  Malvern's 
way ;  for,  when  a  low  tap  was  heard  at  the  ante-room 
door,  he  sent  me  to  open  it,  and  received  from  me, 
without  comment,  the  light  repast  which,  at  that  hour, 
his  nurse  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  to  him.  He 
was  speaking  very  bitterly  when  I  returned  to  the 
chamber,  and  Malvern's  countenance  wore  an  expres- 
gion  of  malignity  which  I  had  not  noticed  in  it  before. 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  Harry,  why  you  leave  me  with 
this  fellow  1"  the  old  man  said,  becoming,  as  usual, 
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more  polite  and  affectionate  to  me,  in  proportion  to  the 
dislike  exhibited  in  his  manner  towards  my  compa- 
nion. "  You  must  have  the  patience  of  Job  to  bear 
with  him  at  the  Farm ;  and,  upon  my  soul,  I  think  he 
might  be  more  moderate  in  the  length  of  his  visits. 
Pray,  Sir,  do  you  consider  to  what  an  expense  you  are 
putting  your  entertainer;  and  how  extremely. unlikely 
it  is  that  you  will  ever  be  in  a  position  to  repay  him  1 
for  the  outlay  and  inconvenience  to  which  he  is  sub- 
mitting ?  Don't  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  to  stop 
longer  than  you  like  on  my  account !  I  assure  you*  I 
don't  in  the  least  expect  you  to  destroy  your  constitu- 
tion by  remaining  in  this  land  of  barrenness.  In  my 
opinion,  the  sooner  you  go  back  to  your  fashionable 
friends,  the  better.  I  can't  conceive  how  they  have 
got  on  at  all  without  you,  since  you  are,  judging  by 
your  own  assertion,  such  a  prodigious  favourite.  I 
can't  bear  to  deprive  them  of  your  society !" 

Even  Malvern's  conceit  did  not  blind  him  to  the  old 
man's  ironical  meaning. 

"I  am  really  shocked/'  he  said  " to  have  intruded 
upon  Tudor ;  but  he  is  such  a  good  fellow,  I  believe, 
'pon  my  soul,  he  will  be  devilish  sorry  to  lose  me; 
and,  as  there  is  no  hotel  or  boarding-house  to  put  up 
at* — not  even  a  decent  lodging  near, — I  don't  see, — . 
no,  really, — what  else  I  could  have  done.  But,  since 
you  can  spare  me, — eh?— I  suppose,  well!  I  must 
begin  to  look  about  me.  I  should  have  been  off  long 
ago,  only  I  was  so  uncommonly  anxious  to  see  you 
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better,  that  I  couldn't, — no,  really! — I  wouldn't,  for 
any  consideration,  have  left  the  neighbourhood,  while 
you  were  so  great  an  invalid." 

"  Well,  I'm  better,  thank  you ; — wonderfully  bet-* 
ter !  I  daresay  I  shall  be  as  well  as  ever  next  week," 
answered  the  old  man,  his  grey  eyes  twinkling  at  the 
perception  of  Malvern's  unwillingness  to  leave  the 
field  open  for  other  pretenders  to  his  favour.  "  I'm  in 
capital  hands  you  see.  No  one  could  desire  better 
nurses.  I  dare  say  Harry  will  come  oftener,  when  he 
knows  that  I  depend  upon  his  visits ;  and  the  young 
woman,  as  I  told  you  the  other  day,  never  leaves  me. 
I  shall  do  very  well ;  so,  as  I  was  saying,  don't  let  my 
state  of  health  be  any  impediment  to  your  taking  what- 
ever little  excursion  you  may  happen  to  fancy.  If  a 
change  for  the  worse  should  occur, — though  I  don't 
expect  it, — let  me  beg  you  won't  trouble  yourself  to 
come  posting'  across  the  country  to  attend  my  funeral. 
I  don't  wish  to  put  any  one  to  inconvenience  about  it ; 
and  shall  leave  directions  with  Harry  to  have  me 
placed  quietly  in  my  grave,  without  any  parade  or  non- 
sense. I  dare  say  he  won't  let  me  lie  in  a  pauper's 
coffin;  but  it's  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me 
what  becomes  of  these  old  bones ;  and  I  certainly 
should  not  think  of  going  to  unnecessary  expense 
about  them,  when  I  have  not  laid  out  a  shilling  these 
ten  years  in  outside  show,  for  their  benefit." 

Malvern  looked  excessively  annoyed,  but  did  not 
venture  to  contradict  his  eccentric  relative.    He  was 
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very  gloomy  all  the  evening,  and,  when  Sir  Jasper,  at 
night,  pointedly  bade  him  good-bye,  he  took  no  notice 
of  his  manner,  beyond  saying  that  he  should,  most 
certainly,  see  him  again  before  his  departure.  As  I 
did  not  give  him  any  invitation  to  prolong  his  visit,  he 
made  an  ostentatious  display,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, of  packing  his  portmanteau  and  various  para- 
phernalia, which  I  promised  to  send  when  ready,  to 
the  road-side  public-house,  three  miles  distant,  where 
the  coach  passes.  I  could  see  that  he  only  wanted  a 
pretence  to  linger ;  but  I  diligently  acted  up  to  the  in- 
junction, to  speed  the  parting  guest.  Even  Sally  was 
so  delighted  at  getting  rid  of  our  troublesome  inmate, 
that  she  most  readily  assisted  in  his  packing,  which 
certainly  would  have  occupied  at  least  a  week,  if  we 
had  not  forwarded  his  preparations  for  leaving  the 
Farm,  with  hearty  good-will. 

I  was  somewhat  dismayed,  in  the  afternoon,  by  the 
unpromising  appearance  of  the  weather.  Heavy  rain 
commenced  falling,  and  the  clouds  had  been  gathering 
up,  for  several  days,  from  an  unfavourable  quarter.  I 
feared  Malvern  would  make  this  an  excuse  for  post- 
poning his  departure.  He  was  not,  however,  at  the 
Farm,  when  I  came  home  from  my  fields,  but  had 
left  word  with  Sally  that  he  should  spend  the  evening 
with  Sir  Jasper.  The  aspect  of  the  sky  had  alarmed 
him,  and  he  had  set  off  in  an  interval  between  the 
showers,  hoping  that  I  should  follow  him. 

I  did  not  hurry  myself;  and,  by  the  time  that  I  had 
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dined,  the  whole  heavens  were  obscured  with  vapour, 
and  it  rained  in  torrents.  Sir  Jasper  seemed  to  be 
very  uneasy,  when  I  arrived  at  Heron  Cliff,  respecting 
the  works  at  the  head  of  the  Dingle,  and  was  extremely 
angry  with  Malvern  for  not  being  able  to  give  him  any 
information  respecting  the  height  to  which  the  water 
had  risen;  though,  it  appeared,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  he  had  chosen  that  circuitous  way  of  approach- 
ing the  mansion,  and  had  heard  from  the  work-people 
that  danger  was  apprehended  to  the  new  buildings. 

"Have  you  no  eyes,  Sir? — Could  you  see  nothing 
but  those  varnished  boots  ? — One  would  suppose  you 
had  dressed  yourself  for  spending  the  afternoon  with 
those  confounded  old  women  in  the  Dingle.  Have 
you  been  drinking  tea  with  Matty  and  Winny  Haw- 
thorne ?  Hang  me,  if  I  should  mind  the  place  being 
flooded,  if  they  were  carried  down  the  stream  along 
with  the  machinery  1" 

Malvern's  temper  appeared  peculiarly  irritable.  I 
believe  he  fancied  that  his  chance  of  winning  the  game 
he  was  playing,  had  now  become  very  precarious ;  and 
he  cared  less  about  the  loss  of  every  stake  he  had  put 
down,  than  for  the  impending  mortification  of  having 
to  give  up  his  post  at  the  table  to  another.  Sir  Jas- 
per's remarks  grew  every  instant  m6re  galling.  His 
wet  walk  had  not  put  the  Viscount  in  a  better  humour. 
He  was  full  of  womanish  apprehensions  of  taking  cold, 
which  particularly  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
old  man,  who,  when  in  health,  had  fearlessly  exposed 
himself  to  every  vicissitude  of  weather. 
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"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,  Sir.  Don't  think  of 
sitting  up  later  than  you  feel  inclined.  You  had  better 
go  home,  and  get  to  bed.  The  night  is  more  likely  to 
become  worse  than  to  improve.  Don't  fancy  I  wish  to 
detain  you.  Harry  Tudor  is  a  different  kind  of  man. 
I  warrant,  his  boots  are  an  inch  thick,  and  his  coat  of  a 
texture  that  will  turn  off  the  rain.  He  has  a  constitution 
of  iron,  I'll  be  bound ;  but  you  look  sickly,  and  should 
take  care  of  yourself.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  I  feel 
any  particular  interest  in  the  subject.  I  am  a  plain 
person,— one  of  a  few  words ; — and  if  they  were  the 
last  I  had  to  speak,  I  should  say,  your  ways  don't  suit 
me.  I  like  a  man  to  look  like  a  man,  and  to  speak  to 
the  point ; — not  to  grin  and  chatter,  like  a  Frenchman 
or  a  monkey.  If  you  had  come  here  and  said,  '  Sir 
Jasper  Egremont,  you're  a  cursed  old  screw ; — but  you 
are  dying.  You  must  leave  your  money  to  somebody. 
I  am  as  nearly  related  to  you  as  any  person  living ;  and 
I  don't  know  where  to  go  for  a  guinea :'— upon  my 
word,  Sir,  you  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to  be 
my  heir  than  now,  when  you  have  been  wasting  oceans 
of  palaver  upon  me.  It  won't  go  down !  I  can't  swal- 
low it !" 

Malvern's  face  blanched  with  rage.  Sir  Jasper, 
however,  gave  him  no  time  to  speak.  He  went  on, 
working  himself  up  more  and  more,  every  moment. 

"  There  is  nothing  on  earth  I  hate  so  much  as  a  man 
who  uses  ten  words  when  one  would  serve  his  purpose. 
Some  do  it  from  folly,  others  from  perversity ;  but  it's 
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a  deuced  piece  of  extravagance ;— and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
in  your  case,  that  when  you  have  ended,  a  man's  no 
nearer  getting  at  your  real  meaning  than  before  you 

Don't  you  see  that  every  syllable  you  speak  lessens 
your  chance  of  obtaining  what  alone  you  came  for  ?  A 
precious  fool  I  must  be,  to  think  of  leaving  land  or 
money  to  you,  when  you've  neither  gratitude  nor  good 
feeling,  nor  propriety  of  conduct,— not  even  cunning 
to  hide  your  natural  deficiencies  ! 

"  Harry,  why  don't  you  take  away  the  fellow  with 
you?  He'll  get  nothing  by  staying.  And  tell  that 
young  woman  to  come  back,  whom  he  has  frightened 
out  of  my  sight  by  his  confounded  nonsense.  I  have 
noticed  that  she  has  not  come  into  the  room,  either  to- 
day or  yesterday,  since  he  has  been  in  the  house.  She 
has  more  sense  in  her  little  finger,  than  this  precious 
cousin  of  mine  in  his  scented,  made-up  person.  I  do 
not  believe  she  says  as  many  words  in  a  fortnight,  as 
he  does  in  five  minutes.  I  hate  great  talkers.  I  shall 
get  on  very  well  with  Harry  and  the  girl — what's  her 
name  ?  Tell  her  to  come  to  me  directly.  I  want  to 
know  how  she  is  put  down  ip  the  registry  of  the  place 
where  she  was  born.  She  won't  be  afraid  of  you,  Harry ; 
— and  just  give  me  some  papers  that  you're  concerned 
in,  out  of  the  left-hand  corner  pigeon-hole  of  that  old 
bureau,  to  look  over  while  you  are  gone." 

Malvern,  who  does  not  understand  Sir  Jasper's  caustic 
humour  as  well  as  myself,  has  always  been  disposed  to 
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*•  give  entire  credit  to  the  fiction  of  a  will  in  my  favour, 
to  which  the  old  man  constantly  alludes,  when  he  means 
to  torment  his  heir-expectant.  He  was  equally  credu- 
lous now,  when  Sir  Jasper  announced  his  intention  of 
adding  a  codicil  immediately,  in  favour  of  his  nurse. 
As  if  quite  beside  himself  with  jealous  fury,  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  drew  forth  what 
I  knew,  from  the  end  of  sable  riband  attached  to  it, 
must  be  the  picture  which  the  poor  girl  had  lost. 

"  The  young  woman  may  have  some  difficulty,"  he 
said,  "  in  proving  that  she  has  any  right  to  a  name  at 
alL  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  Sir  Jasper,  as  a  mem- 
ber, however  unworthy,  of  your  family,  to  ascertain 
how  the  picture  of  your  son  came  into  this  person's 
possession.  I  have  been  at  considerable  trouble : — I 
have  not  minded  the  weather,  nor,  in  short,  any  im- 
pediments. When  you  thought  me  effeminate,  I  was 
crossing  that  bleak  moor,  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  the 
truth  out  of  the  girl's  connections,  with  whom  she  was 
placed  when  first  brought  over  to  this  country.  Tudor 
knows  the  people; — in  fact,  he  introduced  me.  I 
learned,  yes,  nearly  all  I  wanted  to  discover ;  but  I 
hesitated; — I  Was  not  sure  that  you  would  be  pleased 
at  hearing  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon 
you : — and  I  was  afraid  of  some  mistake ; — I  like  to  be 
accurate.  But,  having  a  clue, — (no  other  reason,  upon 
my  honour,  would  have  induced  me  to  spend  an  hour, 
this  uncommonly  wet  afternoon,  with  those  fiery  old 
termagants  in  the  Dingle), — having  seen  the  girl  wear 
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this  round  her  neck, — I  put  the  question  to  them  ;  and 
in  short,  it  appears,  as  I  expected,  that  poor  Julian  is 
said,  by  these  women,  to  have  left  a  child ; — and  that, 
according  to  their  assertion,  this  person,  whom  they 
have  contrived  to  smuggle  into  the  house,  and  who  has 
had  the  art  to  ingratiate  herself  into  your  favour, — is 
your  son's  natural  daughter." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Malvern  placed  the  picture 
which  he  had  been  holding  concealed  in  his  hand,  in 
that  of  Sir  Jasper  Egremont. 

For  a  moment,  the  father  saw  nought  [but  the  open 
brow,  fair  hair,  and  speaking  eyes  of  his  dead  son. 
His  hand  trembled,  and  the  first  tears  he  had  shed  for 
years  found  a  passage  down  the  rugged  furrows  of  his 
cheek,  and  fell  upon  the  glass  of  the  miniature.  Hiding 
the  picture  among  the  bed-clothes,  he  said,  slowly : — 
"  Bring  the  woman  hither !" 

He  looked  towards  me,  as  he  spoke ;  and  my  heart, 
for  the  first  time,  inclined  in  his  favour.  1  felt  sorry 
that  he  misjudged  me,  as  his  reproachful  glance  met 
mine.  I  would  have  refuted  Malvern's  statement,  but 
the  old  man  refused  to  listen.  He  only  repeated  his 
mandate.  Just  at  that  moment, — fancying,  I  believe, 
that  we  were  gone, — the  girl  entered. 

Her  fair  young  face  appeared  very  sorrowful.  I 
made  a  sign  to  her  to  come  nearer,  and  she  obeyed  me, 
— avoiding  Malvern,  and  standing  by  my  side.  Sir 
Jasper  looked  at  her  very  earnestly,  and,  for  a  moment, 
some  emotion  of  a  painful  kind  crossed  his  features. 
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She  raised  her  eyes  anxiously  towards  his,  but  did  not 
speak* 

"  I  wish  to  know/9  he  said  at  length,  in  a  hollow 
voice, t€  by  what  name  you  call  yourself?" 

The  poor  girl  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

"  My  name/9  she  answered, "  is  Grace.  I  scarcely 
know  whether  I  have  a  right  to  any  other." 

She  looked  up  timidly.  Sir  Jasper  drew  forth  the 
picture,  and,  without  again  glancing  at  the  face,— the 
sight  of  which  had  for  a  moment  unmanned  him,— 
showed  her  the  name  of  Julian  Egremont,  with  the 
date  of  his  early  death,  woven  in  golden  letters,  among 
plaited  hair  of  two  mangled  colours,  at  the  back  of  the 
portrait. 

€t  I  hope,"  he  said,  in  a  low  hissing  voice,  "  you 
have  not,  even  in  your  dreams,  had  the  confidence  to 
add  that  name— my  son's— to  your  own.  You  have  a 
right  to  your  mother's  name.  Take  that.  Go  to  her 
kindred,  if  they  will  have  you !  But  never  let  me  see 
your  face  in  this  house  again." 

The  young,  fair  creature,  thus  savagely  rebuked,  did 
not  utter  a  syllable.  She  cast  upon  Sir  Jasper  a  look 
of  indescribable  tenderness.  Those  usually  calm  fea- 
tures were  all  expression ;  but  his  heart  was  closed 
against  her.  The  glance  of  his  eye  was  cold  and  hard 
as  steel.  She  held  out  her  hand,  imploringly,  for  the 
picture ;  but  Sir  Jasper  clutched  it  with  a  vehement 
gesture  which  almost  crushed  the  fragile  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed,  and  held  it  fast. 
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Grace  Egremont — (I  can  call  her  by  no  other  name) 
—folded  her  arms  meekly,  and,  without  a  word  or 
murmur,  left  the  chamber. 

€€  And  you,  Sir !" — the  old  man  coldly  observed  to 
me — "  I  wish  you  good  night*  I  must  get  on  as  I  can. 
You  leave  me  in  precious  company — but  I'm  better,  I 
have  had  enough  of  nursing.  It  all  comes  of  your  con- 
sorting with  those  confounded  old  cats  in  the  Dingle. 
To  foist  that  base-born  brat  upon  me,  as  Julian  Egre- 
mont's  child ! — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir !" 
he  added,  turning  to  Lord  Malvern.  ts  You  have 
done  me  a  service  which  I  shall  not  forget — though 
curse  me  if  I  don't  believe  you  had  a  devilish  bad 
motive  for  it !  As  it  is  raining  so  hard,  'you  may  as 
well  stop  to-night;  and  Harry — Captain  Tudor,  I 
mean— rcan  send  up  your  scent-bottles  and  hair-brushes. 
But  mind,  before  sunset  to-morrow,  the  house  must  be 
clear.  I'm  not  fond  of  staying  company;  and  I'm 
better,  and  shall  be  about,  you'll  see,  and  quite  myself, 
again,  in  a  day  or  two." 


'  Sir  Jasper  was  too  much  excited  to  listen  to  a  word 
of  explanation.  I  did  not  wait  to  remonstrate  with 
him,  but  went  to  look  for  the  kind  being  whose  patient 
attendance  upon  him  had  not  blotted  out  the  stain  at- 
tached to  her  birth  and  connection  with  the  objects  of 
his  hatred,  in  the  estimation  of  the  revengeful  old  man. 
The  discovery  of  her  relationship  to  the  Egremont 
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family,  had  astonished  me  as  much  as  himself;  though 
I  now  wondered  that  I  had  not  guessed  some  power- 
ful incentive  of  duty,  some  strong  natural  affection  to 
hare  been  at  work,  such  as  could  alone  carry  her 
through  her  painful  task.  While  I  hastened  through 
the  passages  of  the  old  house,  my  mind  was  full  of  the 
thoughts  awakened  by  the  knowledge  of  her  real  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  place;  and  my  interest  and 
compassion  for  the  fate  of  this  fair  young  scion  of  a 
decaying  stock  increased,  as  I  sought  for  her  every- 
where unsuccessfully.  ; 

The  storm  was  raging  wildly  out  of  doors*  I  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  her  being  exposed  to  it ;  but  not 
a  creature  was  visible  except  Thomas,  whom,  as  usual,  I 
could  not  understand.  Hastily  telling  him  that  I  was 
going  back  to  the  farm,  and  that  he  might  remain 
where  he  was,  I  left  the  mansion.  Angry  as  I  could 
not  help  feeling  with  Sir  Jasper,  I  would  not  abandon 
him  entirely  to  the  services  of  so  senseless  a  being  as 
Malvern.  Even  the  idiot  must  have  some  superior  idea 
of  making  himself  useful,  since  Grace  had  chosen  him 
for  her  assistant.  The  night  also  was  so  inclement,  that 
I  did  not  like  the  poor  feeble  old  man  to  go  abroad  in 
4fcie  midst  of  the  torrents  of  rain  that  were  falling. 

I  was  thoroughly  drenched  with  the  drippings  from 
the  trees,  before  I  got  through  the  woods,  which  no- 
where excluded  the  tempest.  The  wind  moaned  dis- 
mally among  the  branches,  and  the  straight  pine  steins 
creaked  and  groaned  and  bent  before  the  strong  blast 
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The  pathways  were  saturated  with .  moisture.  It  ap- 
peared most  probable  that  the  poor  girl,  driven  forth 
so  inhumanly,  would  attempt  to  return  to  her  former 
protectors,  who  could  hardly,  under  the  circumstances, 
refuse  her  an  asylum ;  but  I  shuddered,  as  I  thought 
of  her  threading  her  way  through  the  wet  and  tangled 
copses,  and  down  the  steep  slippery  descent  into  the 
Dingle,  on  such  a  night. 

Neither  moon  nor  stars  were  visible.  If  I  had  not 
known  every  step  of  the  way,  I  could  hardly  have 
found  it ;  but  I  went  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  of  overtaking  her.  The  sound  of  the  stream, 
much  louder  than  usual,  mingled  with  the  plashing  of 
the  heavy  rain-drops  among  the  leaves  and  branches.  As 
I  proceeded,  the  path  became  more  difficult,  till,  for  a 
woman's  foot,  it  seemed  almost  impracticable.  Each 
instant,  too,  the  roar  of  the  water  grew  louder.  Just 
as  I  reached  its  course,  the  clouds,  parting  for  a  mo- 
ment, allowed  the  moon  to  shine  with  a  pale,  sickly 
gleam  upon  the  ravine. 

I  did  not  know  what  mischief  the  rising  of  the  stream 
had  done  to  the  machinery  of  Sir  Jasper's  new  works 
in  the  Dingle ;  but  my  slight  fabric  of  a  bridge  had 
been  entirely  swept  away.  Hardly  any  vestige  re- 
mained of  the  path  along  the  bank  on  this  side  of  the 
rivulet ;  and  the  rain  had  washed  down  the  soil  from 
above,  and  strewn  it  with  stones,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  increase  its  insecurity. 
The  white-walled  cottage,  however,  stood  perfectly 
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unharmed  on  the  opposite  margin,  with  the  turbulent 
flood  rushing  past  the  garden,  and  the  walks  con- 
verted into  channels  of  running  water.  The  silence 
of  the  place  was  so  profound,  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  me  as  if  the  persecuted  girl  could  have  recently 
disturbed  its  occupants,  with  her  tale  of  wrong  and 
misery. 

The  dwelling,  indeed,  was  so  completely  cut  off  from 
the  spot  where  I  was,  that,  after  a  moment's  considera- 
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tion,  I  felt  convinced  she  would  not,  if  she  had  come 
thus  far,  have  attempted  to  cross  over.  Between  me 
and  the  cottage,  whitened  by  the  gleam  of  moonlight, 
a  foaming  river  was  pouring  along,  sweeping  widely 
beyond  where  the  bending  ash-boughs,  now  shattered 
by  the  force  of  the  current,  had  once  spanned  the 
stream.  A  single  false  step  might  have  been  attended 
with  so  much  danger,  that  I  surveyed  the  desolate 
scene  with  dread.  In  a  dozen  places,  the  banks  were 
broken  down.  Here  and  there,  a  wide  chasm  had  to 
be  cleared  at  a  bound.  In  the  dark  night,  with  so 
many  obstacles  to  impede  her  progress,  and  such  pain- 
ful feelings  at  her  heart,  what  accident  might  not  have 
befallen  the  forlorn  wanderer  ? 

The  most  favourable  chance  was,  that,  finding  the 
passage  of  the  brook  impracticable,  she  had  taken  shel- 
ter at  the  Farm.  A  comparatively  safe  path  led  up* 
ward  in  that  direction.  Might  she  not,  when  every 
other  place  of  refuge  seemed  closed  against  her,  have 
gone  thither?    Even  Thomas  and  Sally  had,  in  my 
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absence  at  Velindra,  given  her  some  semblance  of  a 
welcome. 

The  moment  this  thought  occurred  to  me,  I  felt  a 
weight  taken  off  my  mind.  There  appeared,  at  all 
events,  nothing  better  to  be  done,  than  to  ascertain,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  whether  any  foundation  in  truth 
existed  for  the  strong  impression  I  entertained  that 
Grace  had  chosen  the  upward  path  to  the  Farm. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  push  my  way  through  the 
dripping  bushes,  and  cross  the  paddocks  which  sepa- 
rated the  Dingle  from  the  Pastures.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  leap  over  the  low  wall  of  the  garden, — the 
front  gate,  at  night,  being  always  locked, — I  saw  that 
of  the  farm-yard  had  been  left  open.  On  going  to- 
wards it,  1  heard]  the  [cattle  in  the  stalls  lowing,  and 
perceived  that  the  door  of  the  shed  was  but  partially 
closed. 

Jessica,  the  pretty  mountain  cow,  has  been  lately  iso 
wild,  that  she  is  kept,  with  her  calf,  in  a  separate  com* 
partment.  As  I  pushed  the  door  farther  open,  the  pale 
light  showed  her  to  be  standing  very  quietly,  but  she 
turned  her  head  and  moaned,  as  if  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion, stooping  towards  some  dark  object  lying  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  low,  obscure  out-house. 

At  first,  I  thought  it  was  her  own  calf;  but  it  was  a 
woman's  hand  I  touched,  as  I  bent  over  it,  and  long 
streaming  hair  fell  upon  my  shoulders,  when  I  lifted 
up  that  inanimate  burden,  and  carried  it,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  my  home* 
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I  had  the  key  of  the  house-door  in  my  pocket,  and 
bore  the  poor  thing  at  once  into  the  kitchen,  where  a 
large  coal  had  been  laid  in  the  grate,  to  keep  the  fire 
from  going  out.  I  do  not  think  that  she  was  quite  in- 
sensible, for  she  sighed  heavily;  but  she  did  not  speak, 
and  her  head  rested  on  my  arm,  as  if  she  had  no  power 
to  move.  I  was  forced  to  lay  her  down  on  the  floor, 
while  I  fetched  in  from  the  cold,  comfortless  parlour, 
the  mattress  belonging  to  the  old  horse-hair-covered 
sofa,  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the  fire,  which  burned  up 
quickly  when  I  stirred  it. 

The  young  girl's  face  looked  white  and  deathlike,  as 
it  rested  on  the  cushion  to  which  I  had  removed  her. 
Her  hands  dropped  helplessly  by  her  side.  She  had 
not,  I  am  certain,  a  dry  thread  upon  her.  Her  long 
hair  was  steeped  in  moisture,  and  her  dress  rent  by  the 
brambles  through  which  she  had — probably  in  terror, 
with  the  noise  of  the  rushing  water  in  her  ears — forced 
her  way.  The  slight,  foreign-looking  boots  in  which 
her  feet  were  cased,  had  been  better  adapted  for  the 
sick  man's  room,  than  for  those  muddy  pathways.  They 
were  torn  and  split,  and,  in  one  place,  I  saw  blood 
oozing  through  them. 

The  sight  pained  me  inexpressibly.  I  went  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  called  for  Sally,  who  came  down 
in  a  short  time,  grumbling  excessively.  She  did  not 
seem  better  pleased,  when  I  took  her  into  the  kitchen, 
and  showed  her  the  poor  dripping  female,  laid  in 
front  of  the  fire; — telling  her  at  once,  and  without 
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any  unnecessary  talking  or  delay,  to  remove  the 
coverings  from  her  wounded  feet,  and  bathe  them  care- 
fully. 

Sally  looked  so  malicious,  that  I  dared  not  leave  the 
weary  fugitive  to  her  mercy.  I  stood  at  the  window, 
gazing  out  into  the  dreary  night,  and  wondering  at  the 
boldness  which  had  nWQe  that  apparently  timid  woman 
venture  upon  such  a  walk  alone, — thinking  of  all  she 
must  have  suffered  to  drive  [her  upon  such  a  measure, 
—  sooner  than  remain  in  a  house  where  she  might 
have  been  brought  up  to  imagine  that  she  had  a  right 
to  be. 

While  these  feelings  of  pity  were  blended  with  in- 
dignation against  Sir  Jasper,  I  heard  Sally  growling 
over  her  task,  and  longed  to  take  it  from  her.  She  ut- 
tered an  infinite  number  of  complaints  about  Tummas, 
and  invectives  against  me  and  the  young  woman  for 
depriving  her  of  his  services.  We  had,  she  said,  took 
all  the  good  out  of  him.  He  was  not  worth  a  farthing; 
— not  half  the  man  he  had  been*  When  people  came 
to  know  his  value,  the  worst  of  it  was  that  they  never 
let  him  alone. 

Then  she  levelled  her  inuendoes  at  the  half-dying 
girl ; — wondering  where  she  was  to  go  for  a  character, 
when  she  lost  the  one  she  brought  with  her  from  furrin* 
parts ; — asking  her  if  she  thought  it  was  a  proper  time 
of  night  to  come  to  a  single  gentleman's  house ; — and 
wishing  that,  if  I  brought  people  there,  I  would  attend 
to  them  myself.    She  was  crippled  with  the  rheumatism, 
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owing  to  jumping  out  of  her  warm  bed;  and  her  back 
was  broke  with  kneeling.  Her  joints  would  crack,  if 
she  had  much  more  of  this  kind  of  work  to  do ; — her 
nerves  were  giving  way.  There  was  not  half-a-year's 
life  left  in  her. 

I  turned  round  impatiently,  and  saw  the  coarse- 
featured  vixen  bathing  the  slen^r  ancle  of  the  maiden, 
whose  deathlike  paleness  of  cheek  had  not  yet  been 
altered  by  a  shade  of  colour.  "This  poor  thing  will 
perish,"- 1  said,  u  while  you  neglect  her,  and  indulge  in 
meaningless  complainings.  Leave  her  to  me.  Yet 
stay ! — before  you  go  back  to  your  rest,  I  insist  upon 
your  getting  ready  a  warm  bed,  and  changing  her  wet 
clothes.  I  believe  she  had  some  with  her,  when  she 
took  shelter  from  the  rain  with  the  cattle,  who  were 
more  merciful  than  you  are,  and  warned  me  by  their 
lowing  that  some  poor  distressed  creature  was  in  want 
of  assistance.  Go  and  prepare  a  room  for  her,  and  let 
me  know  when  it  is  ready." 

I  took  the  sponge  from  the  woman,  who  departed, 
anxious  to  get  her  work  performed,  and  finish  the 
slumbers  I  had  interrupted.  As  I  went  on  wiping 
away  the  fast-oozing  blood  from  a  wound  just  below 
the  ancle,  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice  the  signs  of 
gentle  blood  in  those  delicate  limbs.  The  hurt  inflicted 
was  just  upon  one  of  the  blue  veins  which  were  visible 
through  that  white  skin,  now  seamed  with  many  a 
scratch,  and  bleeding  from  the  punctures  of  the  thorns. 
I  was  still  occupied  in  bathing  her  uncovered  foot, 
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■when  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me  silently, 
without  evincing  any  surprise  or  unpleasant  emotion, 
such  as  her  usual  excessive  bashfulness  might  have  led 
one  to  apprehend.  Perhaps  she  was  still  too  faint  to 
comprehend  all  the  particulars  of  her  situation,  for  she 
closed  her  eyes  again,  after  a  single  glance  around,— 
when  I  think  she  for  the  first  time  recognized  the  place, 
— and  allowed  me,  without  remonstrance,  to  continue 
my  employment,  which  seemed  to  soothe  the  pain  she 
must  have  been  suffering,  I  do  not  know  that  my 
touch  was  as  gentle  as  that  soft  skin  needed ;  but  I  am 
sure,  it  was  more  so  than  Sally's. 

At  length,  the  latter  shouted  out  that  the  bed  was 
made;  the  young  woman  might  come  up  as  soon  as 
she  pleased.  As  her  state  of  weakness  rendered  it  quite 
impossible  for  her  to  comply  with  the  mandate,  I  again 
lifted  her  fair  form  in  my  arms,  and  felt  the  cold  touch 
of  her  streaming  hair  against  my  neck,  as  I  carried  her 
up-stairs,  and  reluctantly  consigned  her  to  the  charge 
of  my  cross-grained  housekeeper*  I  went  back  to  look 
for  the  packet  which  I  had  seen  lying  beside  her,  and 
which  she  had  wrapped  up  in  her  cloak  to  keep  the 
things  it  contained  dry.  Having  carried  it  to  the  door, 
I  again  enjoined  upon  Sally  the  duty  of  treating  the 
poor  sick  girl  tenderly,  and  I  fancied  that  she  looked  a 
little  more  disposed  to  obey  my  injunctions. 

I  did  not  entirely  trust  her,  but  waited  in  the  pass- 
age, with  the  door  partly  open,  until  she  came  out 
and  told  me  that  she  had  done  as  I  desired.    I  was 
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more  reassured,  after  I  had  given  her  permission  to 
go  to  bed,  by  hearing  a  low,  faint  voice,  as  I  passed 
the  chamber,  thanking  and  blessing  me,  and  mingling 
my  name  with  her  simple  prayer,  in  broken,  faltering 
accents. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  was  the  first  person  stirring  at  the  Farm  the  next 
morning.  Sally  was  making  amends  to  herself  for  her 
broken  rest,  and  the  place  was  quiet.  There  was  none 
of  the  clatter  and  noise  going  on,  by  which  my  amiable 
domestic  renders  her  presence  known,  without  any 
visible  result  in  point  of  orderliness.  I  was  glad  the 
house  seemed  so  still,  and  trusted  that  Grace  might  be 
resting  after  her  fatigue  and  sorrow.  When  I  passed 
her  door,  walking  as  gently  as  I  could,  not  to  disturb 
her,  I  did  not  hear  a  sound. 

Except  at  brief  intervals,  heavy  showers  were  still 
falling.  The  sky  looked  louring,  and  the  weather 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  improved.  My  men  and 
I  had  to  work  hard,  repairing  the  mischief  caused  by 
the  storm.  The  marsh  land  was  completely  overflowed, 
and  half  our  labour  there  had  to  be  done  again.  I  am 
gaining  wisdom  by  experience,  however,  and  shall  not 
commit  the  same  errors  a  second  time. 

While  the  men  were  at  their  dinner,  I  went  back  to 
the  house ;  anxious  to  know  how  my  timid  visitant  had 
rested  during  the  night.  As  I  came  in  from  the  yard, 
I  saw  her  sitting  at  work  in  the  bow-window  of  the 
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front  kitchen,  which  forms  a  sort  of  living-room  for  my 
domestics,  when  they  choose  to  occupy  it.  Sally's  mul- 
tifarious avocations  are  generally  carried  on  among  the 
pots  and  pans  in  the  scullery  and  tumble-down  out- 
offices  of  the  rambling  dwelling. 

It  seemed  strange  to  see  the  fair  young  creature  sit- 
ting in  that  humble  place,  when  the  very  ground  upon 
which  we  were  treading  had  passed,  it  might  be  un- 
justly,  from  her  near  relative  to  me,  a  stranger.  My 
conscience  reproached  me.  I  felt  as  if  robbing  the  or- 
phan ;  and,  as  I  looked  at  her,  she  appeared  too  spot- 
less and  dignified  to  deserve  the  aspersions  which  Sir 
Jasper's  malignant  passons  had  induced  him  to  cast 
upon  her  birth.  She  now  seemed  very  pale  and  sad, 
and  her  white  fingers  trembled,  while  she  went  on  in 
her  usual  industrious  manner  with  her  task. 

She  had  drawn  a  small  table  near  the  light,  and  was 
seated  in  a  high-backed  walnut-wood  chair,  with  her 
feet  on  a  low  stool,  to  keep  them  off  the  stones.  Some- 
thing in  her  air, — in  the  light  that  fell  upon  her, — in 
the  way  in  which  she  had  arranged  her  table  and  chair, 
— in  her  attitude  as  she  sat  with  her  fair  face  drooping 
over  her  work,  seemed  to  embellish  the  dull,  ordinary 
room,  and  the  common-place  realities  of  the  scene. 

A  very  deep  blush  tinged  her  cheek,  when  she  looked 
up  and  saw  me  pass  the  window.  When  I  entered,  she 
was  standing  to  receive  me,  with  her  hand  resting  on  the 
table,  as  if  she  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the 
deadly  faintness  of  the  night  before.     Even  the  exer- 
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tSao.  of  rising  was  too  much  for  her ;  and,  for  a  moment, 
she  could  not  speak  to  me.  *    - 

-  I  drew  a  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  small  table, 
and  entreated  her  to  sit  down  and  tell  me  on;  what 
manner  I  could  best  serve  her.  I  assured  her  that  I 
believed  she  had  a  better  right,  a  thousand  times  over, 
than  I  possessed,  to  the  property  which  General  Egre- 
mont  had  bequeathed  to  me. 

-  € €  It  is  not  so :" — she  said,  complying  with  my  request, 
and  again  taking  up  her  needle-work.  "  None  of  the 
Egremonts  will  acknowledge  me  as  their  relation,  I 
fear  that  I  have  done  very  wrong, — that  I  have  brought 
you,  also,  into  trouble,  by  allowing  you  to  take  me  to 
Heron  Cliff;  but  I  could  not  let  my  father's  father  die, 
— as  you  said  he  must  do,  if  I  refused  to  go,— in  want 
of  the  common  care  any  woman  would  wish  to  afford  to 
the  sick  and  feeble." 

Her  tears  fell  upon  her  work,  as  she  spoke;  €€  You 
were  perfectly  right,"  I  answered.  ss  Do  not  distress 
yourself  respecting  my  share  in  Sir  Jasper's  displea- 
sure. I  set  no  value  upon  his  opinion  of  me.  Your 
interests  are  far  more  important;  and, in  time,  when  his 
passion  cools,  he  may  remember  for  how  much  kindness 
he  stands  indebted  to  you." 

"  I  did  no  more/'  she  said,  in  her  usual  gentle  man- 
ner, "  than  any  sister  in  our  convent  would  have  felt  it 
her  duty  to  perform  by  the  most  wretched  mendicant. 
To  me,  it  was  a  pleasure.  It  is  so  very  sad  to  have  no 
one  to  make  happy, — to  be  set  aside  and  thrust  away, 
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— and  to  know  that,  when  he  stretches  forth  his  hand, 
— the  poor  old  man ! — there  will  be  no  one  to  give  him 
any  refreshing  drink, — no  one  to  smooth  his  pillow ; — 
that,  in  spite  of  his  bitter  wrath,  he  must  so  sorely  miss 
me !" 

She  laid  her  bead  on  her  clasped  hands,  which,  rested 
on  the  table,  and  wept  passionately. 

"  You  love  him  then  ?— harsh,  unfeeling  as  .he  has 
proved  himself, — you  were  not  weary  of  your  task  ?— 
He  has,  indeed,  cast  a  treasure  from  him  in  that  gentle, 
forgiving  heart !" — I  could  not  help  exclaiming. 

"  I  have  loved  him,v  she  said,  very  simply,  "  always. 
My  mother,  who  suffered  more  from  his  wrath  than  I 
have  done,  taught  me  to  pray  for  him ;  and  now  that 
her  lips  are  for  ever  silent,  every  word  they  uttered  has 
a  charm  in  recollection,  which  brings  with  it  gentle 
thoughts.  She  told  me  not  to  pray  for  the  dead,  but 
for  the  living ; — not  for  my  father,  as  the  monks  and 
nuns  would  have  had  me  do,  but  for  those  who  were 
nearest  to  him  in  blood;  those  whom  his  secret,  impru- 
dent marriage  had  so  grievously  offended." 

She  paused,  and  instinctively  put  her  hand  to  her 
neck,  as  if  to  draw  forth  the  picture  ; — then  sighed, 
when  she  remembered  that  it  was  no  longer  there. 

I  wished  to  question  her  respecting  the  xn&rriage  of 
her  parents,  about  which  she  spoke  so  confidently.  Sir 
Jasper,  I  knew,  disbelieved  in  its  ever  having  taken 
pl&ce :  but  I  could  not  shock  her  by  asking  if  she  had 
any  proof  to  offer  which  might  convince  her  incredu- 
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Ions  relative*    While  I  was  hesitating  how  to  frame  the 
enquiry,  she  went  on  speaking. 

"  I  must  now,"  she  said,  st  return  to  those  who  axe 
bound  to  protect  me,— who  do  not  deny  the  tie  of  re- 
lationship between  us,  though  they  also  refuse  me  their 
affection.  Even  the  poor  old  sisters  I  could  love,  if 
they  would  let  me.  They  are  my  mother's  kindred. 
I  am  among  my  own  people  there ;  but,  in  some  man- 
ner, I  interfere  with  their  strange  notions,  and  remind 
them  of  past  sorrow*  Nevertheless,  I  must  go  back, 
and  entreat  them  to  receive  me,  until  I  find,  among 
strangers,  an  independent  home." 

She  rose  up  calmly,  as  if  the  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  exertion  restored  her'strength,  and  enabled  her  to 
subdue  her  emotion. 

"  Wait,"  I  said,  "  at  least,  until  I  have  ascertained 
that  you  can  cross  the  stream  with  safety.  If  that  be 
the  case,  I  believe  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  return  to 
the  cottage.  It  is  still  niore  miserable  and  comfortless 
for  you  here.  Why  did  you  choose  this  room  ?  though 
I  can  hardly  affirm  that  the  house  contains  a  better  one 
for  you  to  occupy." 

Every  now  and  then,  while  we  were  speaking,  Sally 
had  poked  her  head  into  the  kitchen,  sometimes  to 
enquire  after  Thomas,  who  had  not  yet  made  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  at  others,  I  believe,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  us. 

Grace  seemed  in  no  way  discomposed  by  her  cross- 
ness ;  and,  I  thought,  even  Sally's  sourness  of  visage 
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relaxed,  when  that  fair  young  face  looked  up  at  her, 
mildly  and  sorrowfully,  with  an  expression  about  the 
eyes  and  mouth  which  seemed  to  say, "  I  am  so  forlorn, 
and  so  much  in  want  of  a  mother's  lore  and  care,  that 
even  your  disagreeableness  shall  not  prevent  my  trying 
to  win  a  place  in  your  affection*"  My  opinion  was 
that  the  woman  rather  liked  her ;  and,  as  she  saw  her 
industriously  plying  her  needle,  and  considered  the 
benefit  which  her  own  dim  eyes  would  derive  from  the 
maiden's  exertions,  she  was  not  in  such  a  hurry  for 
her  departure  as  might  have  been  expected. 

When,  in  pursuance  of  my  promise,  I  walked  down 
to  the  Dingle,  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  that  Grace 
could  cross  the  stream  that  eVening*  The  water  had 
risen  much  higher,  and  was  flowing  turbidly  past,  dis- 
coloured by  the  dark  red  soil  of  the  banks,  and  bear- 
ing along  with  it  the  rent  boughs  of  the  bushes  and 
trees  which  fringed  its  course.  The  cottage  itself 
seemed  perfectly  safe,  standing  as  it  does  a  good  way 
back  from  the  brook ; — unless  the  springs  that  inter- 
sect the  rocks  should  undermine  the  high  bank  behind 
it ;  but  of  this  hidden  danger  I  could  detect  no  trace. 
Though  the  sky  was  of  a  sombre  grey,  there  was  a 
light  streak  on  the  horizon,  where  the  sun  was  going 
down;  which  I  thought  augured  fair  weather  for  the 
morrow. 

A  fresh  storm  of  hail  and  wind  came  on,  just  as  I 
turned  my  back  upon  the  cottage  by  the  brook.  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  clearing  one  ;  but  the  rain  blew 
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thick  and  fast  in  my  face,  and  the  clouds  gathered 
overhead  of  an  inky  blackness.  Though  I  walked 
quickly,  the  evening  closed  in  so  suddenly,  that  it  was 
dark  when  I  reached  the  Farm. 

A  light  was  burning  in  the  front  kitchen  window, 
where  Grace  still  sat  at  work,  which  served  to  guide 
me,  It  looked  cheerful  in  the  inclement  night,  and  I 
could  trace  her  figure  through  the  blind,  as  I  came  up 
to  the  door.  She  seemed  less  sad  than  when  I  last 
saw  her,  though  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that  her  hope 
of- reaching  the  cottage  must  be  laid  aside  for  the  pre- 
sent. In  the  morning  I  would  find  some  means  of  get- 
ting her  across. 

Sally  came  in  while  I  was  speaking,  and  said  the 
young  woman  was  welcome  to  stop.  Her  room  was 
ready ;  the  bed  made,  and  she  might  as  well  occupy  it. 
As  for  Tummas,  she  had  given  him  up.  Something 
very  bad,  she  felt  certain,  had  happened  to  him ;  and 
she  meant  to  send  for  the  crowner,  the  first  thing  after 
daylight,  and  have  the  case  enquired  into. 

I  suggested  to  her  that  the  bad  weather  had  pro- 
bably detained  her  husband,  or,  possibly,  that  Sir  Jas- 
per might  not  choose  to  dispense  with  his  services.  In 
reality,  I  could  not  imagine  of  what  use  the  childish 
old  man  could  be  to  anybody ;  but  his  wife  and  Grace 
both  took  up  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  Thomas  was  a  perfect  treasure.  Them  as 
knowed  him,  Sally  said,  seldom  liked  to  part  with 
him.  As  for  herself,  life  was  a  burden  to  her,  and  she 
vol.  il  a 
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could  make  no  hand  at  all  of  the  work,  since  Tununas 
was  took  off  the  premises. 

I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go  into  the  dreary  parlour. 
The  fire  burned  cheerfully,  and  Sally  had  placed  can- 
dles on  the  table  in  the  window,  at  which  Grace  was 
working.  My  housekeeper  probably  thought  her  em- 
ployment of  a  much  more  useful  nature  than  mine  was 
likely  to  be.  I  sat  down  and  talked  to  her  about  her 
parents ;  and  she  answered  me  with  her  usual  modesty, 
but  without  any  embarrassment. 

She  gave  me  an  account,  interesting  from  its  sim- 
plicity, of  her  manner  of  living  in  her  childhood.  She 
and  her  mother  had  boarded  at  a  farm-house  in  Bel- 
gium. The  land  all  around  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
monastic  institution.  Grace  had  received  her  educa. 
tion  at  a  neighbouring  convent,  and  was  treated  with 
much  kindness  by  the  sisters,  many  of  whom  were 
ladies  of  rank,  who  spent  their  lives  in  works  of  cha- 
rity. She  seemed  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
world ;  but,  in  her  character,  there  was  a  fund  of  good 
sense,  which  enabled  her  to  adopt  the  good  and  eschew 
the  evil  of  their  system. 

"  My  mother,"  she  said,  "  had  taught  me  her  own 
creed, — that  in  which  she  lived  and  died,  and  which 
was  her  comfort  in  adversity.  How  could  I  forsake 
it?" 

I  asked  her  whether  no  appeal  had  been  made  to 
General  Egremont,  whom  Julian  had  not  so  seriously 
offended,  as  was  the  case  with  his  father.    Sir  Jasper,  I 
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kixew,  had  always  blamed  his  brother,  and  accused  him 
of  being  his  son's  first  instigator  to  rebellion. 

On  this  point  Grace  seemed  to   know  very  little* 

Ever  since  she  could  recollect  anything,  her  mother 

Had  despaired  of  being  reconciled  to   her   husband's 

family.     General  Egremont  had  allowed  her  a  small 

pension,  which  was  their  only  resource.    At  his  death, 

it   ceased  entirely.      "  Sir   Jasper,"  she   said,  with  a 

fresh  burst  of  tears,  "  never  wrote, — never  forgave  my 

poor  mother."     The  old  man's  vindictiveness  seemed 

to  grieve  her  more  than  any  other  painful  feature  of 

her  position. 

Grace  told  me  that  she  believed  the   Fathers  had 
made  applications  on  her  behalf  to  Sir  Jasper,  but  they 
-were  quite  unsuccessful.     The  nuns,  after  her  parent's 
death,  had  offered  to  take  her  into  the  convent,  if  she 
would  consent  to  change  her  religion.     While  she  was 
at  the  Warren,  Mr.  Tremenheere  and  Mrs.  Harding 
had  done  their  utmost  to  shake  the  solid  foundations 
on  which  her  faith  rested ;    but  her  simple,  stedfast 
piety  had  withstood  their  subtle  arguments.     When 
they  found  it  impossible  to  convert  her,  they  seemed  to 
feel  less  interested  about  her.     In  her  loneliness,  she 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  her  mother's  relations, 
the  Miss  Hawthornes ;  who  had  never  held  any  inter- 
course with  their  unhappy  niece  after  her  imprudent 
flight  from  their  house  with  Julian  Egremont.      I 
guessed,  by  the  deep  blushes  with  which  Grace  alluded 
to  the  ungracious  reception  she  had  met  with  at  the 

g  2 
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cottage,  that  it  was  from  these  heartless  women  she  had 
first  learned  that  the  fact  of  her  mother's  marriage 
•could  be  called  in  question.     • 

Even  from  her  own  artless  statement,  there  seemed, 
unfortunately,  much  reason  for  doubting  it.  Ample 
time  had  been  allowed  to  Julian  Egremont,  during  the 
lingering  illness  which  followed  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  field  of  battle,  to  make  known  every  cir- 
cumstance of  the  case  to  his  family ;  yet  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  used  the  slightest  effort  to  obtain  an 
acknowledgment  of  any  legal  claim  to  the  title  of  his 
wife,  for  the  woman  who  had  shared  his  exile.  The 
pittance  allowed  her  by  General  Egremont  was  too 
small  to  constitute  a  recognition  on  his  part  of  such  im- 
portant rights.  It  seemed  rather  to  have  been  an  act 
of  charity. 

One  glance  at  the  fair,  sorrowful  face  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  however,  did  much  to  overthrow  these 
rational  conclusions.  Grace's  reliance  on  the  truth  of 
her  mother's  slightest  word  was  implicit ;  and  while 
she  inculcated  forbearance  towards  Julian's  angry  fa* 
ther,  as  well  as  her  own  deserted  relations,  her  gentle 
and  pious  mother  had  always  firmly  maintained  her 
dignity  as  a  virtuous  wife,  and  had  brought  up  her 
daughter  in  the  belief  that,  if  she  patiently  bided  her 
time,  her  grandfather  would  forgive  her. 

It  did  indeed,  appear  almost  incredible  that  this  un- 
offending girl  should  be  an  object  of  bitter  animosity  to 
the  now  childless  old  man  and ;  in  her  whole  bearing, 
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there  was  so  much  purity  and  modest  delicacy  as  seemed 
to  forbid  the  idea  that  the  parent  of  whom  she  spoke 
with  such  reverence,  could  have  entailed  an  irremediable 
disgrace  upon  her  innocent  child.  I  did  not  impart  to 
her  any  misgivings  which  I  might  entertain  respecting 
the  difficulty  of  proving  what,  at  that  moment,  in 
our  hearts,  both  Grace  and  I  were  most  firmly  con- 
vinced of;  but  I  listened  to  her  while  she  told  me,  with 
Her  usual  candour,  her  simple  plans  for  regaining  the 
favour  of  the  old  ladies  in  the  Dingle. 

Sally  came  to  look  after  us,  before  we  had  half  finished 
our  conversation.  She  had  done  her  work  for  that  day, 
and  could  not  be  kept  out  of  her  bed  a  moment  longer, 
to  please  us.  Grace  put  away  her  work  quietly,  and 
went  up  stairs,  talking  kindly  to  her.  I  believe  even 
the  old  tigress's  heart  is  softened ;  for  I  have  never 
heard  her  before  express  herself  so  humanely  as  during 
the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

The  storm  ran  its  course.  In  the .  night,  the  wind 
dropped  suddenly ;  and,  when  I  went  out  early  in  the 
morning,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  I  did  not  see 
Grace  before  I  left  the  house,  and  upon  my  return  to  it, 
an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  Sally  told  me  that  she*was 
gone  back  to  the  cottage  in  the  Dingle ; — my  men  and 
I  having,  the  preceding  evening,  with  some  difficulty, 
found  means  of  again  throwing  a  bridge  over  the 
stream. 

The  young  woman  had  more  sense  and  feeling  than 
most  girls,  and  seemed  fond  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  able 
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to  make  herself  useful,  Sally  pronounced.  Thomas  had 
found  out  her  good  qualities,  and  whenever  he  took  a 
liking  to  a  person,  it  was  as  good  as  a  ticket  of  merit. 

She  had  milked  the  cows  and  set  the  pans  in  the 
dairy  all  right  for  the  cream  to  rise,  before  leaving,  and 
seemed  mortal  sorry  about  going.     The  old  ladies,  how- 
ever, were  sadly  in  want  of  some  rational  creature  to 
take  care  of  them.     Folks  mostly  expected  they  would 
be  starved  to  death  in  their  beds,  for  they  were  madder 
than  ever,  and  flew  out  so  upon  any  one  who  wished  to 
do  them  a  kind  turn,  that,  if  the  cottage  were  on  fire, 
or  washed  away,  as  it  had  well-nigh  been,  two  nights 
before,  few  people  in  the  country  would  face  Matty 
Hawthorne.     She  had  a  temper,  and  it  grew  more  abu- 
sive every  day.     The  poor  crazy  women  were  not  fit  to 
live  alone..    It  was  well  for  them  that  the  civil-spoken 
young  girl  said  she  was  a  relation,  and  bound  to  bear 
with  their  queer  crotchets  ;  for  strangers  were  tired  of 
putting  up  with  them. 

I  could  not  avoid  missing  Grace's  neat  ways  about 
the  place,  that  day.  Her  absence  made  itself  felt  in  a 
thousand  trifles  which  I  had  scarcely  noticed,  until  her 
brief  stay  there  gave  an  aspect  of  home  to  my  rough 
farm.  When  I  went  out  again,  I  thought  I  would  see 
whether  all  was  quiet  in  the  glen.  It  was  impossible 
to  feel  satisfied  about  her. 

Now  that  she  was  gone,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had 
left  everything  of  importance  unsaid.  I  could  not  bear 
that  she  should  be  existing  on  precarious  charity,  de- 
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pendent  upon  the  crazy  humours  of  Matty  and  "Winny 
Hawthorne,  when  I  had  at  least  a  roof  over  my  head, 
a  few  hundred  acres  lying  in  furrow  on  the  hills,  which 
belonged  of  right  to  her.  I  wished  to  tell  her  that  I 
would  act  as  her  bailiff,  and  manage  the  farm  for  a  time ; 
but  that,  eventually,  I  should  resign  the  property  be- 
queathed to  me  by  General  Egremont,  to  the  child  of 
his  unfortunate  nephew. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  communicating  the  ideas 
which  kept  surging  up  in  my  mind,  one  after  another. 
A  great  many  persons  were  idling  about  in  the  glen ; 
and,  probably  on  that  account,  the  windows  and  doors 
of  Pope's  dwelling  were  more  hermetically  sealed  than 
ever.  I  walked  on  till  I  came  to  where  a  crowd  of 
people  were  looking  at  the  damage  caused  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  mountain  stream  to  the  machinery  newly 
erected  upon  its  bank, — Sir  Jasper's  peculiar  pride. 

Among  the  rest,  Harding  was  standing  contemplating 
the  wreck  of  the  mill.  He  had  been  very  active,  the 
persons  about  me  said,  on  the  night  of  the  inundation ; 
and  had  saved  the  lives  of  the  man  who  took  care  of 
the  works,  and  his  family,  when  the  sudden  rising  of 
the  waters  threatened  to  bring  swift  destruction  upon 
them.  The  farmer  from  the  Warren,  while  returning 
home,  late  at  night,  from  a  neighbouring  fair,  had  been 
struck  by  the  swollen  state  of  the  current ;  and  had 
given  notice  of  their  danger,  and  got  the  inhabitants 
safely  out  of  the  house  nearest  to  the  stream,  only  a  few 
minutes  before  the  banks  were  broken,  and  wood  and 
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stone,  beams  and  rafters  were  tossed  like  straw  on  the 
bosom  df  the  angry  torrent. 

Harding  accosted  me,  but  not  with  the  same  pleasant 
expression  of  countenance  as  formerly.  His  face  has 
lately  lost  much  of  its  frank,  open,'  good-humoured 
character.  He  is  leading  a  dissipated  life,  and  it  is 
telling  unfavourably  upon  him.  Within  the  last  three 
months,  I  notice  a  great  alteration  both  in  his  manner 
and  appearance.  He  joined  me,  and  walked  towards 
the  place  where  he  had  left  his  horse,  declining  to  re- 
turn to  the  Pastures  with  me,  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  from  him  that  Lord  Malvern 
was   at  the  .Warren.     This  intimacy  I  have   always 
thought  a  bad  thing  for  the  farmer ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  my  worthy  cousin's  motives  for  availing  himself 
of  his  hospitality  are  utterly  selfish  ones.     He  had  come 
there,  the   evening  before,  Harding  said;  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with   Sir   Jasper 
Egremont,  though  Malvern  would  not  admit  this,  and 
declared  that  he  was  in  greater  favour  than  ever.     The 
miser's  den,  he  complained,  was  so  wretchedly  comfort- 
less, that  he  could  not  put  up  with  the  accommodation 
it  afforded  him ;  and,  rather  than  trouble  the  invalid, 
he  had  requested  the  favour  of  a  bed  for  a  few  nights  at 
the  Warren. 

Even  in  telling  his  own  story,  he  was  not  able 
entirely  to  conceal  the  mischievous  part  which  he  had 
acted ;  nor  to  gloss  over  his  unmanly  conduct  towards 
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the  poor  girl  who  had  been  driven  forth  homeless  on 
that  inclement  night.  Harding  was  very  angry  about 
his  having  made  use  of  information  obtained  at  his 
house,  for  so  bad  a  purpose. 

€€  I  would  have  died,"  he  said,  very  energetically, 
44  rather  than  have  told  him  the  very  little  I  knew  of 
Grace,  if  I  had  thought  he  was  inhuman  enough  to 
-wish  to  injure  her  1" 

It  was   only  recently,  Harding  said,  that  he  had 
become  aware  of  there  being  any  connection  between 
Grace  and  the  Egremont  family.      His  wife  knew  it 
through  the  priests,  and  had  told  him  of  it,  after  hear- 
ing   from  them  of  my  having  placed  her  at  Heron 
Cliff — it  was  supposed,  as  a  favourable  mode  of  intro- 
ducing her  to  Sir  Jasper's  notice.     Lord  Malvern  had 
professed  to  feel  quite  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
experiment ;  and,  as  my  friend,  they  had  given  him 
credit  for  kindly  dispositions  towards  the  poor  orphan. 
I  answered,  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly have  behaved  worse  than  Lord  Malvern.     I  had 
closed  my  doors  against  him,  and  entertained  very  little 
doubt  of  Sir  Jasper's  having  done  the  same.     1  should 
be  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  he  had  left  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

"  I  have  told  him  that  he  is  welcome  to  stop  for  a 
few  days  at  my  house,"  said  Harding,  more  coolly. 
"  One  could  hardly  send  a  dog  from  one's  gate,  espe- 
cially at  such  a  bleak  place  as  ours,  in  a  down-pour  of 
rain  like  that  of  yesterday.    Where  he  will  go  when  he 
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leaves  us,  is  his  own  affair ;  but  he  begged  me  to  ask 
you  to  send  his  luggage  to  the  Warren/9 

I  promised  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  again 
invited  him  to  share  my  early  dinner ;  but  he  seemed 
moody,  and  refused.     At  last,  he  said— 

"  What  has  beconje  of  the  young  woman  who  has 
been  so  hardly  used  ?  I  believe  she  was  happier  at 
the  Warren  than  at  any  other  place  where  she  has  lived 
since  she  came  to  England.  Sir  Jasper  must  be  a 
brute,  worse  than  a  heathen,  to  turn  his  son's  child  out 
of  doors,  on  that  wild  night  when  the1  Dingle  was 
flooded.  Why,  I  could  scarcely  face  the  tempest  on  the 
moor— and  she,  so  soft,  fair,  and  delicate !  It  was 
rough  work  for  men.  Did  no  one  take  any  care  of 
her  ?" 

"  She  is  perfectly  safe,"  I  said,  not  choosing  to  enter 
into  particulars.  "  It  was,  as  you  say,  a  barbarous 
measure  for  Sir  Jasper  to  send  her  away.  I  hardly 
think  he  meant  her  to  take  him  exactly  at  his  word ; 
but  his  wrath  against  every  person  concerned  in  his 
son's  marriage  is  very  violent." 

Harding  looked  at  me  with  surprise.  The  word 
marriage  had,  indeed,  escaped  me  inadvertently,  for 
the  fact  was  quite  unproved ;  but  Grace's  innocent  confi" 
dence  in  her  father's  honour  and  her  mother's  chastity 
had  so  won  upon  me  that  I  did  not,  at  that  moment, 
doubt  it. 

"  I  never  heard  that  young  Julian  married  the  girl 
he  took  off  from  the  Dingle,"  he  said,  with  a  coarse- 
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ness  that  annoyed  me.  €t  No,  no  \  The  Egremonts 
are  all  as  proud  as  Lucifer ;  and  gentlemen  think  that 
people  below  their  own  station  are  made  for  their 
amusement.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  there  was  any 
marriage.  Sir  Jasper  hated  and  despised  the  whole 
set !  and,  for  aught  I  know,  his  son  did  the  same,  until 
lie  took  a  fancy  to  his  father's  discarded  steward's  beau- 
tiful daughter.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  she  was  his 
son's  child,  and  her  being  illegitimate,  was  no  excuse 
for  the  old  man's  casting  her  out  to  drown  or  perish. 
Is  she  at  the  cottage  now  ?" 

I  was  disgusted  at  his  manner  of  mentioning  her, 
and  replied  drily,  "  Yes,"  without  affording  him  another 
syllable  of  information. 

Harding  walked  on  in  silence,  with  a  very  discon- 
tented air,  till  we  reached  the  place  where  he  had  left 
his  horse.  "  It  would  have  been  much  better  for  the 
poor  thing,"  he  said  at  length, "  not  to  have  known  that 
she  had  any  connection  with  these  proud  people. 
What  good  will  it  do  her  ?  She  is  a  wise  and  beautiful 
girl,  and  might  have  made  an  honest  man  happy ;  but 
now  she  has  probably  higher  notions  in  her  head; 
particularly  if  she  has  been  led  to  think  there  is  any 
evidence  that  Julian  Egremont  married  her  mother. 
I  don't  believe  it." 

He  was  again  silent,  as  if  turning  the  matter  over  in 

his  mind.     I  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  my  anger, 

while  I  thought  that  the  jovial  yeoman  was  coolly  re- 

'  volving  the  chances  which  existed  of  his,  one  day, 

making  Grace  his  wife  and  mistress  of  the  Warren. 
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"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  I  said,  for  I  believed  it 
desirable  to  lower  bis  arrogant  pretensions.     "  Though 
the  proofs  are  missing  at  present,  they  may  not  always 
be  so;  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that,  in  time,  the 
truth  will  come  to  light.     Gentlemen  of  good  birth  are 
not  usually  so  devoid  of  honourable  feeling  as  you  ima- 
gine Julian  Egremont  to  have  been.     It  is  by  no  .means 
impossible  that  he  married  privately  the  young  lady 
who  accompanied  him  abroad.     In  that  case,   their 
daughter  is  Sir  Jasper's  heiress ;  and,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances,  all  the   connections   and  friends   of  the 
family  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice.     You  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  some  befitting  provision  will  be  made  for 
Julian  Egremont's  daughter,  which  will  enable  her  to 
assume  her  proper  station." 

Harding  had  by  this  time  mounted.  By  mutual 
consent,  we  did  not  shake  hands.  He  was,  perhaps, 
occupied  with  arranging  his  great-coat  and  examining 
his  horse's  girths,  ere  he  set  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  I 
turned  off,  with  a  brief  good-morning,  considerably 
chafed  and  out  of  temper. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

I  thought  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Grace  had 
left  the  Farm,  when  Erskine,  on  the  following  day, 
came  over  to  call  upon  me.  He  seemed  to  be  in  an 
unusually  good  humour,  and  said  that  Edith  was  better. 
She  had  turned  oyer  a  new  leaf,  and  consented  to  go 
more  into  society.  Her  husband  was  convinced  that 
she  stayed  at  home,  fancying  herself  ill,  until  she  be- 
came so  in  reality. 

He  was  the  bearer  of  messages,  both  from  her  and 
from  Mrs.  Crumpe.  To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that 
Edith  was  on  a  visit  to  the  widow,  at  Dinas  Court.  A 
large  party,  Erskine  said,  was  assembling  there ; — the 
gentlemen,  for  battue  shooting  in  the  extensive  pre- 
serves ; — the  ladies,  probably,  with  equally  mischievous 
designs  upon  the  hearts  of  the  sportsmen.  Erskine  had 
been  sent  as  a  special  messenger  to  the  Farm,  with  their 
hostess's  invitation  to  me ;  and  Edith  had  entrusted  to 
him  a  tiny  dispatch,  written  with  her  usual  point,  and 
more  than  ordinary  cheerfulness ; — confirming  her  hus- 
band's account  of  her  amended  health  and  spirits,  and 
entreating  me,  partly  in  jest,  partly  in  earnest,  to  come 
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and  protect  her  from  the  widow,  and  congratulate  her 
upon  her  resuscitation.  She  never  would  forgive  me, 
if  I  refused  their  joint  request. 

Almost  before  I  opened  Edith's  note,  I  felt  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  desired  to 
change  the  scene  for  a  time,  and  run  away  from  my  own 
thoughts.  I  scarcely  knew  to  what  rash  lengths  they 
might  conduct  me;  and  Harding's  positive  assertions 
had  raised  up  a  barrier  to  the  fulfilment  of  any  wild 
project,  such  as,  I  was  beginning  to  be  conscious,  had 
lately  been  passing  through  my  brain,  which  I  was  not 
sufficiently  under  the  government  of  passion  to  disre- 
gard. 

Erskine  read  his  wife's  billet-doux,  with  great  sang* 
froid9  over  my  shoulder.  He  appears  to  have  quite 
given  up  all  idea  of  being  jealous,  and  was  glad  that 
Edith  seconded  Mrs.  Crumpe's  very  cordial  solicitations 
so  warmly.  I  shall  not  confess  which  of  the  fair  ladies' 
missives  held  forth  the  most  powerful  attraction,  or 
whether  Erskine  won  me  over ;  but  I  consented  to  ride 
back  with  him  to  Dinas  Court,  on  condition  that,  if  I 
found  the  party  too  gay  for  my  anchoritish  habits,  I 
should  be  permitted  to  return  the  next  day. 

Only  the  ladies  were  at  home  when  we  arrived ;  and 
Trafford  said  that  his  mistress  was  dressing  for  dinner. 
The  attentive  butler  was  all  assiduity  in  my  service. 
My  room  was  the  perfection  of  comfort,  and  everything 
seemed  arranged  to  tempt  me  to  prolong  my  stay.  The 
bold  reach  made  by  the  river,  in  turning  the  peninsula, 
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or  tongue  of  land,  on  which  the  house  is  situated, — the 
sloping  lawn  and  primeval  oaks,  now  fast  shedding 
their  foliage,  which  is  not  suffered  to  cumber  the  ground 
beneath  their  twisted  branches, — lay  before  me.  Every 
sigk  of  modern  luxury,  and  of  the  taste  of  by-gone 
ages,  in  the  style  and  site  of  the  dwelling,  combined  to 
render  Dinas  Court,  in  the  opinion  of  Erskine, — per- 
haps, of  the  widow, — irresistible  to  the  poor  soldier  of 
fortune. 

When  I  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  Edith  was 
there  alone.     I  had  never  seen  her  in  full  dress,  and 
was  quite  astonished  at  the  difference  it  made  in  her 
appearance.     I  hardly  know  what  caused  the  alteration. 
Her  figure  was  slight  as  ever,  but  the  folds  of  aerial 
texture  over  rich  satin  became  her,  and  the  colour  of 
the  dress  she  wore  gave  a  sort  of  bloom  to  her  delicate 
complexion.     I  believe,  too,  she  was  conscious  of  being 
seen  to  advantage ;  and  the  knowledge  of  her  own  good 
looks, — always  a  certain  beautifier  to  an  excitable  wo- 
man,— made  her  smile  and  blush  the  brighter,  as  she 
came  forward  from  the  cushioned  recess  in  the  bay 
window,  to  greet  me. 

Among  her  dark  ringlets  were  carelessly  mingled 
light  sprays  of  natural  flowers,  of  the  colour  of  her 
draperies.  The  folds  of  her  dress  in  front  were  fastened 
with  the  same  drooping  blossoms.  It  all  looked  as  if 
chance  had  gathered  together  those  fanciful  ornaments ; 
yet  the  most  consummate  skill  could  not  have  arranged 
that  fairy  toilette  more  exquisitely. 
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In  an  equal  degree  with  her  costume,  her  manner 
seemed  unaccountably  embellished.  It  was  not  less 
natural.  On  the  contrary,  every  idea  appeared  to  pass 
from  her  quick  brain  into  speech.  You  could  see  her 
thoughts  lighten  in  her  eyes,  before  the  merry  word, 
or,  it  might  be,  some  expression  indicative  of  deeper 
feeling  was  uttered.  But  each  syllable  was  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  Her  wit  was  as  sparkling  as  her  eyes. 
Now  and  then,  a  touch  of  sentiment  redeemed  it  from 
coldness.  You  could  trace  the  woman's  heart  beating 
under  that  veil  of  irony.  Even  her  caprice  and  petu- 
lance were  captivating,  since  both  were  mitigated  by 
an  evident  desire  to  please.  In  this  humour,  Edith 
Erskine  is  certainly  the  most  fascinating  creature  whom 
I  have  ever  met. 

Mrs.  Crumpe  seemed  delighted  when  she  found  me 
in  the  drawing-room ;  though  I  think  she  would  have 
been  still  better  pleased,  if  Mrs.  Erskine's  toilette  had 
occupied  more  of  her  time.  She  called  me  to  her  im- 
mediately, and  was  talking  to  me  in  her  blandest  man- 
ner, when  Malvern's  friend,  Captain  Forrester,  who  has 
a  shooting-box  some  miles  distant,  and  for  whose  tardy 
arrival  we  had  been  for  some  time  waiting,  was  an- 
nounced. 

He  was  followed  into  the  room  by  Lord  Malvern, 
and  apologized  somewhat  carelessly  for  bringing  with 
him  an  accessory  to  the  party,  in  a  visitor  who  had 
come  unexpectedly  to  his  house,  just  as  he  was  starting 
for  Dinas  Court.     Mrs.  Crumpe  received  his  excuses 
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very   graciously,  and  cordially  welcomed  them  both. 
There  was  room  enough  for  all,  and  she  was  glad  that 
Captain  Forrester  knew  her  well  enough  not  to  stand 
upon  ceremony.     She  should  have  invited  Lord  Mal- 
vern, certainly,  if  she  had  been  informed  that  he  was 
coming  to  stay  with  him.     His  arrival  was  a  pleasant 
surprise,  and  all  the  more  agreeable  because  his  friend, 
Captain  Tudor,  was  there  to  give  him  the  meeting. 

I  think  Edith's  quick  eye  detected  the  coldness  of 
our  recognition  of  each  other ;  but  the  widow  was  too 
much  occupied  in  marshalling  her  numerous  guests,  to 
observe  that  a  distant  bow  was  all  that  passed  between 
us.  In  right  of  his  rank,  Malvern  took  her  in  to  din- 
ner ;  an  honour  which  she  had  previously  intended  to 
bestow  upon  me.  I  greatly  preferred  a  seat  next  to 
Edith. 

Altogether,  the  brilliantly-lighted  rooms,  my  lively 
companion,  and  the  return  to  society,  which  Mrs. 
Crumpe  certainly  understood  how  to  render  agreeable, 
raised  my  spirits.  Malvern's  conceited  speeches, — 
Captain  Forrester's  nonchalant  airs, — and  the  evident 
court  each,  after  his  own  fashion,  was  paying  to  the 
wealthy  widow  at  the  head  of  the  table,  amused  Edith 
excessively.  She  conjured  me,  with  light  raillery,  not 
to  give  up  the  field  to  my  coxcombical  rivals.  Trafford 
viewed  them  with  manifest  disapprobation.  If  Mrs. 
Crumpe's  affections  were  inclined  to  waver,  his  were 
indubitably  mine,  and  it  was  Erskine's  opinion  that  his 
favourite  would  win  the  day.    Edith  was  disposed  to 
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take  everything  pleasantly,  and  bade  me  remember  that 
I  was  boujid  in  honour  to  watch  over  our  hostess  and 
my  friend,  since  she  had  pointedly  said  it  was  as  such 
that  she  rejoiced  to  number  him  among  her  guests, 

I  would  not  gratify  Edith's  curiosity,  which.  I  saw 
was  roused. as  to  the  motive  of  our  coolness.  Malvern 
evidently  wished  to  efface  what  had  passed  from  my  re- 
collection, and  came  round  to  my  side  of  the  dinner- 
table,  the  moment  that  the  ladies  left  the  room.  His 
explanations — tendered  under  cover  of  a  noisy  debate 
among  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  all  eager  sports- 
men,— were,  as  usual,  anything  rather  than  satisfac- 
tory; but  he  seemed  really  anxious  to  make  peace 
with  me. 

"  Now,  positively,  Tudor,  I  can't  stand  your  looking 
in  that  way  at  me, — particularly  after  that  very  plea- 
sant — upon  my  word,  delightful  fortnight  at  the  Pas- 
tures !  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  half  so  comfortable  at 
Forrester's ; — no,  though  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for 
me ; — but  I  can't  forget,  I  never  shall,  my  obligation  to 
you.  I  am  so  sorry, — now,  really,  I  can't  tell  you, — 
that  I  showed  the  old  gentleman  that  picture.  And 
you  won't  believe  it,  but  he  is  not  pleased  about  it; — 
that  is,  of  course  he  knows  that  I  acted  rightly, — yes, 
very ! — That  was  what  he  said  to  you,  or  something 
like  it : — f  This  gentleman  has  acted  a  friend's  part  by 
mq.' — But  then,  he's  so  eccentric!  It  was  just  an  ac- 
cident how  he  took  it.  I  have  often  thought  since,  I 
ran  a  terrible  risk.     It  happened  to  answer,  certainly ; 
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but  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  the  courage  to  do 
the  same  thing  again." 

"  I  trust  not :"  I  said,  gravely.  "  Your  conduct  in 
ruining  the  prospects  of  that  excellent  creature, — Julian 
Egremont's  unfortunate  daughter  ; — in  depriving  her  of 
a  home  after  her  undeviating  kindness  to  her  dying  re- 
lative ;  and  embittering  his  mind  against  her, — can 
scarcely  b6  a  pleasant  subject  for  reflection." 

"  Oh,  upon  my  soul,  Tudor,  if  you  take  it  up  in  that 
light,  I  have  done  ! — I  can't  stand  it !"  he  exclaimed, 
with  great  vivacity,  though  still  in  an  under  key,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  dispute  on  the  merits  of  Erskine's 
pointers  which  was  being  carried  on  near  us.  S€  I  am  such 
a  tender-hearted  fellow !  I  declare,  I  was  quite  shocked 
when  I  found  the  poor  thing  had  gone  away  in  such 
weather.  I  put  my  head  out, — yes,  really  ! — I  looked 
from  my  window,  and  it  was  raining  and  blowing,  quite 
terrifically ! — I  thought  I  would  just  see  what  it  was 
like  ;  and,  upon  my  word,  I  did  not  envy  you ! — But 
what  made  you  follow  her  ?  Sir  Jasper  was  not  pleased. 
I  rather  think  he  was  more  angry  when  he  found  you 
were  really  gone  than  at  the  discovery  that  she  was  his 
grand-daughter;  but  then  how  could  I  possibly  help 
telling  him,  when  he  wanted  his  medicine,  and  his 
gruel,  and  fifty  things  besides,  that  you  had  both  taken 
him  at  his  word  and  left  him  ?  I  went  down, — yes !  I 
tried ;— of  course,  I  felt  I  must  do  what  I  could  to 
please  him.  I  can't  think  how  that  white  girl  managed ! 
/  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  turn  the  course  of 
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the  river  as  to  make  the  water  boil  in  that  abominable 
cracked  saucepan.  I  upset  it ! — yes  !  it  went  over, 
and  put  out  the  fire  which  I  had  been  nursing-.  You 
should  have  seen  me !  I  declare,  I  burned  my  hands 
in  twenty  places,  putting  in  bits  of  stick.  That  con- 
founded old  idiot  had  let  it  go  out,  after  the  young 
woman  went  away ;  and  had  the  impudence  to  laugh 
at  me.  I  say,  Tudor  !  where  did  she  go  ?  Harding 
vows  she  was  not  at  the  cottage  in  the  Dingle,  when 
he  tried  to  knock  up  those  comical  aunts  of  hers." 

I  saw  Erskine  glance  towards  us,  and  was  afraid  of 
his  overhearing  our  conversation. 

"  On  this  subject,  Malvern,"  I  answered,  te  we  can 
hold  no  intercourse.  Suffice  it  that  I  performed  my 
part,  and  placed  the  poor  girl  whom  you  were  perse- 
cuting, in  safety.  I  do  not  acknowledge  your  right  to 
question  me ;  and  I  had  resolved,  though  we  are  rela- 
tions, never  to  speak  to  you  again,  before  we  met  here 
so  unexpectedly." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Harry!  I  won't  hear  .of  it.  Upon 
my  soul,  you  sha'n't  get  up  till  you  promise  to  dismiss 
these  uncommonly  unpleasant  ideas:"  he  said,  detain- 
ing me,  as  I  rose  to  leave  the  room.  "  No  one  minds 
me.  I'm  such  an  uncertain  fellow !  I  had  not  the 
least  intention, — no,  now  you  don't  believe  me ;  but  I 
really  acted  just  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  It 
might  have  ruined  me ; — yes,  I've  thought  so,  often, 
since.  It  was  just  as  likely  that  old  man  might  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  girl  when  he  knew  who  she  was, 
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and  forgiven  her.  It  was  a  monstrous  risk  to  show  him 
the  picture.  I  was  fortunate.  It  answered  pretty  well, 
yes,  considering ; — but  it  was  neck  or  nothing.  You 
must  not  think  any  more  about  it  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  something  handsome  for  her,  when  I  come 
into  the  property ;  and  it  can't  be  long  first.  He's 
dying,  yes  ! — at  least,  I  think  so ; — and  I  am  doing  all 
I  can  to  make  him  comfortable  at  the  last.  I  go  over 
every  day; — it  would  not  do  to  neglect  him; — and 
that's  better  than  stopping  there.  That  did  not  answer. 
I  told  him,  I  could  not  stand  it.  It  was  not  at  all  the 
kind  of  thing  I  was  used  to ; — and  he  behaved  very 
well.  So  now,  that  is  settled.  He  goes  on  in  his  old 
way, — I  wonder  how  he  stands  it ! — and  I  take  mine ; 
and  so  we  are  better  friends  than  if  we  saw  too  much 
of  each  other.  But  come  now,  old  fellow !  you  are  not 
really  going  to  quarrel  with  me? — I  had  rather,  I 
declare,  lose  Heron  Cliff  than  think  it  cost  me  your 
friendship." 

I  really  believe  he  was  so  far  sincere,  at  ther'  time, 
that  he  regretted  having  offended  me.  At  all  events,  he 
persuaded  me  over,  and  I  agreed,  on  condition  of  his 
showing  more  discretion  than  it  is  perhaps  in  his  nature 
to  maintain, — and  on  the  strength  of  our  family  con- 
nection,— to  forget  his  delinquencies.  His  absurdity 
made  him  the  butt  of  Mrs.  Crumpe's  visitors ;  but  he 
was  happily  unconscious  of  the  ridicule  his  conceit  oc- 
casioned. Every  woman  in  the  house,  including  the 
widow,  and  excepting  Edith,  he  firmly  believed  to  be 
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in  love  with  him,  and  every  man  dying  of  envy  and 
jealousy.  Mrs.  Erskine,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  in  his 
list  of  conquests,  and  he  most  cordially  detested  her. 
No  one  could  mistake  her  manner;  soft,  when  she 
liked ;  inconceivably  bitter  when  she  disapproved  ;  Mid 
Malvern  was  the  object  of  her  peculiar  aversion. 

She  even  opposed  his  designs,  which  were  sufficiently 
manifest,  upon  the  widow's  hand  and  fortune,  declaring 
that  Mrs.  Crumpe  was  a  thousand  times  too  good  for 
him ;  and  appeared  to  enter  into  her  husband's  laughing 
schemes  for  my  benefit,  ostensibly  enough  at  all  events 
to  please  JSrskine,  and  make  them  seem  on  better  terms 
than  they  had  lately  been. 

A  general  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  pervaded  the 
place.  Each  day  a  new  succession  of  amusements  was 
provided  for  her  guests  by  the  widow  and  Trafford. 
They  were  both  so  earnestly  bent  upon  making  us 
h*PPy  ^a^  *t  was  difficult  not  to  become  so.  Edith's 
good  spirits  continued.  She  had  discovered  that  there 
were  objects  in  life  for  which  to  dress  and  live ;  and 
enjoyed  the  admiration  excited  by  her  animated  man- 
ners excessively.  In  whatever  pastime  was  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  she  took  a  part,  and  supported  it  well ; 
and,  as  usual,  in  a  crowded  country-house,  her  lively 
humour  and  quick  talents  made  her  a  favourite.  The 
consciousness  of  her  powers  caused  her  to  delight  in 
exercising  them.  I  did  not,  as  I  had  at  first  fully  in- 
tended, put  in  practice  my  design  of  leaving  Dines 
Court  on  the  morrow ;  and,  every  day,  some  fresh  mo* 
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tive  seemed  to  arise  for  prolonging  our  visit  to  the  good- 
humoured,  hospitable  widow.  Mrs.  Crumpe  was  com- 
pletely in  her  element,  and  Trafford,  apparently,  the 
happiest  of  men. 

The  weather  had  entirely  changed  again,  and  was 
uninterruptedly  fine  during  the  whole  period  of  our 
stay.  That  most  delightful  season  had  arrived,  when  a 
sharp  feeling  in  the  air  tempers  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  the  day  is  just  long  enough  for  amusement  and  ex- 
ercise ;  while  the  evening  closes  in  and  the  lamps  are 
lighted  in  time  for  a  late  dinner.  Our  long  excursions 
on  horseback  carried  us  through  the  beautiful  scenery, 
which,  in  every  direction,  lay  around  the  widow's  do- 
main ;  and  furnished  conversation  for  the  evening  to 
those  who  were  not  provided  with  such  an  inexhaust- 
ible stock  of  ideas  as  Edith  Erskine.  When  this 
foiled,  dancing,  cards,  and  every  sort  of  amusement 
filled  up  the  hours. 

One  night,  Mrs.  Crumpe's  guests  were  in  the  hu- 
mour for  acting  charades ;  and  the  stores  of  antiquities 
which,  I  conclude,  had  been  purchased  by  the  deceased 
iron-master  at  the  same  time  with  the  pictures,  were 
overhauled  without  ceremony  to  furnish  court-dresses, 
fly  caps,  and  high-heeled  shoes  for  the  ladies ;  swords 
and  cocked  hats  for  the  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Crumpe,  I  am  certain,  had  no  ancestors ;  and 
she  always  said  that  her  departed  husband  was  a  man 
of  the  people,  who  was  not  ashamed  of  having  made  his 
own  money.    It  must  have  been  to  the  old  family  that 
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the  tiny  feet  belonged  which  had  worn  those  embroi- 
dered slippers.  No  mother  or  grandmother  of  the 
portly  widow  could  have  fastened  round  her  waist  the 
brocade  dresses  which  fitted  Edith's  taper  figure  alone, 
of  all  the  company  assembled  at  Dinas  Court. 

I  do  not  understand  how  she  contrived  to  look  well 
in  everything.     However  eccentric  and  apparently  un- 
becoming the  costume  might  be  in  which  she  chose  to 
array  herself,  her  laughing   eyes   and  careless   grace      1 
seemed  to  set  it  off.     Silks  which  stood  up  of  their  own 
accord,  and  looked  stiff  and  cumbrous  on  other  women, 
dropped  into  their  proper  folds  round  her  slender  form. 
The  ruff  which  imprisoned  the  pretty  faces  of  her  com- 
panions, fell  back  from  her  swan-like  neck,  and  did 
not  in  the  least  obstruct  the  airy  movements  of  her 
small  head.     If  she  even  put  on  the  wig  of  an  old 
courtier,  or  covered  her  own  glossy  hair  with  powder 
and  her  face  with  patches,  she  still  looked  as  arch  and 
coquettish  as  ever.     The  languid  air  which  she  had 
worn  at  Velindra,  was  quite  laid  aside  :  —  even  her 
voice  seemed  changed.     Though  not  less   sweet,  its  ' 
plaintiveness  was  gone.     Her  high  spirits  carried  her 
through  every  fatigue ;  and  while  her  appearance  was 
still  so  fragile  and  delicate,  that  every  one  wished  to 
take  care  of  and  pet  her,  she  never  seemed  to  want 
strength  for  any  amusement  or  exertion  which  it  was 
her  pleasure  to  undertake. 

In  this  gay  humour,  the  widow  had  not  a  chance 
against  her.    We  had  begun  with  acting  together  some 
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suggested  by  her  ready  wit.  The  moment  the 
idea  was  started,  Edith  enlisted  me  as  her  cavalier,  and 
chose  to  fancy  me  as  clever  as  herself.  This  was  far 
from  being  the  case  ;  but  her  play  of  feature,  her 
powers  of  mimicry  were  so  admirable,  that  I  must  have 
been  dull  indeed  not  to  be  able  to  take  up  and  carry 
on  the  game,  when  she  had  set  the  ball  in  motion. 

She  was  never  at  a  loss  for  some  appropriate  and 
humorous  dialogue,  and  supported  all  the  characters 
she  assumed  so  yittily,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
follow  up  the  themes  she  proposed,  and  not  disgrace 
her  by  my  performance. 

We  had,  too,  in  consequence  of  our  long  conversa- 
tions together,  so  many  ideas  in  common ; — she  was  so 
quick  in  catching  up  any  folly  of  the  moment,  so  adroit 
in  its  portraiture,  that  I  was  constantly  amused,  excited 
and  piqued  into  keeping  up  my  allotted  part,  and  pay- 
ing her  off  for  her  covert  malice. 

I  doubt  whether  Malvern,  who,  with  or  without  his 
friend,  Captain  Forrester,  is  frequently  here,  has  not,  in 
my  absence,  allowed  some  scope  to  his  tongue  respect- 
ing my  recent  proceedings.  Edith  has  watched  us 
both  narrowly  since  we  met,  that  first  evening,  in  her 
presence  ;  and  asked  me  once,  sarcastically,  if  Lord 
Malvern  and  I  had  been  rivals  for  the  favour  of  any 
other,  perhaps  rustic  beauty,  before  we  entered  the 
lists  prepared  by  the  widow  at  Dinas  Court.  He  is 
such  an  unmanly  gossip,  that  I  do  not  believe,  were 
his  life  to  depend  upon  it,  he  could  entirely  keep  a 
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secret  Some  indiscreet  remark,  even  when  I  am  pre- 
sent, perpetually  escapes  him ;  and  Edith's  apprehen- 
sion is  so  quick  that  she  needs  only  to  hear  a  syllable, 
for  it  to  guide  her  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Very  often,  when  we  were  acting,  it  was  some  par- 
ticularly stupid  damsel  whom  she  chose  to  represent; 
— some  maid  of  the  mill  or  country  lass ;  and  her  ex- 
cellent imitation  of  the  dialect  of  the  district,  her  ex- 
quisite gaucheries,  elicited  unbounded  applause  from 
our  audience.  When  this  was  the  character  she  as- 
sumed, I  suspected  that  she  was  thinking  of  some  tale 
of  Malvern's  against  me.  His  version  was  certain  to 
be  an  untrue  one  ;  and  the  mare  detestably  stupid 
she  made  out  her  heroifte  to  be,  the  more  unbounded 
was  the  admiration  which  she  represented  her  as  exci- 
ting among  men. 

At  other  limes,  fortune-hunters  came  under  the  lash 
Wealthy  heiresses, — on  widows  she  dared  not  venture, 
—  threw  themselves  and  their  riches  at  the  feet  of 
needy  spendthrifts;  but  here,  at  all  events,  it  was  at 
my  option  to  decline  ;  and  as,  according  to  Edith,  the 
lady  took  the  part  of  proposing  an  alliance,  I  assumed 
her  sex's  usual  privilege,  and  was  obdurate, — proof 
against  all  the  fascinations  with  which  she  assailed  me. 

On  one  occasion,  our  party  having  been  diminished 
by  the  departure  of  a  group  of  merry  girls  belonging  to 
a  neighbouring  family,  no  lady  was  found  willing  to 
perform  except  Edith.  Mrs.  Crumpe  good-naturedly 
volunteered  to    help  us;  but  Mrs.  Erskine  declared 
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that  we  could  not ,  possibly  dispense  with  her  as  one  of 
the  audience.  In  her  opinion,  Mrs.  Crumpe  alone  was 
clever  enough  to  guess  our  meaning;  and  what  was 
the  "good  of  acting  charades  at  all,  if  we  had  no  enlight- 
ened critics  to  aim  at  pleasing  ? 

I  thought  the  widow  looked  offended,  and  tried  to 
suggest  some  proverb  in  which  she  could  take  part, 
but  not  one  of  these  suited  Edith ;  and  all  she  thought 
of  were  exclusively  confined  to  one  female  character, 
or  admitted  only  of  another  which  was  so  intrinsically 
disagreeable,  that  there  was  no  temptation  for  our 
hostess  to  undertake  it. 

The  moment  that  she  perceived  I  was  favouring 
Mrs.  Crumpe  in  my  choice  of  a  subject  for  perform- 
ance, Edith's  quiet  temper  took  fire.  She  quizzed  us 
both  unmercifully,  and  insisted  that  there  was  nothing 
to  say  on  any  of  the  topics  either  of  us  proposed.  In 
short,  we  were  disgusted  with  our  own  stupidity ;  and 
—  as  the  widow's  ideas  were  certainly  rather  of  the 
matter-of-fact  order,  and  needed  embellishment,  instead 
of  which  Edith  converted  them  maliciously  into  down- 
right prose — there  soon  appeared  nothing  to  be  said  in 
their  favour.  The  audience  became  impatient.  Mrs. 
Crumpe,  tired  of  our  divided  counsels,  went  back  to 
her  comfortable  place  on  the  sofa,  beside  Erskine.  His 
wife  instantly  suggested  some  subject  which  suited  us 
both^  and,  all  her  gay  spirits  restored,  made  her  ap- 
pearance on  our  temporary  stage,  without  a  moment's 
delay. 
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I  had  never  heard  her  more  brilliantly  witty ;  but, 
as  I  stole  a  glance  across  the  room,  I  saw  that  our 
hostess  entered  with  less  than  her  usual  zest  into  the 
merriment  that  prevailed.  A  sullen  frown  was  on 
her  brow,  and  she  was  closely  watching  Edith  and  my- 
self, the  only  performers  in  the  scene. 

Though  Mrs.  Crumpe's  features  were  by  no  means 
embellished  by  frowns,  I  should]  hardly  have  noticed 
her  ill-humour,  had  I  not  immediately  perceived  that 
Edith  was  its  object,  and  dreaded,  for  one  so  impru- 
dent/the consequences  of  the  feminine  animosity  which 
she  heedlessly  provoked.  At  the  end  of  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  charade,  others  took  our  place.  Some 
trifling  alteration  of  costume  was  necessary ;  and  I  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Erskine  into  the  saloon  which  served  both 
for  actors  and  actresses  as  a  green  room,  in  our  im- 
promptu theatricals. 

While  she  was  transforming  herself  from  a  pert  sou- 
brette  to  a  court  lady,  and  studying  the  management 
of  the  train  and  fan,  I  said — 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  making  so  many  enemies  ? 
Not  contented  with  acting  better  than  any  other  lady 
in  the  house,  must  you  mercilessly  exclude  them  even 
from  a  trial  of  wit  ?" 

te  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Edith,  quickly. 
€€  Are  you  angry  with  me  for  saving  you  from  being 
an  object  of  ridicule  ?  That  woman  would  have  made 
you  act  with  her,— did  you  not  perceive  her  object?— 
and  would  have  broken  down  at  the  first  speech.  Would 
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you  rather  have  had  the  widow  for  your  prima  donna? 
You  cannot  retain  us  both,  however  skilful  a  manager 
you  may  consider  yourself.    Two  such  stars  cannot 

She  coloured  as  she  spoke.  "  You/9  I  answered, 
"  have  the  entire  management  of  our  company.  I  am 
a  very  subordinate  performer.  You  seem  to  me  to 
reign  alone  and  unrivalled.  The  men  are  sticks — the 
women,  dolls.  Your  wit  furnishes  us  all  with  ideas. 
We  look  at  you,  as  every  one  else  is  doing,  and  shuffle 
through  our  parts,  no  matter  how,  for  no  one  is  observ- 
ing us.  I  only  want  you  not  to  provoke  more  envy 
and  jealousy  than  is  inseparable  from  your  undoubted 
superiority.  The  widow  has  been  looking  daggers  at 
you,  since  you  refused  to  let  her  act  with  us." 

"  You  are  positively  infatuated !"  exclaimed  Edith, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  yet  pleased  with  the  praise 
1  gave,  though  no  more  than  was  due  to  her  talent. 
'* '  Les  beaux  yeux  de  sa  cassette 9  blind  you  to  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  that  woman's  doing  or  saying  any- 
thing gracefully.  I  know  she  hates  me.  I  prefer  her 
aversion  to  her  regard,  since  it  exonerates  me  from 
any  necessity  of  being  more  than  decently  civil  to  her. 
You  do  not,  surely,  mean  to  fall  into  the  gilded  trap 
which  she  and  Trafford  have  baited  so  temptingly  for 
you  ?" 

She  looked  at  me  enquiringly.  "  I  shall  not,"  I 
said,  "  answer  any  of  your  captious  questions.  If  you 
think  me  capable  of  committing  the  atrocities  you  from 
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time  to  time  impute  to  me,  I  wonder  you  condescend 
to  speak  to  me.  You  will  not,  however,  persuade  me 
in  this  house  to  be  uncourteous  to  its  mistress.  If  I  dis- 
liked the  widow,  who  appears  to  me  a  good  kind  of 
woman,  as  much  as  you  do,  I  would  not  be  her 
guest." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Edith,  with  an 
entire  change  of  manner,  and  in  an  agitated  voice. 
"  I  despise  myself  for  remaining  here.  But  do  not 
tell  me  —  do  not  convince  me,"  she  added  impetu- 
ously, "  that  I  ought  to  go  back  to  Velindra !  I  have 
been  so  happy  here— and  I  have  a  superstition  about 
that  place.  I  am  certain,  if  I  am  buried  alive  again 
among  the  willows,  with  the  sound  of  the  river  and  no 
other  pleasant  voices  in  my  ear,  I  shall  die  ! — Some- 
thing more  dreadful  than  you  can  imagine  will  happen 
to  me." 

Just  at  that  moment,  the  little  hand-bell  which  sum- 
moned the  performers  to  the  stage  rang  quickly. 

"  What  must  I  do  ?"  Edith  exclaimed.  "  I  have 
forgotten  all — everything.  I  have  not  an  idea  what  I 
was  to  say.     I  can  scarcely  stand." 

She  turned  to  the  toilet-table  which  had  been  hastily 
arranged,  and  half  emptied  a  bottle  of  Eau  de  Cologne 
which  stood  upon  it,  mixing  it  with  water.  I  was  glad 
that  Mrs.  Crumpe  did  not  see  her  drink  it ;  but  any- 
thing was  preferable  to  fainting,  and  nothing  else,  I 
believe,  would  have  prevented  it.  The  powerful  sti- 
mulant revived  her ;  and  with  one  look  at  the  mirror, 
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she  took  up  her  fan,  shook  her  train  and  her  redundant 
ringlets  into  their  places,  and  went,  in  an  instant,  upon 
the  stage,  reminding  me,  in  a  whisper,  of  the  scene  we 
had  agreed  to  perform. 

I   must  say,  my  faculties  were  the  most  confused ; 

but  she  covered  my  embarrassment,  enacting  to  the  life 

her  part  of  the  coquettish  mistress,  while,  I  believe,  I 

was  sufficiently  sheepish  as  the  lover.     Edith  was  all 

smiles  and  repartee ;    and  the  little  piece   concluded 

amidst  thunders  of  applause,  every  one  protesting  that 

the  last  scene  was  the  most  successful  one  we  had  yet 

represented.      This  certainly  was  not  in  consequence 

of  our  having  rehearsed  and  consulted  together  about  it, 

as  the  spectators  affirmed,  so  much  longer  than  usual. 

Some  other  amusement  was  decided  upon,  for  the 
next  evening.  Mrs.  Crumpe  had  set  her  face  against 
the  proverbs  and  charades>  which,  she  declared  sepa- 
rated the  party  disagreeably.  They  were  not  again 
repeated. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

During  the  last  few  days,  Malvern  had  taken  very 
little  part  in  our  proceedings.  I  did  not  in  the  least 
understand  him.  He  seemed  graver  than  usual,  and 
said  that  Sir  Jasper  made  a  perfect  slave  of  him.  Some- 
times, in  the  midst  of  Edith's  animated  performance,  I 
had  seen  him  scrutinizing  her  features,  through  his 
opera-glass,  much  to  her  annoyance,  as  he  leaned  over 
the  widow's  chair;  but  he  only  dropped  in  occasionally, 
late  in  the  evening.  Most  of  his  time,  he  asserted,  was 
spent  in  attending  upon  the  invalid  at  Heron  Cliff. 

The  hounds  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dinas 
Court,  one  day  while  I  was  staying  there ;  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  Mrs.  Crumpe  and  Trafford  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  join  the  hunt.  When  I  found  that  the  widow 
and  her  factotum  were  bent  upon  mounting  me,  and 
saw  the  excellent  horse  which  was  to  carry  me,  my  old 
sporting  predilections  came  upon  me  strongly,  and  I 
consented  to  oblige  them.  Trafford  himself  conde- 
scended to  hold  my  stirrup,  and  Mrs.  Crumpe  stood  at 
the  hall-door,  an  hour  sooner  in  the  morning  than  her 
fashionable  lady-guests,  Edith  included,  thought  proper 
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to  be  stirring,  to  bid  me  good-bye,  after  breakfasting 
with  me,  tete-&-tite9  at  the  long  table  spread  with  every 
description  of  tempting  viands.  The  good  lady,  faith- 
ful, to  the  habits  of  her  youth,  liked  primitive  hours ; 
and,  for  twenty  years  of  her  life,  had  never  failed  to 
preside  over  the  iron-master's  substantial  repast,  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  start  him  cheerfully  for  the  scene  of  his 
useful  labours. 

The  chase  led  me  fax  away  from  the  river  side. 
When  it  terminated,  after  a  capital  run,  which  few  of 
the  sportsmen  enjoyed  more  than  myself,  I  was  in  quite 
an  unknown  district,  bordering  upon  the  mountains,  of 
-which  a  great  spur  descended  to  the  plains,  and  with 
narrow,  intricate  lanes  winding  in  and  out  between 
rocky  banks.  It  was  growing  late,  and  I  pushed  on  as 
fast  as  consideration  for  my  tired  horse  permitted,  en- 
quiring my  way  of  the  few  passengers  I  encountered. 

For  some  distance,  I  had  seen  no  one  who  could  give 
me  any  information,  when  I  came  in  sight  of  a  pleasant- 
looking  rustic  inn,  with  a  sign  swinging  before  the  door, 
and  the  front  of  the  building  completely  covered  with 
Virginian  creepers  and  a  luxuriant  grape  vine.  The 
slight  frosts  had  been  just  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit, 
which  hung  down  in  heavy  purple  clusters  over  the 
props  of  a  rough-hewn  porch. 

Greatly  to  my  surprise,  as  I  approached,  I  recognized 
Malvern,  who  had,  the  evening  before,  announced  him- 
self to  be  engaged  to  spend  the  day  at  Heron  Cliff,  in 
one  of  the  two  men  sitting  on  their  horses  before  the 
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inn-door,  while  an  ostler  supplied  the  animals  with 
water.  Malvern  was  lolling  in  his  saddle,  and  pulling 
down  the  bunches  of  grapes  with  the  hook  of  his  ivory- 
handled  cane.  When  I  came  up,  he  turned  round,  and 
surveyed  me  wtti  unfeigned  astonishment.  I  doubt 
.whether  he  was  particularly  pleased  at  the  recognition, 
but  he  immediately  proposed  joining  me,  and  declared 
himself  competent  to  show  me  the  way. 

I  did  not  admire  the  countenance  of  the  man  who 
appeared  to  have  been  riding  with  him.  He  was  quite 
a  low  person,  with  a  bold,  hard  brow,  and  a  complexion 
flushed  by  habits  of  intemperance.  As  I  passed  them, 
I  heard  my  cousin  say, "  That  is  Captain  Tudor."  The 
fellow  looked  very  earnestly  at  me.  Presently  Malvern 
cantered  after  and  overtook  me.  I  asked  him  why  he 
had  mentioned  my  name ;  but  he  denied  having  done 
so.  He  had  called  out  to  me  to  stop  for  him,  he  said, 
fearing  that  I  might  take  the  wrong  turn,  half-a-dozen 
yards  farther  on.  I  did  not  believe  him,  but  the  matter 
was,  apparently,  of  little  consequence.  Malvern  is  so 
careless  in  speaking,  that  fiction  comes  to  his  lips  more 
readily  than  truth. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  met  the  man,  with  whom  I 
had  seen  him  in  conversation,  at  the  Warren.  Harding 
had  dealings  with  him  about  horses.  They  had  gone 
to  his  house  once  or  twice,  when  out  shooting  together, 
and  had  been  in  his  company  at  races  and  fairs,  which, 
in  the  dearth  of  other  amusement,  it  seems  that  Malvern 
has  attended  with  the  master  of  the  Warren.     Con- 
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sidering  his  natural  haughtiness,  it  is  wonderful  how 
low  he  will  descend  to  suit  what  he  supposes  to  be  the 
humour  of  the  chance  associate  of  the  moment.  He 
did  not  explain  from  what  direction  he  was  travelling 
now,  and  scarcely  gave  me  time  to  question  him,  as  he 
rode  on,  talking  with  his  usual  nonchalant  volubility. 

€€  Yes,  I  go  over  to  Harding's  sometimes.  I  can't 
keep  still.  No  man  on  earth  can  tell  what  I  am  likely 
to  do  next.  I  do  not  know,  nine  times  in  ten,  myself. 
You  did  not  expect  to  meet  me  here.  How  should 
you?  But  there  it  is  !  I  get  on  my  horse,  and  it  is 
quite  a  chance,  at  the  end  of  the  day, — (as  you  found  it, 
old  fellow!  when  you  were  crossing  the  country  at 
Reynard's  heels), — what  hag  become  of  me. 

"  I  have  been  in  some  un£0tmonly  strange  company 
lately.    Not  very  recherche  mfest  of  their  ways  at  the 
Warren !     I  really  am  surprised  at  myself  for  tolerating 
them;  but  then,  I  am  such  a  citizen  of  the  world.  •  It 
amuses  me,  though,  to  see  that  human  nature, — 'pon 
my  soul,  I  did  not  think  so  before ! — is  the  same  every- 
where.   You  saw  that  man's  face  I  was  talking  to  ? — a 
regular  hang-dog  look ! — well,  Harding  says,  he  can't 
live  without  excitement.     He  is  as  ennuye,  if  he  spends 
an  evening  alone,  as  possible.     Cards, — horses, — their 
low  gambling-booths, — he  must  have  something.     Our 
friend  Harding,  too,  is  a  bit  of  a  mauvais  sujet.    He 
has  some  queer  notions  in  his  head,  I  can  tell  you, 
about  his  wife's  being  likely  to  die,  and  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  marry  that  handsome  girl  in  the  Dingle. 

i  2 
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That  is  what  is  running  in  his  head, — a  child  might  see 
it.  I  dare  say,  that  clever  woman,  though  she  lias  not 
the  use  of  her  eyes,  knew  it  before  I  did,  Harding  is 
madly  in  love  with  her,  and  she  has  no  fortune,  and 
comes  of  a  deuced  bad  stock.  I  declare  he  is  a  vast 
deal  too  good  for  her.  Now,  don't  fire  up !  I  am  not 
going  to  suspect  you  of  anything  more  than  a  passing 
tenderness,  and  she  is  quite  handsome  enough  to  excuse 
it.     But  those  low  fellows  are  so  dreadfully  in  earnest !" 

My  curiosity  was  roused,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
I  let  Malvern  go  on  with  his  gossiping  revelations  un- 
checked. 

"  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  shocked  at  trifles ;  but  now, 
upon  my  word,  Tudor,  there  are  two  ways  of  saying  a 
thing.    I  can't  conceive,  no,  really,  the  bad  taste  of 
choosing  the  wrong  one.    But  that  is  what  a  man  like 
Harding  is  sure  to  do,  when  he  forgets  himself,  and 
ceases  to  be,  as,  to  do  him  justice,  he  usually  is  with  me, 
tant  soit  peu,  in  awe  of  his  companion.     I  said, — yes, 
it  was  some  amusing  trifle, — I  forget  exactly  what, — 
but  he  took  hold  of  it,  and  swore  that  you  and  I, — he 
classed  us  together, — had  bad  intentions  towards  the 
poor  thing ;  and  then  he  broke  out  into  a  perfect  fury, 
and  vowed  he  would  marry  the  girl,  and  place  her  in 
an  honest  home,  beside  his  own  hearth,  out  of  our 
way ;  and  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense,  in  the  worst  possible 
taste. 

"  Of  course,  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  I  should 
stand  his  hectoring   tone.     He  looked  deucedly  sur- 
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prised  at  the  lecture  I  favoured  him  with ;  but  it  does 
not  do  to  let  that  kind  of  man  suppose  we  think  lightly 
of  indiscretions  which  are  really  quite  out  of  place  in 
Iris  respectable  orbit.  I  gave  him  the  best  advice  I 
could;  but,  1*11  lay  my  life,  he  won't  follow  it.  I  said, 
€  Here  are  you,  a  fine-looking  fellow,  with  everything 
comfortable  about  you;  and,  upon  my  soul !  I  can't  see 
-what  more  you  can  want.  You'll  make  yourself  and 
Mrs.  Harding  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  if  you  allow 
these  wild  ideas  to  get  possession  of  your  mind.  Life's 
so  uncertain.  Just  see  how  Sir  Jasper  lingers  on! 
There  is  nothing  so  melancholy  and  disheartening  as 
waiting  for  a  reversion.' 

"  I  talked  to  him,  yes,  I  said  all  I  could ;  though,  of 
course,  I  could  not  pretend  to  understand  his  feelings ; 
—but  we  had  it  out.  Yes,  I  satisfied  him  at  last  that 
I  had  not  a  thought  about  the  poor  girl.  One  would 
scarcely  like,  you  know,  to  be  the  rival  of  a  man  in 
Harding's  station.  It  would  not  be  quite  pleasant 
to  be  mixed  up  together.  I  got  out  of  it,  yes ! — I  was 
not  sorry  when  he  dropped  the  subject.  He  is  a  violent 
fellow,  I  suspect,  when  he  is  excited;  and  he  keeps  late 
hours  and  frequents  rather  dissipated  company.  I  had 
no  notion  of  having  our  names  brought  in,  on  some  oc- 
casion of  his  making  merry  with  his  boon  companions; 
and  so  I  denied  flatly  that  we  were  either  of  us  likely  to 
stancLin  his  way.  I  could  not  say  more  for  you  than  I 
did  for  myself;  but,  I  assure  you,  I  took  up  the  cudgels 
pretty  warmly ;  and  he  has  not  made  me  the  confidant 
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of  his  matrimonial  designs  again.  He  really  might 
wait,— yes,  positively,— bury  his  wife  and  go  into  family 
mourning  decently,  before  providing  himself  with  a 
housekeeper !" 

Though  I  had  less  reason  than  usual  for  quarrelling 
with  Malvern,  I  felt  extremely  ill-satisfied.     It  is  im- 
possible, in  his  rambling  narratives,  to  disentangle  fact 
fromfiction.    I  wa  very  angry  with  Harding  for  hi, 
presumptuous  ideas,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  my 
name  had  been  brought  into  their  conversation.     Mal- 
vern's object,  I  believe,  was  attained,  for  I  had  forgotten 
to  ask  him  what  had  brought  him  so  far  out  of  the  di- 
rect road  either  from  the  Warren  or  Heron  Cliff.    My 
thoughts  were  with  Grace.     I  wondered  whether  she 
were  safe  in  the  company  of  the  old  ladies ;  and  de- 
termined to  cut  short  my  visit  to  the  widow,  in  order 
that  I  might  be  on  the  spot  to  protect  her. 

Harding  and  the  Viscount  are  better  friends,  if  I  may 
trust  hia  report,  than  I  should  have  thought  them  likely 
to  continue.  To  be  sure,  some  part  of  Malvern's  stories 
generally  contradicts  the  rest ;  but  still  it  appears  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  time  he  professes  to  devote  to  Sir 
Jasper  is  spent  at  the  Warren.  Mrs.  Harding,  he  de- 
clared, was  just  as  glad  to  see  him  as  her  husband. 
Very  often  he  found  her  alone,  or  with  the  priests,  who 
came  more  than  ever  about  the  place.  They  were,  like 
every  other  person  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
wonderfully  interested  in  him. 
„   I  did  not  think  that  he  waa  as  much  as  usual  misled 
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by  vanity,  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Tremenheere  held  the 
impression  strongly  that  Malvern  would  ultimately 
succeed  to  the  Heron  Cliff  estates.  His  shallow  cha- 
racter and  presumptuous  self-reliance  had  probably 
given  the  idea  that  he  would,  if  sufficiently  courted 
and  flattered,  be  an  easy  convert.  I  tried  to  put  him 
on  his  guard,  but  he  was  in  a  very  hazardous  state  of 
false  security,  ready  to  argue  with  the  most  subtle  dis- 
ciple of  Loyola,  and  certain  of  defeating  the  priests 
with  their  own  weapons. 

We  rode  on  together  more  amicably  than  had  lately 
been  our  wont,  Malvern  still  talking  about  the  Warren. 
At  last  I  said, 

"  Have  you  seen  Sir  Jasper  to-day  ?  You  are  back 
earlier  than  usual.     Is  the  old  man  better  ?" 

Simple  as  the  enquiry  might  appear  to  be,  it  took 
Malvern  by  surprise,  and  he  could  not/ of  course, — it  is 
not  in  his  nature, — give  me  a  straightforward  answer. 

€€  Well !  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  his  being 
better : — no,  really,  I  can't  teU.  I  nurse  him, — oh  yes, 
certainly,  I  wouldn't  be  a  day  without  seeing  him  for 
the  world !  Yoji  know, — yes,  you  must  remember, — 
what  a  state  he  was  in,  that  time  when  I  neglected  him 
in  my  careless  way, — when  I  was  staying  at  that  little 
place  of  yours ;  very  nice  and  comfortable  I  am  sure, 
all  things  considered, — I  wonder  how  you  managed  it, 
— you  were  good  enough  to  make  me.  It  would  not 
do,  you  know,  for  me  to  comeback,  after  you  contrived 
to  offend  the  old  gentleman  so  confoundedly.    By  Jove ! 
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he  won't  bear  to  hear  your  name  mentioned.  It  is  not 
very  lively  at  Heron  Cliff,  now  you  and  the  young  lady 
are  gone.  Sir  Jasper  is  extremely  bearish.  Though 
he  is  fond  of  me,  he  does  not  know  how  to  show  it ; 
and  that  old  idiot  is  such  a  nuisance !  I  can't,  no, 
really,  get  a  pair  of  boots  cleaned  or  my  hat  brushed, 
unless  I  were  to  do  it  myself;  so,  you  see,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  spend  my  time  there  altogether. 

"When  I  want  renovating,  I  am  forced  to  take 
flight;  and  I  think  it  amuses  Sir  Jasper  when  I  come 
back  and  tell  him  whatever  news  is  floating  about  the 
country.  It  does  not  much  signify  what  it  is.  I  de- 
clare, I  got  up  the  price  of  farmers'  stock,  beef  and 
mutton  and  all  the  fat  brutes  in  the  market,  and  he  was 
quite  delighted.  Harding  put  me  up  to  it;  and,  since 
then,  I  never  omit  to  ask  the  prices.  Sometimes,  I  am 
wrong — I  forget— how  can  I  help  it  ? — but  the  old  fel- 
low is  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  guesses  what  I  mean. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  well  we  get  on,  generally  speak- 
ing ;  though,  sometimes,  it  is  difficult  to  make  him  out 
You  don't  think  that  silly  old  skeleton  of  a  servant, 
whom  you  left  with  him,  hears  more  than  one  fancies  ? 
He  is  quite  in  favour.  Sir  Jasper  has  taught  him  to 
find  his  papers,  and  I  caught  them  poring  over  them, 
the  other  day.  I  just  thought  I  would  ask  if  you  could 
understand  a  word  he  says.  I  can't ;  but  Sir  Jasper 
seems  to  get  along  with  him,  when  he  is  in  one  of  his 
queer  humours,  quite  astonishingly." 
.    I  could  offer  no  explanation  of  Thomas's  mode  of 
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rendering  his  services  acceptable ;  and  confessed  that  I 
Had  always  failed  of  success  in  trying  to  comprehend 
his  imperfect  articulation.  As  Sir  Jasper  had,  now,  no 
other  attendant,  I  had  not  liked  to  deprive  him  of  the 
idiot ;  though  I  doubted  his  being  able  to  be  of  much 
use. 

S€  Well,  I  don't  know ; — yes,  really,  he  contrives  to 

do  something.     Sir  Jasper  seems  pretty  well  satisfied," 

said  Malvern,  musingly.    "  It  does  not  require  much 

intellect  to  wait  upon  a  man  who  lies  on  his  bed,  and 

sleeps  or  dreams  with  his  eyes  open,  aifd  does  not  speak 

a  word  for  hours.     It  is  really  quite  awful,  Tudor,  to  see 

how  he  lies  there.    He  does  nothing  to  wear  himself 

out.    Upon  my  life,  I  believe  he  will  last  longer  than 

people  imagine.     Sometimes,  I  fancy  he  will  be  the 

survivor;    and  that  old   man  contrives  to  remember 

about  his  gruel  and  messes,  and  brings  them  up,  just  as 

the  girl  used  to  do.     I  suppose  she  taught  him.   •  Sir 

Jasper  has  never  once  mentioned  her,  but  I  found  out 

from  Harding  that  she  resides  with  those  charming 

friends  of  yours,  in  the  Dingle." 

"  Remember,  Malvern,"  I  said,  u  that  I  shall  not 
overlook  the  slightest  indiscretion  in  that  quarter. 
Whatever  you  may  choose  to  talk  about  with  Harding, 
I  advise  you,  once  for  all,  with  me  not  to  trench  upon 
dangerous  ground.  Miss  Egremont's  misfortunes 
render  her  sacred." 

He  looked  at  me  with  great  surprise.  "  Miss  Egre- 
mont ! — well,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  give  her  that 
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name.     I  should  scarcely  suppose  any  one  but  such  a£ 
uncommonly  good-natured,  romantic  fellow  as   you, 
Harry,  would  think  of  it.    Harding  says  it  was  quite  a 
joke  about  there  being  any  marriage.     Julian  was  a 
wild  fellow ;  and,  I  dare  say,  the  young  lady  had  im- 
bibed some  pretty  pastoral  ideas  from  that  sentimental 
aunt  of  hers.    But  you  may  depend  upon  my  discretion. 
No,  upon  my  word,  I  shall  be  as  silent  as  the  grave.    I 
would  not  mention  a  word  about  the  pretty  nurse  to 
the  widow  or  Mrs.  Erskine.     I  say,  Tudor,  what  a 
shrewish  little  creature  she  is !     She's  as  jealous  as 
possible  if  you  speak  to  another  woman.     'Pon  my 
soul,  /  couldn't  humour  her.     I  am  not  at  all  in  spirits. 
All  tins  funereal  business  at  Heron  Cliff  is  a  yast  deal 
too  much  for  me.     I  can't,— no,  hang  it !  — make  myself 
agreeable  with  the  hearse  and  the  hatchment  and  un- 
dertakers' people  in  my  head,  and  such  a  tedious  bother. 
I  hope  the  old  boy  will  cut  up  well.     I  don't  really  be* 
lieve  I  shall  ever  be  rewarded  for  all  I  have  had  to  go 
through ;  and  there  seems  no  end  to  it.      He  is  not 
better — no,  certainly.   He's  alive,  and  that's  all  that  can 
be  said ;  but  there  can  be  no  pleasure  in  going  on  in  such 
an  incomprehensible,  unsatisfactory  manner.    I  am  sore 
it  would  be  a  relief  to  him,  poor  old  soul,  to  have  it 
over !" 

His  way  of  mentioning  Edith  always  offends  me. 
Though  there  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  some  of  his  re- 
marks, their  malice  is  envenomed  by  his  anger  at  her 
overlooking  his  fascinations  bo  contemptuously.     He 
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seemed  to  be  in  the  humour  for  administering  advice, 
and  bestowed  it  liberally  upon  me,  as  we  walked  our 
horses  slowly  up  the  avenue  of  Dinas  Court. 

€€  Ah,  now,  you'll  be  surprised,  but  I  don't  at  all 
like  that  little  woman's  way  of  going  on.    I've  such  a 
regard  for  you  that  I  must  speak ;  and  you're  an  in- 
cautious fellow,  Tudor.     You'll  have  to  fight  a  duel 
TOth  JErskine ;  and,  'pon  my  soul !  she  is  not  worth 
risking  your  life  for.     Just  give  me  two  days,  and  take 
this  business  about  Sir  Jasper  off  my  hands,  and  I'll 
shew  you  how  much  she  cares  for  you.  She's  monstrously 
piqued  at  my  not  riding  with  her.    Did  you  notice — 
ah,  I  thought  so— how  she  brushed  past  me  in  the  hall, 
and  made  you  put  her  on  her  horse  ?    She  had  as  much 
as  asked  me  to  give  you  a  lesson,  the  day  before. 
Little  whisp  of  a  thing !    I  daresay  you  find  some  dif- 
ference between  her  and  the  widow,  eh,  Tudor  ?   Lord, 

< 

how  I  laughed  to  see  you  get  her  on  her  cob,  which, 
as  the  old  groom  said,  was  certainly  '  growed  a  purpose ' 
to  carry  his  lady!  She  is  an  armful.  I  call  Mrs. 
Crumpe  a  very  fine  woman ! 

"  No,  really,  you  needn't  laugh.  Ton  my  soul !  I 
like  her  better  than  that  cattish,  vixenish,  little  beauty, 
Erskine's  wife.  She  looks  devilish  well  by  candle* 
light,  but,  by  Jove,  she  won't  bear  inspection !  If  s 
all  made  up,  not  real  flesh  and  blood,  like  the  widow. 
I  wouldn't  be  her  husband,  not  I,  for  the  universe. 
Ask  Erskihe,  poor  devil !  what  he  thinks  of  his  posi- 
tion.   He  has  had  enough  of  it,  some  time  since,  if  I 
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am  not  mistaken.  She  has  as  many  turnings  and  wind- 
ings  as  a  hare — you  would  never  know  where  to  find 
her,  literally  and  metaphorically,  among  her  furbelows, 
cr£pe-terophane,  and  fancies. 

"  There  she  is,  I   declare,  on  [the  terrace,  and  con* 
foundedly  cross  at  haying  been  kept  so  long  waiting. 
She  looks  as  black  as  night,  but  rather  handsome,  with 
her  straight  eyebrows  knit.    Not  the  sweetest  of  tem- 
pers !  I  say,  Tudor,  you  had  better  not  face  her.    Con- 
sider what  a  morning  she  has  been  spending  oyer  her 
carpet-work?  with  that  old  Lady  Fernyhurst  and  her 
daughters !      I  heard  her    yesterday,    decline  going 
out  when  her  husband  asked  her.    You  know  I  told 
you  from  the  first  what  a  foolish  business  it  was — sure 
to  bring  you  into  trouble  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Well,  I  see  you  don't  like  it,  so  I  won't  go  on.    YouTl 
have  your  eyes  opened,  soon  enough.    The  first  new 
man  she  sees,  now  she  has  taken  to  flirting,  will  cut 
you  out.     Vogue  la  gaUre  !    So  much  the  better/' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

There  was  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  walks,  with  high 
hedges  of  holly  and  laurel,  in  the  garden,  where  Edith 
liked  to  wander.  The  old-fashioned  style  of  this  part 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  was  not  in  accordance  with 
modern  taste,  as  it  excluded  the  fine  views  of  the  river. 
It  was  consequently  not  much  frequented.  *  Perhaps 
on  this  account,  when  her  spirits  flagged  and  her 
strength  failed — when  she  was  tired  of  laughing  and 
talking,  and,  as  the  widow  illnaturedly  declared,  of 
flirting,— Mrs.  Erskine  preferred  it. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  woman  who  has  so  many 
subjects  upon  which  she  can  converse  pleasantly. 
Whether  lively  or  sad,  it  seems  necessary  to  Edith  to 
express  her  feelings;  and,  for  this  reason,  Erskine, 
who  uses  language  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing his  own.  thoughts,  and  conveying  those  of  others, 
does  not  suit  her  as  a  companion. 

Whatever  his  wife  says,  is,  for  the  moment,  real  and 
consequently  interesting ;  the  result  of  her  own  observa- 
tions on  life  or  books,  in  which  she  is  well  read — on  men 
and  women — above  all,  on  her  own  ideas  and  fancies. 
All  this  her  husband  cannot  understand.     He  repeats 
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what  he  hears — generally  taking  an  unfavourable,  never 
an  imaginative  view  of  the  case.  The  on-dits  of  society, 
the  opinions  of  reviewers,  newspapers,  public  men, 
make  up  Erskine's  conversation.  Though  not  deficient 
in  cleverness,  he  is  seldom  original. 

When  she  is  serious,  he  laughs  at  her ;  and  Edith 
cannot  rally  quickly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  her  spirits 
rise  and  soar  beyond  his  comprehension,  he  checks  her 
harshly,  and  wishes,  for  heaven's  sake,  she  would  learn 
to  be  reasonable  and  like  other  people. 

The  more  you  converse  with  her,  the  more  there 
is  to  say.  An  inexhaustible  interest  arises  as  to  what 
she  will  think  of  any  book  you  take  up;  and  her 
opinion,  when  discovered,  is  sure  to  be  different  to 
your  expectation.  There  is  always  something  piquant 
in  her  remarks,  which  prompts  you  to  dive  farther  into 
her  thoughts,  and,  as  in  deep  water,  the  line  goes 
sounding  farther  and  farther  down.  The  treasures  of 
the  sea  are  not  more  multifarious  than  the  ideas  she  has 
stored  up  and  is  constantly  collecting. 

The  greatest  charm,  to  me,  lies  in  the  warmth  with 
which  she  discusses  these  imaginative  themes.  It  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  put  her  in  a  passion. 
She  cannot  argue  coolly.  She  enters  into  the  story  or 
the  idea  suggested  by  herself  or  her  companion,  as 
keenly  as  if  her  fate  hung  upon  the  decision  at  which 
you  have  to  arrive,  and  identifies  herself  completely 
with  the  characters. 
t    It  was  in  one  of  these  earnest  conversations,  as  we 
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walked  together  tip  and  down,  and  in  and  out  among 
the  intricacies  of  the  labyrinth,  that  ire  were  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  yoices  in  an  adjoining  walk. 

€€  Yes !  it  was  something  about  this  silly  affair  that 
got  Harry  his  conge/'  we  heard  Malvern  say  to  ({he 
widow.    "  I  assure  you,  I  don't  see  much  harm  in  it. 
As  I  told  Sir  Jasper,  if  he  would  have  such  a  pretty 
attendant,  and  such  an  uncommonly  dull  place,  and 
Harry  such  a  soft-hearted  fellow,  he  couldn't  wonder, 
no,  not  at  all,  at  his  getting  into  a  scrape.    He  said, — 
all,  yes !  something  I  can't  repeat,  but  it  was  very  com- 
plimentary, and  I  took  it  kindly, — about  principle  and 
so  forth,  which  I  dare  say  I  didn't  deserve.    Hang  me, 
if  it  was  not  my  taste  more  than  anything  else  which 
kept  me  from  looking  at  her!    A  fine  woman,  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  habits  of  a  lady 
— yes,  that  suits  me,  that's  what  I  like.    Not  a  crea- 
ture with  a  skin  like  new  milk,  no  sentiment,  fine  arm, 
but  nothing  of  mind,  and  an  insipidity  of  idea,  which, 
really,  you  can  form  no  conception  of  the  kind  of 
tiling !    Ah,  they  don't  go  down  with  me  ! " 

Edith,  who  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  unintellectual 
beauties,  took  her  hand  away  from  my  arm  with  a  look 
of  withering  contempt. 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  was  anything  in  it,"  Mrs. 
Grumpe  observed,  composedly.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  Cap- 
tain Tudor  had  not  a  friend  at  hand  to  plead  his  cause, 
since  you  have  taken  an  unfavourable  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, my  lord.    I  should  have  gone  in  and  said,—'  You 
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cannot  expect  to  see  grey  heads  on  green  shoulders. 
You  were  young  once  yourself,  Sir  Jasper.     Send  the 
young  woman  away.      I  daresay  she  is  the  most  to 
blame,  and  fancies  all  kind  of  nonsense  because  a  gen 
tleman  looks  at  her/  " 

"  Oh,  really,  you  mistake  if  you  think  I  did  not  do 
my  very  best  for  Harry  !  I  am  such  a  Mend  of  his, 
and  if  any  one  could  make  Sir  Jasper  listen  to  reason, 
it  would  be  me.  Hell  hear  me  long  after  no  other 
person  would  dare  to  speak  to  him.  But  it  wouldn't 
do.  He  was  quite  impracticable.  I  was  sorry  for  the 
poor  girl, — yes,  really.  She  is  the  most  to  be  pitied, 
for  the  old  man  turned  her  out  of  the  house  immedi- 
ately; and,  Lord,  how  it  rained!  Harry  went  after 
her,  and,  I  suppose,  took  care  she  was  not  drowned; 
for  the  waters  were  out.  I  don't  know  what  became 
of  her ;  but,  as  I  said  before  to  him, — and  I  know  he'd 
feel  it  afterwards, — '  Here  is  this  poor  thing  going  to 
lose  her  place  on  your  account ;  and,  upon  my  soul, 
you're  acting  very  foolishly !' — No,  really  now,  though 
1  am  such  a  careless  fellow,  I  wouldn't  have  such  a 
thing  upon  my  conscience  for  the  world." 

They  moved  on;  the  widow  still  taking  my  part, 
and  evidently  unconvinced  by  Malvern's  statement 
Edith,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  angry  that  she  would 
not  speak  to  me. 

"  You  do  not,  surely,"  I  said,  "  believe  this  man's 
false  assertions  ?  I  will  follow  him,  and  insist  upon 
his  retracting  every  syllable  he  has  uttered  respecting 
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Not  for  the  world !"  replied  Edith,  hastily,  and 
laying  her  hand,  which  trembled  with  emotion,  upon 
my  arm.  "  One  word  from  you  will  suffice,  and  sa- 
tisfy me  better.  We  have  all  heard  of  your  kindness  to 
Sir  Jasper.  Why  has  this  ephemeral  creature  sup- 
planted you? — Say  yes  or  no.  Was  there  a  woman 
such  as  he  describes  at  Heron  Cliff?  and  did  she  oc- 
casion any  quarrel  between  you  and  Sir  Jasper  ?" 

I  suppose  I  looked  embarrassed ; — certainly  I  did  not 
know  how  to  answer  her ; — for  Edith,  after  scrutinizing 
my  features,  turned  haughtily  away.  The  next  mo- 
ment, her  countenance,  always  varying,  changed,  and 
she  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  am  so  disappointed, — so  cruelly  hurt !"  she  said, 
sobbing.  "  That  I  should  have  talked  to  you  at  all, — 
have  fancied  that  you  understood  me,  when — but  we 
will  never  mention  this  odious  subject  again,  A 
woman  whom  even  that  idiot  could  speak  of  so  con- 
temptuously !  But  men  are  all  alike.  A  white  skin, 
— a  flattering  look, — the  admiration  of  a  fool,  is  what 
they  value ! 

"  Why  do  you  not  go,"  she  resumed,  vehemently, 
(t  and  convince  Mrs.  Crumpe  ?  Her  opinion  is  of 
more  consequence  than  mine.  Do  not  let  me  detain 
you.  You  will  certainly  lose  your  chance  with  the 
widow." 
I  felt  very  angry  with  her,  and  answered  quietly : — 
"  No  t  Mrs.  Crumpe  has  more  confidence  in  me. 
She  did  not  believe  a  syllable  that  man  said.9' 
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Edith  coloured  violently.  "  Let  as  go  back  to  the 
house !"  she  said.  "  I  would  not  have  either  of  them 
know  that  I  had  heard  what  passed  for  the  world. 
You  must  not  mention  it." 

We  walked  back  without  making  up  our  quarrel. 
All  the  evening  she  scarcely  spoke  to  me,  and  I,  as 
she  chose  to  doubt  me,  kept  aloof.  The  widow,  on  the 
contrary,  was  remarkably  civil.  She  seemed  to  look 
very  leniently  upon  my  transgressions,  and  to  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  Malvern  could  say  to  prejudice 
her  against  me.  He  did  not  make  his  appearance  at 
Dinas  Court,  either  that  or  the  following  day.  Our 
hostess  told  us  that  his  lordship  had  paid  her  a  hur- 
ried visit  on  his  way  to  Heron  Cliff.  He  professed  to 
have  received  a  sudden  mandate  of  recal  thither.  Sir 
Jasper  had  sustained  an  attack  of  a  paralytic  nature, 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  him,  his  sufferings  would 
probably  be  over.  I  eould  not  help  regretting  my 
quarrel  with  the  old  man,  and  wished  to  hear  that  he 
was  carefully  attended;  but  all  which  had  been  ga- 
thered from  Malvern,  imported  that  everything  at 
Heron  Cliff  being  henceforth  under  his  sole  control, 
was  certain  to  be  properly  conducted. 

In  his  absence,  Mrs.  Crumpe  gave  me  the  post  of 
honour.  In  spite  of  her  attentions  and  Trafford's,  I 
missed  Edith's  lively  conversation ;  but  we  were  mu- 
tually offended,  and  I  made  no  effort  to  approach  her. 
When  the  ladies  retired  at  night,  she  suddenly  put  out 
her  hand,  and  took  the  candle  I  had  lit  for  the  person 
nearest  to  me,  at  the  lamp  in  the  hall. 
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€€  I  cannot  bear  malice,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
€€  I  will  trust  that  your  taste  may  improve.  Let  us  be 
friends !" 

There  were  tears  shining  in  her  bright  eyes,  and 
we  shook  hands  warmly.  The  next  morning,  I  rode 
by  her  side,  as  usual,  through  the  green  lanes ;  and 
she  did  not  allude  to  the  subject  of  our  quarrel. 

Trafford  met  us  in  the  hall  on  our  return,  and  in* 
formed  me,  with  his  usual  insinuating  address,  that 
Mrs.  Crumpe  particularly  wished  for  a  few  minutes' 
private  conversation  with  me,  in  her  own  sitting-room. 
He  led  the  way  to  his  mistress's  boudoir,  which  did 
not,  in  any  respect,  resemble  that  of  a  fine  lady;  nei- 
ther was  there  any  trace  of  the  millionaire  about  the 
furniture  and  few  ornaments  it  contained.    Everything 
was  handsome  and  substantial.    The  chairs  were  solid 
enough  to   bear  the  widow's  weight  with  impunity. 
A  heavy  chest,  clamped  with  brass,  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner,  and  looked  as   if   it  held  deeds    and    papers. 
There  were  no  nick-nacks   on  the  tables,  no  showy 
portfolios,    or    flimsy  envelope     and    writing    cases, 
but  a  large  rosewood  desk,  flanked  by  a  handsome 
bronze  inkstand,  with  a  few  books,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  directories,  account-books,  and  ledgers. 
There  was  every  indication  of  the  woman  of  business, 
active,  managing,  and  accustomed  from  early  life  to 
look  keenly  after  her  own  interests. 

She  was  now  quite  unoccupied,  and  sat  in  a  comfort- 
able but  by  no  means  luxurious  arm-chair,  near  the 
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fire-place.  The  room  was  in  perfect  order ;  rather  too 
much  so  for  the  eye  of  taste.  The  tables  stood  at  exact 
right  angles  with  each  other.  Every  chair  had  its  ap- 
propriate companion  set  stiffly  against  the  opposite  wall 
The  one  in  which  Mrs.  Crumpe  had  established  herself 
exactly  corresponded  with  a  similar  fauteuil  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brisk  fire,  to  which  she  invited  me. 

"Take  a  chair,  Captain  Tudor,"  said  the  widow, 
blandly.  She  always  persists  in  giving  me  military 
rank,  though  I  have  left  the  service,  and  laid  down  the 
designation.  "  I  won't  detain  you  long ;  but  we  must 
have  some  little  conversation.  There  are  several  things 
on  my  mind ;  and  I  shall  not  be  easy, — though  I  don't 
exactly  know  how  to  begin, — till  I  have  made  you  ac- 
quainted with  my  thoughts." 

The  widow,  usually  so  straightforward,  looked  em- 
barrassed. I  could  not  help  feeling  so  myself;  and 
the  small,  square  room  assumed  an  unpleasant  aspect, 
like  that  of  a  prison.  I  fancied  Mrs.  Crumpe  my 
jailor,  and  that  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  effecting 
my  escape. 

€t  The  errors  of  youth,"  my  companion  remarked, 
somewhat  sententiously,  "  have  a  grace  with  them  ;-— 
carry  in  themselves  an  excuse  which  I  should  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge.  I  am  not  the  person,  Cap- 
tain Tudor,  to  be  very  severe.  Whatever  my  feelings 
might  be,  I  should  think  it  a  duty  to  control  them ;  and, 
in  case  of  my  entering  into  a  second  engagement, — with 
a  younger  man  than  the  late  Mr.  Crumpe,— I  should 
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not,  I  say,  expect  the  same  severe  regularity  of  con- 
duct;  the  same  exact  punctuality  and  many  other  pecu- 
liarities, which  a  naturally  precise  disposition,  an  even 
temperament,  and  a  long  continuance  in  business  habits, 
had  all  united  in  producing/9 

The  iron-master's  wealthy  relict  gave  a  sigh  to  his 
memory,  and  paused  to  recover  her  breath.  Not  being 
able  to  conceive  to  what  this  harangue  was  tending, 
I  listened  attentively,  but  did  not  venture  to  interrupt 
her. 

"  When  I  say  this,  Captain  Tudor,  I  must  beg  you 
not  to  misunderstand  me.  I  should  certainly  expect 
proper  consideration ; — that  sort  of  respect  with  which 
a  man  of  honour  and  delicacy  invariably  treats  the 
person  who  bears  the  title  of  his  wife.  I  am  not  going 
to  throw  myself  away  on  one  whose  character,  like 
some  I  could  name,  would  not  thoroughly  justify  my 
confidence.  All  I  mean  is,  that  I  should  not  be  cap- 
tious. I  should  never  go  about  prying  into  what  did 
not  concern  me ; — listening  to  the  gossip  of  servants 
and  acquaintance ; — in  fact,  making  myself  miserable 
when  discomfort  might  be  avoided.  Being  satisfied, 
generally,  with  a  gentleman's  habits  and  principles,  and 
not  being  exactly  what  may  be  styled  a  fanciful  person,  I 
should  wish  to  make  life  agreeable  to  him  and  to  my- 
self;  and  should  be  too  much  a  woman  of  the  world  to 
think  of  keeping  the  individual  I  had  married  from 
motives  of  affection,  in  leading-strings." 
.    Being  now  forced  to  speak,  I  observed  that  much  do- 
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mestic  misery  might  be  avoided,  if  all  ladies  entertained 
the  same  reasonable  views  with  herself. 

"These  are  my  opinions/9  she  said,  cheerfully; 
"  and  I  should  not  fear  to  undertake  to  act  up  to  them. 
Having  explained  myself  fully  on  this  head,  I  fed 
better  able  to  go  on.  I  am  not  about  to  deny  that  I 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  you  from  the  first.  I 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  you,  Captain  Tudor,  and 
my  regard  is  not  easily  shaken.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  you 
are  very  much  deceived,  if  you  look  upon  your  cousin, 
Lord  Malvern,  as  a  friend.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
what  are  his  motives ;  but  he  has  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  blacken  your  character.  I  advise 
you  to  be  on  your  guard  against  him." 

As  I  knew  this  information  to  be  correct,  and  had 
heard  the  widow  take  my  part,  I  could  do  no  less  than 
thank  her  for  the  interest  she  professed  to  feel  in  my 
welfare. 

"  Say  no  more  about  it.  '  Deeds,  not  words,'  is  my 
motto ;  and  you  may  reckon  on  my  friendship  when- 
ever you  choose  to  call  upon  me  for  a  proof  of  it.  No 
one  is  a  better  judge  of  character  than  my  man,  Traf- 
ford,"  continued  the  widow ;  "  and  he  was  just  the 
same  as  myself.  He  liked  you  from  the  first.  There 
is  no  deceiving  Trafford ;  and  I  believe  he  has  my  in- 
terests thoroughly  at  his  heart.  I  know  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, by  his  manner  of  serving  them,  his  opinion  of 
every  guest  at  my  table.  Trafford  disliked  Lord  Mal- 
vern, the  instant  he  introduced  himself  to  our  party. 
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He  did  not  believe  a  word  about  his  being  in  such  favour 
with  Sir  Jasper ;  and  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  he 
does  not  spend  ihe  time  he  alleges,  when  he  is  absent 
from  my  house  and  Captain  Forrester's,  at  Heron  Cliff. 
In  fact,  few  things  pass  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
-with  which  that  intelligent  young  man  thinks  I  have, 
or  possibly  may  have  any  concern,  without  his  succeed- 
ing, sooner  or  later,  in  coming  to  the  bottom  of  them." 
I  thought  Trafford  seemed  likely  to  be  a  calamity  to 
the  future  master  of  Dinas  Court ;   but  I  did  not  ex- 
press my  opinion.     The  widow  went  on : — 

"  Trafford,  I  say,  has  always  had  an  unfavourable 
impression  with  regard  to  Lord  Malvern ;  and  yester- 
day, with  his  usual  indefatigable  industry!  he  thoroughly 
sifted  what,  if  he  had  been  satisfied  with  half  under- 
standing any  circumstance,  or  with  reporting  crudely 
any  rumour  that  reached  his  ear,  might,  I  confess,  have 
given  me  some  very  uneasy  feelings." 

Here  Mrs.  Crumpe  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  looked 
at  me  very  tenderly.  She  again  seemed  slightly  em- 
barrassed. 

"  I  had  already  received  hints,"  she  said,  "  which  I 
treated  with  contempt,  of  the  existence  of  a  young 
person  at  Heron  Cliff,  whom  you  had  distinguished 
with  greater  attention  than  was  in  accordance  with  her 
station.  I  had  not  mentioned  them  to  Trafford  or  any 
living  soxd.  It  was  not  my  intention  so  to  do.  A  sin- 
gular circumstance,  however,  placed  Trafford  in  my 
confidence.    One  of  my  tenants  from  a  distance  came 
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to  pay  his  rent.    As  I  was  engaged, — it  was  just  at  the 
moment  when  I  had  promised  to  walk  round  the  form 
with   you,— I  deputed  Trafford  to  receive  him.      In 
general,  these  little  matters  pass  through  my  own  hands. 
This  person,  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  moor, 
upon  a  small  property  which  has  lately  come  into  my 
possession,  said  to  my  butler,  when  they  were  alone, 
that  he  wondered  to  find  you  staying  here.    You  were 
a  wild  young  chap,— those  were  his  own  words, — and 
had  applied  to  him  to  make  some  arrangements  for 
hiring  two  spare  rooms  at  his  house,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  young  woman." 
The  widow  blushed,  and  went  on  rather  hurriedly : — 
"Trafford  was   greatly  shocked,  but,  at   the   same 
time,  doubted  the  man's  veracity.     He  swore  to  the 
name,  however.     The  gentleman  was  the  new  occupant 
of  the  Pastures  Farm  among  the  hills ; — a  military  man 
lately  settled  in  the  county ; — a  stranger  to  its  primitive 
customs.     My  butler,  however,  was  not  convinced,  and 
took  the  man,  under  pretence  of  showing  him  my  new 
improvements,  into  the  farm-yard,  which  we  were  in- 
specting.    Contrary  to  Trafford's  expectation,  the  mo- 
ment his  visitor  caught  sight  of  you,  he  confidently  ex- 
claimed, <  That  is  the  man !'  " 

After  pausing  for  an  instant  to  give  emphasis  to  this 
heavy  blow  to  Trafford's  feelings,  Mrs.  Crumpe  pro- 
ceeded :— 

"  Though  my  butler  tried  hard,  he  could  not  shake 
the  man's  evidence  that  he  had  seen  you,  and  that  it 
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-was  in  your  name  that  the  apartments  in  his  house  had 
been  engaged.     They  were  still  talking  and  disputing, 

4 

— Trafford  earnest  in  your  defence, — when  Lord  Mal- 
vern came  into  the  yard.  His  temper  was  a  good  deal 
ruffled;  and  he  called  about  him,  giving  orders  and 
administering  reprimands  to  my  servants,  in  a  way 
which  does  not  render  him  popular  in  the  h^seswhere 
he  is  staying. 

"  In  spite  of  your  cousin's  lordly  airs^  my  tenant 
spoke  of  him  very  contemptuously.  He  had  met  him 
frequently  in  extremely  disreputable  company,  at  places 
of  idle  merriment,  such  as  the  farmers  and  country- 
people  resort  to  for  relaxation.  Trafford  was  a  good 
deal  scandalised  at  the  report  the  man  gav^  of  his 
lordship's  conduct,  which  by  no  means  befitted  his  rank 
and  station  in  society.  To  his  enquiries  whether  you 
had  ever  been  his  companion  on  such  occasions,  he 
elicited  replies  which  would  have  satisfied  him,  had 
that  been  necessary,  as  to  the  wide  difference  between 
your  tastes  and  pursuits. 

"  Lightfoot,  the  person  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
all  this  information,  most  distinctly  said  that  he  had 
seen  you  only  once,  not  many  days  before,  when  you 
were  returning  from  hunting ;  but  that  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  as  to  your  being  Captain  Tudor,  since  he  was 
told  so  by  Lord  Malvern.  His  wife  had  seen  you  also, 
when  you  called  at  his  place ;  but  that  was  upon  other 
business,  and  not  so  recently.  When  Trafford  ascer- 
tained that  his  lordship  had  been  the  party  who  made 
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the  agreement  about  the  lodgings,  he  immediately  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  judging  by  your  cousin's  cha- 
racter, it  was  far  more  likely  he  had  some  evil  scheme 
of  his  own  on  foot,  than  that  you  were  at  all  implicated 
in  these  discreditable  proceedings.  He  considered  him- 
self, nevertheless,  in  duty  bound  to  report  the  circum- 
stances to  me,  in  the  confident  persuasion, — I  give  you 
his  own  words, — '  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  busi- 
ness which  would  not  be  to  Captain  Tudor's  credit.' " 

I  felt  really  indebted  to  Mrs.  Crumpe  and  Trafford 
for  their  faith  in  my  honour.  I  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  making  any  allusion  to  Grace,  and  had  preferred 
treating  Malvern's  insinuations  respecting  Sir  Jasper's 
pretty  attendant  with  silent  contempt,  to  giving  an  ex- 
planation of  her  connection  with  the  Egremont  family. 
It  was  impossible  to  keep  silence  longer,  and  Mrs. 
Crumpe  deserved  my  confidence. 

I  therefore  told  her  that  the  young  lady  whose  beauty 
had  already  exposed  her  to  great  annoyance  from  Lord 
Malvern,  was,  in  reality,  a  grandchild  of  Sir  Jasper 
Egremont,  upon  whom  she  had  been  dutifully  attend- 
ing. I  myself  believed  that  she  was  the  lawful  daugh- 
ter of  his  only  son ;  but  the  proofs  of  her  parents'  mar- 
riage were  lost.  Sir  Jasper  refused  to  acknowledge 
her ;  and  the  Soman  Catholic  priests,  who  at  first  un- 
dertook her  cause,  and  by  whom,  perhaps,  the  missing 
evidence  could  best  have  been  discovered, — her  mother 
having  passed  the  last  years  of  her  life,  and  died  within 
the  precincts  of  one  of  their  conventual  establishments! 
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"—had  cast  her  off  in  consequence  of  her  refusing  to 
adopt  their  religion. 

I  then  explained  that  I  had  accidentally  encountered 
Malvern,  in  company  with  the  man  who  had  mistaken 
me  for  the  principal  in  an  affair  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledge.  The  course  I  should  pursue  must  be  to 
seek  out  immediately  the  author  of  what  appeared  to 
be  so  infamous  a  scheme,  and  compel  him  to  explain  his 
motives  for  palming  it  off  upon  me. 

Mrs.  Crumpe  stopped  me,  as,  after  thanking  her 
warmly  for  her  reliance  upon  me,  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  she  said.  "  I  have  not  told 
you  this,  until  your  cousin  is  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
first  angry  impulse.  Lord  Malvern  is  gone  from  the 
neighbourhood.  He  is  not  likely  to  return  to  Dinas 
Court.  His  only  claim  upon  me  was  as  your  friend 
and  relation;  and  he  has  forfeited  that  hold  by  his 
treacherous  conduct"  * 

The  widow  paused,  and  blushed  a  good  deal  as  she 
went  on :— - 

"As  this  is  partly  a  matter  of  business,  it  is  better  to 
be  explicit.  Lord  Malvern  has  no  hope  left  to  tempt 
him  again  to  propose  himself  as  my  guest,  I  have  a 
bad  opinion  of  him.  Trafford's,  as  I  said  before,  is 
even  worse.  Though,  in  general,  he  is  not  wanting  in 
civility,  his  lordship  has  received  less  attention  from 
my  man  than  any  person  at  table.  These  little  circum- 
stances are  not  lost  upon  me ;  and,  before  this  story 
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came  to  light,  I  was  prepared  with  an  answer  to  the 
proposals  which  Lord  Malvern  was  obliging  enough  to 
make  me.  With  such  a  person,  I  could  never  be  happy. 
Bank  is  not  an  object  to  me.  Of  wealth,  I  have  more 
than  enough.  His  obtaining  Sir  Jasper's  property,  on 
which  he  lays  great  stress,  would  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. The  manners  and  appearance  of  a  gentleman, 
—a  lively,  agreeable  temper, — an  easy  disposition  to 
live  with, — these  are  what  I  value.  These, — with  youth, 
which  is  indispensable, — would  appear  to  me  an  equi- 
valent for  the  riches  left  me  by  my  deceased  husband ; 
and  which  I  should  never  allow  any  person  with  whom 
I  might  decide  upon  entering  into  a  second  marriage, 
to  consider  in  the  painful  light  of  an  obligation." 

Mrs.  Crumpe  again  stopped.  I  believe,  she  was  a 
good  deal  elated  by  having  refused  Malvern ;  and  not 
sorry  that  I  should  know  of  the  circumstance.  I  was 
glad  that  she  had  shown  so  much  good  sense,  and  seen 
through  his  hollow  pretensions ;  and  frankly  told  her 
so. 

"  With  regard  to  this  fiction  which  he  has  made  up," 
she  observed,  smiling, "  I  have  listened  with  interest 
to  your  story,  and  am  glad  you  have  been  so  candid. 
If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  your  young  friend,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  be  of  service.  In  these  cases,  a 
woman  may  be  of  more  use  than  a  gay  bachelor; 
and  my  advice  is,  that  you  do  not  go  and  see  the  young 
lady  too  often.  It  may  do  her  more  harm  than  good. 
Do  not  be  in  haste  to  leave  us.    We  shall  miss  you 
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sadly ;  and  next  week  we  shall  be,  in  some  respects,  a 
pleasanter  party ;  though  I  cannot  promise  you  your 
friends,  the  Erskines.  He  thinks  his  wife  better,  but 
she  is  strangely  fanciful,— too  fond  of  excitement, — not 
at  all  easy-going.  Ah  1  that  kind  of  person  is  a  capital 
partner  in  a  charade  or  a  dance,  but  they  don't  answer 
to  live  with*  Depend  upon  it,  quarrelling,  with  her, 
-would  soon  pass  from  jest  to  earnest." 

There  was  no  time  to  argue  the  point.     The  dressing- ' 
bell  had  rung  half  an  hour  previously ;  and,  with  all 
the  dispatch  I  could  use,  Trafford  was  announcing  din- 
ner just  as  I  entered  the  drawing-room.    Mrs.  Crumpe, 
looking  rather  flurried  by  her  hasty  toilette,  came  in  at 
another  door  precisely  at  the  same  moment.    Malvern 
being  gone,  she  retained  me  as  her  cavalier,  and  con- 
versed with  me,  as  we  followed  her  guests,  in  so  con- 
fidential a  manner,  that  I  saw  suspicions  were  enter- 
tained that  his  proposals,  (which,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
seemed,  together  with  their  unfavourable  reception, 
pretty  well  known),  were  to  be  succeeded  by  mine ; 
and  that  Mrs.  Crumpe  wished  me  to  understand  I  was 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  his  failure.    Both  she  and 
Trafford  were  extremely  attentive,  and  I  became  more 
resolved,  each  moment,  to  put  an  end  to  all  possible 
mistakes  by  quitting  the  Circean  bowers  of  Dinas  Court. 
I  was  very  seriously  uneasy  respecting  Malvern's  de- 
signs against  Grace ;  and  began  to  long  for  my  active, 
hardy  life  at  the  hill  farm,  and  to  weary  of  the  luxurious 
abode  in  which  I  felt  that  I  had  lingered  too  long. 
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Edith  would  not  look  at  me,  and  was  flirting,  d  toutrance, 
with  her  next  neighbour. 

In  the  evening*  when  I  re-entered  the  drawing-room, 
her  mood  again  seemed  changed.  She  was  sitting,  for 
a  wonder,  next  her  husband,  and  looked  very  pale  and 
tired.  Erskine  invited  me  to  join  them,  and  made  room 
for  me  oh  the  sofa.  Edith  took  no  notice,  whatever,  of 
my  presence.  She  played  with  her  bracelets,  and  talked 
to  her  husband  in  a  nervous,  excited  manner,  but  did 
not  once  address  me. 

I  could  not,  before  Erskine,  enter  into  any  explana- 
tion of  my  long  conference  with  the  widow ;  and  his 
wife  gave  me  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  her 
privately.  She  refused  to  join  in  any  game  or  amuse- 
ment that  was  proposed,  and  did  not  lose  a  single  occa- 
sion of  making  some  pointedly  rude  remark  to  me  and 
the  widow,  whenever,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  latter 
approached  us. 

Mrs.  Crumpe,  on  the  contrary,  was  remarkably  polite, 
and  in  excellent  temper.  Rejoicing  in  her  superior 
knowledge  of  my  proceedings,  and  delighting  to  tease 
Edith  by  displaying  it,  she  even  bore  the  announce- 
ment of  my  intended  departure  with  serenity,  and  talked 
of  my  return  as  a  matter  of  certainty. 

Erskine  was  unmerciful  in  his  raillery,  which  the 
widow  seemed  rather  to  enjoy ;  and  though  I  told  him 
and  his  wife  I  had  no  intention  of  coming  back,  after 
they  left  Dinas  Court,  and  that  they  alone  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  me  there,  he  would  not  believe  me. 
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Matters,  he  said,  were  evidently  so  far  settled  between 
me  and  the  widow,  that  disguise  was  useless. 

I  began  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Cnimpe,  that  quarrelling 
in  jest  with  Edith  led  to  real  animosity.    Her  satirical 
observations  were  so  galling,  her  temper  so  much  chafed, 
that  I  could  not  even  attempt  to  resume  our  usually 
pleasant  style  of  conversation.     I  tried  in  vain  to  per- 
suade her  to  take  part  in  what  was  going  on;  and  when 
ErsMne  at  length  went  to  join  the  whist-players,  and 
left  her  sitting  by  me,  she  haughtily  refused  to  listen  to 
any  explanation,  and,  pleading  indisposition,  retired  to 
her  own  room. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  water  in  the  Dingle  had  sunk  nearly  to  iter 
former  level,  and  the  sunbeams  were  slanting  in  be- 
tween the  trees,  and  shining  on  its  course,  when  I 
approached  the  cottage,  on  the  afternoon  of  my  retain 
from  Dinas  Court.  The  tall  grey  rock,  which  looks  as  if 
standing  sentinel  to  guard  the  solitude  of  the  antiquated 
maidens,  threw  its  shadow  right  across  the  pathway, 
catching  the  light  on  its  abrupt  outer  edge,  and  en- 
tirely hiding  the  dwelling. 

The  stream  flowed  past  it  merrily,  with  more  life  and 
a  fresher  current  than  in  summer ;  and,  mingling  with 
its  gushing  waters,  and  with  the  whispering  wind 
among  the  boughs-— was  a  low  soft  sound,  sweeter  than 
either.  After  listening  for  a  moment,  I  distinguished 
that  it  was  Grace,  speaking  with  her  usual  kindness  to 
Thomas  the  idiot. 

The  poor  old  man  seemed  to  be  finding  his  wonted 
enjoyment  in  the  sunshine,  and  was  basking  in  it  with 
his  eyes  lifted  to  the  girl's  face,  like  a  faithful  spaniel,' 
and  truly  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  dog  would  have 
been  a  more  intelligent  companion.  Now  and  then,  he 
uttered  what,  if  words,  were  to  me  quite  indistinct— a 
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low  murmur,  like  the  purring  of  a  cat.  He  was  pro- 
bably happy,  and  testifying  his  satisfaction ;  but  I  could 
discover  no  more. 

Grace  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  rock,  knit- 
ting, as  usual,  very  busily.  Her  fingers  were  never  for 
an  instant  idle.  Though  she  hardly  looked  at  her 
work,  she  went  on  with  it  uninterruptedly,  whether 
she  were  silent  or  speaking.  The  thread  flew  so  swiftly 
round  the  white  hand  and  over  her  needles  that  I  could 
scarcely  see  it  pass;  yet  her  attention  seemed  very 
earnestly  given  to  the  strange  kind  of  conversation  she 
was  holding. 

I  could  not  help  contrasting  her,  as  she  stood  there 
—her  brow  of  snow  fearlessly  uncovered — fresh,  pure 
and  fair  as  a  lily — with  the  artificial  women  I  had  seen 
at  Dinas  Court.  Even  Edith  did  not  bear  the  compa- 
rison with  Grace's  youthful  beauty.  The  simplicity  of 
her  dress  and  attitude,  the  dark  robe  and  white  muslin 
bodice,  of  which  the  sleeves  fell  loosely  back  from  her 
wrists,  as  she  raised  her  arms  to  pursue  her  work-yet 
more,  the  heavenly  mildness  of  her  countenance,  the 
angelic  patience  with  which,  all-unconscious  of  obser- 
vation, she  bore  with  the  old  man's  tediousness,  struck 
me'with  admiration. 

Whilst  I  was  contemplating  her  earnestly,  his  dron- 
ing narrative — for  such  it  had  lately  become — drew  to 
an  end.  He  went  away  down  the  glen  talking  to  him- 
self, and  murmuring  what  sounded  like  blessings  upon 
her.    Grace  looked  up  from  her  work,  and  saw  me 
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near  her*  She  dropped  her  knitting,  and,  with  a  deep 
blush,  held  out  both  her  hands  to  welcome  me,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  How  long  yon  have  been  absent !  But  you  are 
here  again !  It  is  not  true  that  you  had  forgotten  us, 
that  you  would  not  return  ?    Ton  are  come  back,  the 


same  as  ever." 


She  looked  in  my  face ;  her  bright  eyes  clear  as 
crystal,  like  deep  wells  brimming  over  with  transparent 
water.  It  was  pleasant  to  receive  so  cordial  a  saluta- 
tion as  her  frank,  natural  emotion,  afforded  to  me  on 
returning  home. 

"  I  am  come  back,"  I  said,. "  purposely  to  take 
care  of  you.  I  have  been  told  that  you  were  in  danger, 
and  needed  protection.  But  you  look  safe  and  happy. 
Have  you  been  so  during  my  absence  V9 

She  hesitated.  "  I  have  been  very  anxious  for  your 
return ;"  at  last,  she  said  simply.  "I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  stay  here,  and  I  could  adopt  no  plan  without 
your  advice.  Sir  Jasper  is  still  very  angry,  and,  since 
I  have  found  a  home  in  the  Dingle,  threatens  to  drive 
the  poor  old  ladies  from  their  cottage.  At  least,  that 
is  what  your  cousin  would  have  them  believe.  He 
comes  about  the  place,,  ami  sows  dissension  between 
us.  They  are  poor,  and  the  unkindness  of  the  world 
has  rendered  them  distrustful— even  cruel  !M 

She  looked  very  helpless,  and  so  gentle,  that,  as  I 

stood  by  her,  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  she  had 

enemies  in  every  direction  where  she  should 
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have  sought  for  friends.  "  Is  it  possible,"  I  said, 
€C  that  Sir  Jasper  has  forgotten  all  your  kindness,  and 
that  he  is  still  angry  ?  After  all,  you  have  only  Mal- 
vern's word  for  this." 

te  No/*  she  answered,  "  I  have  a  more  trustworthy 
authority  for  most  of  what  I  tell  you ;  even  that  of  the 
poor  old  man,  whom  you  must  have  seen  speaking  to 
me.  He  has  never  left  Sir  Jasper,  except  for  an  hour 
in  each  day,  when  he  comes  to  let  me  know  about  his 
health,  and  I  furnish  him  with  such  simple  remedies 
and  nourishment  as  I  can  procure." 

'*  How  can  you  trust  his  account  ?"  I  asked.  "  The 
man  is  imbecile.  He  does  not  understand  what  passes 
before  his  eyes,  and  cannot  utter  an  intelligible  or  con- 
nected sentence." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  she  said,  gently.     t€  God  gives 
his  poor  afflicted  children  a  manner  of  seeing  and  of 
comprehending  what  they  see,  and  repeating  it  after 
their  own  fashion  to  those  who  have  patience  to  gather 
it  as  it  flows  at  random  from  their  lips.     This  man  is 
not  mad.     His  memory  is  impaired,  his  speech  imper- 
fect,—-but  I  can  understand  him  ;   and  surely  it  is 
worth  the  effort,  when,  from'  him  alone,  I  can  learn 
how  my  dead  father  looked  and  spoke  and  moved, 
while  he  was  alive  upon  earth,  in  the  pride  of  youthful 
beauty,  and  a  limitless  existence  of  love  and  happiness 
seemed  stretched  out  before  him." 

She  paused — tears  filled  her  eyes.    "  This  poor  old 
man,"  she  said, "  followed  his  young  master  abroad, 
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and,  on  that  field  of  blood  and  glory  where  my  father 
fell,  in  searching  ainong  the  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded 
for  his  body,  received  the  blow  which  affected  his  rea- 
son. Is  it  not  my  duty  to  cherish  that  faint  glimmering 
spark  not  yet  extinguished  ?  to  gather  up  the  tales  he 
tells  me  of  one  who  has  no  other  chronicler  ?" 

She  wept,  but  it  was  in  her  usual  gentle  manner. 
Presently,  she  went  on,  more  composedly. 

"  Thomas  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  me.  He  does 
not,  I  believe,  exactly  understand  the  difficulty  I  am 
placed  in.  His  mind  is  clear  concerning  that  olden 
time  of  which  we  generally  speak,  and  about  most,  not 
all,  indeed,  of  what  passes  before  his  eyes.  There  is  a 
blank  between  these  periods.  But  he  lies  on  the  sunny 
grass,  and  relates  to  me  by  the  hoiir  stories  of  my 
father's  youth,  of  his  sports  among  the  woods  and 
streams,  of  his  pleasant,  careless  spirit ;  and  it  is  of 
these  he  has  lately  been  talking  to  Sir  Jasper.  He,  too, 
has  learned  to  comprehend,  as  I  do,  every  syllable  that 
falls  from  the  poor  old  man's  stammering  tongue,  about 
his  idolised  master." 

"  That  is  a  good  sign,"  I  remarked,  endeavouring  to 
speak  cheerfully.  "  Sir  Jasper  is,  I  trust,  returning,  or 
perhaps  awakening,  to  kinder  and  better  thoughts  of 
the  dead  and  of  the  living.  It  is  not  Malvern's  influ- 
ence which  has  done  this  good  work." 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  has  effected  it," 
Grace  said,  solemnly.  "  His  mind  has  wandered  very 
much.     He  cannot  pursue  his  busy  schemes  and  specu- 
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lations.     For  a  day  after  we  left  him,  he  seemed  to 
rally,  and  left  his  bed;  but  he  was  struck  down  sud- 
denly, and  with  no  one  but  the  seeming  idiot  to  aid 
him.      Thomas  had  seen  me  tend  him.     He  did  his 
best;   a  blessing  was  upon  his  efforts.      When  Sir 
Jasper  recovered  from  his  insensibility,  the  withered 
face  watching  him  anxiously  was  recognised,  though  long 
years  had  passed,  as  that  of  his  son's  devoted  atten- 
dant.    If  I  had  not  borne  with  this  poor  feeble  being 
—if  I  could  not  make  out  a  meaning  in  his  wandering 
talk — I  should  not  know  how  Sir  Jasper  cherishes  my 
fetherVpicture,  weeps  over  it,  and  never,  by  night  or 
day,  can  part  with  it." 

Her  face  seemed  illuminated  with  happiness.  "And 
does  he  still,  my  poor  girl,"  I  said,  t€  harbour  harsh 
thoughts  against  you  ? — Has  not  increasing  illness, — 
perhaps,  approaching  death, — softened  him  V9 

"  On  this  point,"  she  answered, €t  I  have  only  what 
Lord  Malvern  tells  me  to  rely  upon.  Thomas  re- 
peats what  he  hears  or  remembers,  without  comment 
or  inference.  If  Sir  Jasper  had  named  me,  he  would 
have  told  me ;  but  he  has  not  mentioned  that  a  syllable 
respecting  me,  or  you,  has  passed  his  lips  since  we 
left  Heron  Cliff,  on  that  dreadful  night.  Your  cousin 
represents  him  as  more  incensed  than  ever ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  he  is  right,  since  he  has  deter- 
mined upon  driving  the  poor  old  women  from  the 
Dingle; — a  measure  which  he  has  often  threatened, 
but  never  actually  taken  steps  to  put  in  practice.99 
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"  Has  he  any  right  to  behave  thus  ?"  I  said,  indig- 
nantly.   "  Surely,  Malvern  exaggerates  the  evil." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  his  right  may  be ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, he  has  the  power  to  do  what  he  likes  in  this 
country/'  replied  Grace*  "He  has  rendered  these 
poor  women  miserable,  and  asserts  that  the  land  upon 
which  their  cottage  is  built  belongs  to  him  as  lord  of 
the  manor.  They  have  received  a  legal  notice  to  quit 
the  place,  which,  forlorn  as  it  appears,  is  their  only 
home ;  and  your  cousin  does  his  best  to  exasperate 
them  against  me,  by  attributing  to  Sir  Jasper's  anger 
on  my  account,  this  last  stroke  of  ill-fortune.  If  I 
knew  where  to  go,  I  would  at  once  leave  them,  in  the 
hope  that  my  absence  might  soften  him.  Lord  Mal- 
vern brought  me  a  false  message  from  you,  to  the 
effect  that  you  had  found  a  suitable  employment  for 
me ;  but  I  knew  that  you  would  not  send  through  such 
a  channel." 

"  You  were  right/1 1  said, "  and  cannot  be  too  careful 
not  to  credit  any  tale  he  brings  you.  It  is  only  his 
folly  which  prevents  his  being  dangerous.  He  wishes 
to  deprive  you  of  a  home;  —  to  alienate  your  rela- 
tions. I  am  aware  that  he  has  been  making  attempts, 
under  cover  of  my  name,  to  draw  you  from  this  place. 
You  must  not  again  be  left  defenceless." 

Just  as  I  was  speaking,  a  rustling  among  the  fern 
and  brambles  on  the  opposite  bank  made  me  look  up. 
It  was  only  a  rabbit,  which  ran  swiftly  across  the  path 
winding  among  the  rocks  at  a  short  distance  higher 
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up    the  glen*     The  animal  had  evidently  been  dis- 
turbed ;  and,  the  next  moment,  a  sportsman,  with  his 
gun  in  his  hand,  came  within  view.     As  he  glanced 
down  upon  the  spot  where  we  were  standing,  I  per- 
ceived that  it  was  Malvern ;  and  a  bitterly-malignant 
expression  crossed  his  countenance,  when  he  saw  Grace 
and  me  together.    He  raised  his  gun, — probably  with 
no  more  murderous  intention  than  to.  wreak  his  spite 
upon  the  rabbit ;  and,  if  his  aim  were  as  indifferent  as 
usual,  there  was  no  great  chance  of  his  hitting   it. 
My  companion's  impression,  however,  was  a  different 
one.     Entertaining  the  worst  opinion  of  Malvern,  and 
struck  with  the  malice  his   features  betrayed,  Grace 
suddenly  started  forward,  and  placed  herself  in  front 
of  me;   exactly  where,  if  his  design  had  been  that 
which  she  imputed  to  him,  the  contents  of  his  uplifted 
piece  must  have  been  lodged  in  her  bosom. 

The  action  was  so  quick  that  I  could  not  prevent  it ; 
and  as  I  hastily  drew  her  back,  Malvern's  insulting 
laugh  reached  our  ears.  He  passed  on,  without  dis- 
charging his  gun,  and  was  lost  to  sight,  the  next  mo- 
ment, among  the  bushes,  leaving  the  place  quiet  and 
solitary  as  usual. 

"  How  could  you  think  of  incurring  such  danger  ?" 
I  said,  reproachfully.  "  That  man  is  a  treacherous 
coward,  who  wounds,  intentionally,  only  by  slander ; 
but  if,  without  seeing  us,  he  had  fired,  you  would  not 
have  escaped.  Tell  me,  what  induced  you  to  run  so 
great  a  risk  V 
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I  had  placed  my  arm  around  her,  alpiost  involun- 
tarily.     Grace  trembled  and  blushed  excessively. 

"Oh,  do  not  be  angry !"  she  said.  "He  is  so  bad  a 
man.  I  am  certain  that  he  means  you  so  much  harm, 
— that  I  feared, — I  fancied, — he  might  be  tempted  to 
rid  himself  of  a  rival  with  Sir  Jasper." 

She  looked  so  beautiful  as  she  confessed,  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  apprehension  of  my  scolding  her, 
that  she  had  purposely  thrown  herself  between  me  and 
danger,  that  I  could  not  help  drawing  her  towards 
me.  Though  I  am  sorry  for  the  indiscretion,  I  am 
convinced,  if  I  had  the  same  ordeal  to  go  through  again, 
I  should  not  bear  it  better.  Before  I  exactly  knew 
what  I  was  doing,  I  had  kissed  her  blushing  cheek, 
and  whispered  I  know  not  what  in  her  ear.  Grace 
sprang  away  from  me,  like  a  startled  fawn,  and  fled 
swiftly  round  the  sheltering  rock,  in  the  direction  of 
the  cottage.  The  fear  of  encountering  Pope  and 
Pagan,  alone  prevented  my  following  her. 


All  through  the  night,  and  while  I  was -at  work  on 
the  farm,  the  next  morning,  the  recollection  of  what 
had  passed  haunted  me ; — the  blushing  countenance  of 
Grace,  as  she  shyly  fled  from  me,  and  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  blameably  abused  her  confidence.  I  felt 
that,  difficult  and  dangerous  as  our  position  had  pre- 
viously been,  my  own  imprudence  had  complicated 
\  and  placed  us  on  a  different  footing. 
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It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Pastures,  on  this  parti- 
cular day,  looked  more  than  usually  uncomfortable,  I 
had  not  been  much  at  home  lately,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  dust  and  spiders  was  awful.  Though  I  heard 
Sally  clattering  about  in  the  passages,  and  her  most 
unmusical  voice,  inveighing  against  the  work,  con- 
stantly reached  my  ears,  her  labours  left  no  trace.  A 
perpetual  sound  of  grumbling  accompanied  her  heavy 
footsteps. 

It  was  disagreeable  enough  to  bear  this  myself;  but 
I  felt  that  it  would  be  worse  to  invite  a  woman  to  share 
it.  The  difficulty  lay  in  conveying  to  Grace  the  idea  I 
myself  entertained  of  the  hopelessness  of  my  prospects. 
It  was  still  more  impossible  to  leave  her  without  any  ex- 
planation of  my  conduct ; — to  permit  her  to  look  upon 
me  as  a  heartless  profligate  like  Malvern. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  far  from  a  pleasant  task,  at  the 
very  moment  when  accident  had  given  me  an  insight 
into  her  feelings,  to  tell  this  trusting,  affectionate  girl 
that  I  had  awakened  expectations  which  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  fulfil ; — that  I  had  looked  into  the  pure 
depths  of  her  heart,  and  seen  that  she  had  been  willing 
to  risk  her  life  for  me,  only  to  bid  her  think  of  me  no 
more; — and  this,  when  her  own  prospects  were  dark- 
est;—when  her  present  asylum,  wretched  as  it  was, 
would  soon,  perhaps,  be  remembered  with  regret  ;— 
when  she  knew  not  where  to  find  a  home. 

Grace's  inexperience,  however,  seemed  to  make  it 
doubly  incumbent  upon  me  to  watch  over  her.    I  had 
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been  hurried  by  her  beauty  and  ardessness  into  a 
mentary  forgetfulness ;  but  it  appeared  still  more  war 
pardonably  selfish,  to  lead  her  into  sharing  so  toflsonae 
and  unsatisfactory  an  existence  as  mine. 

I  thought  over  the  advice  she  expected  me  to  give 
her,  respecting  her  future  mode  of  life,  without  coming 
to  any  definite  conclusion.  Edith,  I  knew,  to  be  press 
judiced  against  her;  and  I  had  no  other  female  friend 
in  the  country,  excepting  Mrs.  Crumpe,  to  whom  I 
could  apply.  I  did  not  choose  to  lay  myself  under  an 
obligation  to  the  widow,  who  would,  probably,  like 
her  late  mercantile  husband,  expect  some  return  for 
her  expenditure  in  sympathy  and  patronage. 

I  went  down  to  the  Dingle,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  at  the  hour  when  Grace  had  told  me  that  she* 
usually  heard  from  Thomas  tidings  of  Sir  Jasper. 
Not  a  creature,  however,  was  visible  in  the  glen. 
The  rock  and  the  stream  flowing  past  it,  seemed  to 
want  the  figures  of  the  graceful  girl  and  the  old  man; 
—the  accompaniment  of  their  voices.  Grace  had  be- 
come afraid  of  me,  and  not  without  reason.  It  vexed 
me  to  have  driven  her  away  from  the  pleasant  sun- 
shiny bank,  to  the  disagreeable  society  of  the  old 
maiden  sisters.  I  felt  that,  unpleasant  as  the  task 
might  be,  I  could  not  rest  another  night  without  seeing 
her,  and  at  least  endeavouring  to  justify  myself  in  her 
eyes. 

When  I  came  home  to  dinner,  I  found  everything 
in  confusion,  and  Sally  in  the  worst  of  all  possible 
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tempers.  She  has,  certainly,  some  right  to  complain. 
Her  matrimonial  distresses  must  have  reached  their 
climax,  since  a  complete  separation  has  taken  place  be- 
tween herself  and  Tummas.  He  appears  to  have  fixed 
his  head  quarters  at  Heron  Cliff,  and  only  indulges 
himself  with  sufficient  leisure  to  take  a  stroll  in  the 
Dingle*  His  wife  knew  nothing  of  hini,  and  declares 
that  the  idiot  has  forgotten  everything  that  has  passed 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  fancies  himself,  as  he 
was  then,  a  servant  at  the  Hall. 

I  did  not  tell  her  that  I  had  seen  him,  but  com- 
mended his  fidelity  to  his  ancient  master.  In  the  even- 
ing, under  cover  of  the  twilight,  I  ventured  farther 
than  I  had  previously  done,  and  passing  cautiously 
round  to  the  back  of  the  cottage,  and  up  the  garden 
by  a  path  not  visible  from  the  parlour  windows,  I 
came  suddenly  upon  Grace,  standing  in  the  little  porch 
looking  up  at  the  sky,  and,  for  a  wonder,  perfectly 
unoccupied.  She  seemed  very  thoughtful ;  and  in  the 
soft  starlight,  her  fair  face  had  something  of  goodness 
and  purity,  more  than  mortal,  about  it.  She  blushed, 
however,  like  a  very  woman,  when  she  saw  me,  and 
seemed  to  contemplate  hiding  herself  within  doors; 
but,  by  this  time,  I  was  convinced  that  I  knew  what 
to  say  to  her,  and  did  not  feel  disposed  to  lose  the  op- 
portunity. A  few  quick  steps  placed  me  by  her  side, 
before  she  put  her  half-formed  resolution  into  prac- 
tice. 

All  my  stern  resolves  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  for-> 
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gotten,  when  I  saw  her  conscious  embarrassment 
She  could  not  look  at  me.  The  hand  which  I  had  im- 
prisoned to  prevent  her  running  away  from  me,  trem- 
bled and  struggled,  like  a  bird,  within  my  grasp. 
Each  moment,  her  trepidation  appeared  increasing. 
She  entreated  me  to  leave  her,  and  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  inclined  to  listen  to  me  with  her  ordinary  calm* 
ness. 

I  had  certainly  no  wish  that  Pope  and  Pagan  should 
discover  my  clandestine  visit  to  their  domain.  Grace 
was  in  a  terrible  fright  lest  they  should  surprise  us; 
and,  after  scolding  her  for  the  childish  fears  which  had 
kept  her  at  home,  I  tried  to  persuade  her  to  come  out 
with  me  into  the  ravine,  where  I  might  talk  to  her; 
but  no  persuasion  would  induce  her  to  quit  the  shel- 
ter of  the  cottage.  At  last,  she  took  refuge  in  the  kit- 
chen, where  I  had  formerly  seen  her ; — but,  as  she  did 
not  absolutely  shut  the  door  in  my  face,  I  soon  fol- 
lowed her  thither. 

Now  that  there  seemed  no  escape,  she  became 
calmer,  and  told  me  that  she  was  very  anxious  about 
Sir  Jasper.  Thomas  had  broken  through  his  rule,  for 
the  first  time,  and  had  not  been  down  to  the  Dingle, 
to  give  her  an  account  of  the  old  man's  state  of  health. 
She  feared  he  must  be  worse  than  usual,  and  that  his 
solitary  attendant  could  not  leave  him. 

As  she  spoke  of  Sir  Jasper,  her  wonted  earnest  man- 
ner came  back,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  her  confi- 
dence in  me  seemed  returning.     I  believe  that  the 
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mention  of  his  illness  reminded  her  of  the  time  we 
had  spent  at  Heron  Cliff,  and  of  my  protecting  her 
from  Malvern.  She  tried  to  re-assume  her  quiet,  com- 
posed  demeanour,  and  to  speak  to  me  in  her  usual 
simple  way ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  there  was  a 
trepidation  about  all  her  movements,  a  flutter  of  the 
pulses,  which  belied  her  attempts  at  self-possession. 

By  way  of  lessening  her  embarrassment,  she  took  up 
her  embroidery ;  but,  as  the  pattern  grew  beneath  her 
skilful  fingers,  I  could  no  longer  doubt,  as  I  had  once 
done,  that  her  thoughts  flew  even  faster  than  her 
needle.  Blush  after  blush  mantled  upon  her  cheek, 
while,  hardly  conscious  what  I  was  doing,  I  stood  by 
her  chair ;  and  when  she  bent  lower  over  her  work, 
to  hide  her  emotion,  even  her  white  neck  was  suffused 
with  roseate  colour. 

Ever  since  I  crossed  the  threshold,  I  seemed  to  have 
been  under  a  spell.  All  the  prudent  remarks  I  had 
intended  to  make, — the  sensible  ideas  with  which  my 
mind  had  been  possessed,  before  leaving  the  Farm,  had 
disappeared.  I  could  not  recall  one  of  them.  I  could 
see  nothing  but  the  fair  creature  hiding  her  blushes 
over  her  work,  and  the  alteration  her  wonder-working 
hand  had  made  in  the  wretched  abode  of  the  forlorn 
sisters.  The  tidily-swept  hearth,  the  neat  arrangement 
of  the  work-box,  and  a  few  books  of  devotion,  with  the 
flowers  in  a  glass  upon  the  table : — nothing  but  the 
commonest  furniture  in  the  humble  cottage  kitchen, 
and  yet  a  certain  atmosphere  of  comfort  and  even  ele- 
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gance.  It  appeared  ridiculous  to  say  that  she  might 
not  have  made  a  very  different  place  of  the  Farm; 
and;  instead  of  uttering  anything  I  had  contemplated, 
I  sat  down  by  her,  and  told  her  how  much  I,  and  even 
my  cross  housekeeper,  had  missed  her  after  she  Went 
away,  and  what  a  forlorn  condition  we  had  been  in 
lately. 

I  could  not  have  made  a  worse  beginning.  Grace 
would  not  hear  a  word  against  the  Pastures,  and  de- 
clared it  was  the  prettiest  place  in  the  world.  If 
Sally  had  more  time  for  putting  things  in  order,  there 
would  not  be  a  fault  to  find  with  it. 

Unconsciously  I  drew  nearer  to  her,  and  took  her 
soft  hands  in  mine.  However  uncomfortable  one's 
home  may  be,  there  is  something  irresistibly  attractive 
in  the  lips  that  praise  it ; — in  the  downcast  look  which 
seems  trying  to  hide  the  conviction,  that  humble  as  it 
is,  happiness  might  be  found  there.  Especially  when 
the  small  rosy  mouth,  dimpled  with  smiles,  the  blush* 
ing  face,  is  within  a  few  inches  of  your  own,  and  the 
fluttering  breath  fans  your  cheek. 

I  recollected  myself  just  in  time ;  and  said,  with  a 
desperate  effort  at  placing  things  in  an  unfavourable 
light,— 

"  Sally  is  a  dreadful  virago.  No  one  could  live  com- 
fortably with  her.  With  ten  times  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  a  tidy  housewife,  she  lets  everything  go  to  ruin; 
and  yet  she  clings  so  fast  to  the  place,  that  I  cannot 
get  rid  of  her." 
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Grace  was  quite  shocked  at  my  thinking  of  such  a 
thing.  She  confidently  asserted  that  Mrs*  Saint  was  a 
kind  creature,  and  devotedly  attached  to  my  interests. 
Old  people  had  curious  ways ;  but  nobody  could  ma- 
nage the  dairy  and  the  poultry  better  than  Sally.  In 
short,  it  was  very  evident  that  nothing  was  to  be  found 
fault  with  at  the  Pastures.  The  farm-yard  was  not  a 
bit  too  near  the  house.  The  cattle  made  the  place 
lively.  She  almost  persuaded  me  that  there  was  some 
beauty  about  the  homely  spot. 

This  was  evidently  an  unfortunate  subject  to  have 
chosen.     Her  hurried  manner  of  speaking, — its  slight 
impetuosity,  so  different  to  her  usual  measured  accents, 
—her  changing   complexion,  gave  a  charm  to  her 
beauty  which  it  had  not  always  possessed.     Instead  of 
convincing  her  that  our  union  was  impossible,  every 
moment  that  I  passed  in  the  kitchen,  sometimes  watch- 
ing her  at  work,  sometimes  interfering  with  the  pro- 
cess, was  bringing  me  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  could  make  such  a 
lot  as  mine  happy ;— who  could  descend  to  household 
cares,  and  share  in  every-day,  common-place  grievances 
and  trials    like   those  I  endured,  without  losing  her 
sweet  serenity  and  the  delicacy  of  her  bloom. 

I  did  not,  however,  tell  her  so,  but  talked  to  her  of 
the  treatment  she  received  from  the  old  ladies,  and  of 
Malvern's  visits  to  the  Dingle,  which,  she  said,  had 
been  very  frequent  lately.  At  times  he  came  to  the 
cottage,  where,  though    she   generally   contrived   to 
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evade  him,  he  often  provoked  Pope  into  showing  her- 
self, and  then  he  was  sure  to  incense  her  to  fury. 
When  he  was  too  much  frightened  to  encounter  the 
virago,  he  lay  in  wait  for  Grace,  and  annoyed  her  by 
protestations  of  friendship  and  anxiety  to  be  of  service 
to  her.  He  declared  himself  deeply  penitent  for 
having  injured  her  with  Sir  Jasper,  but,  to  the  modest 
.  girl,  he  did  not  appear  less  repulsive,  now  that  he  had 
laid  aside  his  insolence  :  and  she  had  steadily  rejected 
every  offer  he  made  of  pleading  for  her  return  to 
Heron  Cliff,  or  of  atoning  for  his  share  in  her  dismis- 
sion by  providing  her  with  another  asylum. 

"  Malvern's  evil  intentions  are  clear  to  me,"  I  sjid, 
indignantly.  "It  is  quite  evident  that] you  are  not 
safe  here.  These  detestable  old  women  are  jealous  of 
you ;  they  have  not  the  power  to  protect  you ; — and  I, 
Grace,  have  proved  tayself,  I  fear,  a  very  unsuitable 
guardian  for  your  youth  and  beauty." 

She  blushed  excessively,  but  my  penitent  accent 
touched  her  kind  heart.  "  Tell  me  what  1  ought  to 
do : — I  know  you  would  not  advise  anything  that  is 
wrong,"  she  said.    « I  trust  in  yon  implicitly .» 

I  scarcely  know  how  I  answered  this  timid  avowal 
of  helplessness,  for,  at  that  moment,  the  door  behind 
us  suddenly  opened ;  but,*  from  the  effect  of  what  she 
saw  upon  poor  Pagan,  I  am  afraid,  by  this  time,  my 
case  was  altogether  hopeless.  She  did  not  come  into 
the  kitchen ;  but,  with  an  hysterical  shriek  which 
brought  Pope  out  of  the  parlour,  flew  back  into  the 
^e,  where  we  heard  her  crying  violently. 
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Her  explanation  of  what  was  going  on  appeared  to 
be  quite  unintelligible.  Pope  scolded  her  extremely; 
but,  beyond  the  fact  of  the  man  from  the  Farm  being 
sitting  in  the  kitchen,  Winny  was  incapable  of  affording 
much  information. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  child !  Don't  exposri  yourself!" 
said  the  elder  sister,  authoritatively,  banging  open  the 
door,  and  keeping  Winny  behind  her.  "  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  you  cannot  understand,  and  should  not 
attempt  to  explain.  What  I  see  is  sufficient.  It  is 
exactly  what  I  should  have  expected  from  this  class  of 
%  person.  Indeed,  my  opinion  of  men  in  general  is,  that 
no  dependence  ought  to  be  placed  upon  them.  Know- 
ing our  aversion  to  the  male  sex,— at  least,  mine,  for  I 
cannot  answer  for  any  one  else,— this  individual  has 
forced  himself  into  my  house,  and  appears  to  be  acting 
in  a  manner  for  which  there  is  no  excuse.  As  for  the 
young  woman,  I  have  always  considered  that  she  in- 
herits her  mother's  failings,  and  has  no  claim  upon  us. 
From  first  to  last,  she  has  been  a  calamity ;  and  the 
sooner  she  is  off  the  premises,  the  better." 

Grace  rose'  up,  trembling,  at  this  insult.  I  placed 
my  arm  round  her,  greatly  to  the  consternation  of  the 
antiquated  sisters.     Winny  screamed  louder  than  ever. 

"This  cannot  be  allowed,"  said  Pope,  solemnly. 
"  Winny,  go  back  to  the  parlour  !  Young  man,  we  are 
old:"  (here  Pagan  seemed  trying  to  speak,  but  her 
elder  sister's  louder  accents  drowned  her  feeble  quaver :) 
"  we  do  not  wish  for  attention  ourselves,  and  cannot 
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bear  to  witness  these  indelicate  proceedings  in  others. 
This  is  our  kitchen.  You  are  the  farmer  from  the 
Pastures.  It  is  your  place  to  supply  us  with  the  com- 
modities in  which  you  deaL  You  solicited  our  custom. 
This  is  all  the  connection  we  ever  intended  should  exist 
between  us.  We  wish  to  have  nothing  farther  to  do 
with  you.  Our  minds  are  made  up  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. Much  as  we  dislike  your  sex, — though  we  have 
passed  the  age  at  which  women  are  generally  considered 
attractive, — men  continue  to  annoy  us.  Winny  is  of  a 
weak  character.  I  cannot  trust  her.  My  peace  of 
mind  is  gone.  The  tranquillity  we  expected  is  not  to 
be  found  here.  Though  we  seclude  ourselves  as  closely 
as  possible,  advantage  is  taken  of  our  unprotected  situ- 
ation ;  and  we  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  leaving 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  we  were  born,  for  ever !" 

"  Rest  assured,  Madam,"  I  said, te  that  neither  your- 
self nor  your  sister  has  anything  to  apprehend  from  me. 
This  young  lady  will  leave  your  house,  I  trust,  very 
shortly,  as  my  wife.  I  ask  your  protection  for  her, 
only  till  I  can  legally  and  honourably  afford  her  my 
own." 

Pope  looked  angrier  than  ever,  and  Pagan  darted  a 
glance  at  me,  full  of  as  much  reproachful  indignation 
as  if  I  had  all  along  professed  myself  to  be  her  devoted 
admirer. 

"  With  your  private  affairs,  I  wish  to  have  no  con- 
cern/* the  elder  sister  answered  haughtily. .  "  You  are 
of  a  different  class  to  ourselves.     Though  we  are  poor, 
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we  do  not  work  for  our  bread.    We  have  always  re- 
spected ourselves;  and,  sooner  than  match  with  our  in- 
feriors, have  preferred  a  single  life.     My  niece  allowed 
herself  to  be  misled,  and  committed  a  great  indiscretion. 
Sir  Jasper  Egremont  does  not  choose  to  acknowledge 
this  young  person  as  his  descendant ;  but  she  is  still,  in 
our  opinion,  very  superior  to  yourself.     As  we  are 
about  to  leave  the  province, — as  we  wish  to  have  no- 
thing farther  to  say  to  her  or  to  you, — I  shall  not  ex- 
press my  opinion  of  her  undutiful  conduct ;  though  I 
must  add,  that  it  would  have  been  more  becoming  in 
you  to  take  care  of  your  sheep  and  oxen,  and  keep  in 
your  own  station,  than  to  insinuate  yourself  into  the 
favour  of  weak-minded  women.    1  have  not  been  blind 
to  your  attentions,  which  were  at  first  devoted  to  Winny  • 
There  are  others  in  this  neighbourhood  who  more 
openly  pay  court  to  her.     I  cannot  sleep,  or  eat,  or 
move,  without  the  shadow  of  a  man  crossing  my  foot- 
path.    The  Dingle  is  full  of  work-people  and  idlers, 
and  has  become  untenantable.     You  may  tell  your 
friend,  Sir  Jasper  Egremont,  that  we  shall  not  trouble 
ln\m  any  longer*    We  do  not  feel  safe  here.     I  and  my 
sister  are  going.    We  give  up  the  place  to  you ;  and 
then  he  and  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  your  mills, 
and  your  bridges,  and  every  species  of  annoyance !" 

At  this  passage  of  eloquence,  Winny  cried  so  much, 
— I  believe  at  the  idea  of  leaving  the  men, — that  Pope 
stopped  to  silence  her. 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  Winny !     I  know  very  well  that 
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both  these  men  come  after  you.  These  things  make 
me  miserable.  I  can  endure  it  no  longer.  I  believe 
the  country  to  be  unfit  for  ladies.  We  must  go  into  a 
town  for  protection.  Haying  tried  to  live  alone,  and 
finding  it,— owing  to  my  sister's  unfortunate  incon- 
sistency of  conduct,  and  the  persecutions  of  gentlemen 
who  ought  to  know  better, — impracticable,  no  one  can 
blame  me  for  breaking  up  our  establishment,  and  rid- 
ding myself  of  a  responsibility  which  is  too  great  for 
me. 

I  scarcely  liked  to  leave  Grace  with  the  infuriated 
viragoes ; — (Winny  looked  as  much  incensed  as  Pope, 
and  even  more  askance  at  her) ; — but  she  whispered 
that  she  thought  she  could  bring  them  to  reason  better 
in  my  absence;  and  if  anything  could  soften  them, 
assuredly  it  must  be  her  heavenly  mildness  of  temper. 
As  I  did  not  wish  to  shock  the  poor  old  women  un- 
necessarily, I  only  pressed  her  hand  at  parting,  though 
I  longed  to  kiss  away  the  drops  that  hung  upon  her 
silken  eyelashes,  and  told  her  that  I  should  speedily 
return  and  take  her  to  my  home.  There  was  now  no 
room  for  hesitation.  Our  fate  was  sealed; — and,  as 
Grace  looked  at  me  through  her  tears  when  we  sepa- 
rated, I  did  not  repent  having  pledged  myself  to  with- 
draw her  from  such  an  evil  destiny. 

It  was  quite  dark  as  I  walked  up  the  glen,  but  the 
waters  had  now  subsided.  The  bridge  stood  firm,  and 
the  path  was  perfectly  safe.  I  did  not  hear  a  sound, 
after  I  lost  the  angry  tones  of  Pope's  voice,  and  Winny's 
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hysterical  sobs,  until  I  mounted  the  steep  track  that  led 
upwards  to  the  Farm. 

When  I  stood  on  higher  ground,  above  the  cleft,  I 
heard  a  heavy,  booming  noise,  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell. 
I  went  on  in  the  direction  whence  it  seemed  to  proceed, 
and  my  mind  misgave  me,  as  I  recollected  that  the  road 
I  was  pursuing  led  to  Heron  Cliff;  and  that  it  must  be 
from  the  lofty  dwelling  of  the  solitary  invalid  that  this 
alarum  of  distress  and  danger  was  pealing.  Each  stroke 
sounded  more  distinctly  on  the  still  night-air,  as  it  sent 
through  the  sleeping  landscape  the  summons  for  imme- 
diate assistance. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 

The  great  bell  at  Heron  Cliff  went  on  ringing  all  the 
time  I  was  making  my  way  through  the  dense  pine 
woods,  as  fast  as  the  darkness  of  the  moonless  night 
would  permit.  Since  I  had  seen  the  stars  twinkling  in 
the  twilight,  masses  of  clouds  had  come  up  quickly  be- 
fore the  wind,  which  was  blowing  strongly,  and  obscured 
he  sky.  Only  once,  in  the  direction  I  was  pursuing, 
I  fancied  that  I  saw  light  through  the  trees. 

When  I  reached  the  open  space  where  the  turnips 
had  been  growing  in  the  summer,  across  the  bare  ex- 
panse of  ground  the  mansion  came  distinctly  within 
view ; — the  front  towards  me  still  dark  and  shadowy, 
but  with  a  fierce  and  terribly  strong  light  beyond,  mark- 
ing its  shape  against  the  stormy  heavens. 

From  the  windows  facing  the  river, — wreathing 
round  the  corner  turrets, — shooting  aslant  as  the  wind 
caught  them,  flames  were  bursting  forth.  High  above 
the  ornamented  pinnacles  and  battlement,  the  element 
of  destruction  reared  its  forked  tongues  of  light.  The 
bell-tower  over  the  entrance  was  plainly  relieved  against 
the  red  background ;   while  the  shadow  of  the  build- 
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ing,  this  side  of  which  was  still  uninjured,  fell  over  the 
spot  where  I  stood. 

I  heard  voices  near  me,  but  could  distinguish  no  one. 
Men  were  looking  on,  without  offering  assistance, 
either  to  rescue  the  place  from  destruction,  or  to  save 
the  human  lives  which  the  unceasing  clamour  of  the 
bell  proclaimed  to  be  within  the  stately  but  swiftly-pe- 
rishing walls  of  the  Norman  edifice. 

I  did  not  stop  to  question  any  one,  but  tried  the 
door.  It  was  securely  fastened ;  bolt  and  bar  were 
drawn  across,  and  the  heavy  shutters  of  all  the  lower 
windows  were  closed.  I  went  round  to  the  other  front, 
where  the  fire  made  everything  visible,  and  saw  more 
people  with  crow-bars  and  levers  coming  up  from  the 
North,  the  quarter  in  which  the  iron-works  by  the  ca- 
taracts of  the  river  were  situated. 

Sir  Jasper's  unpopularity  was  so  great,  that,  even  at 

this  moment  of  danger,  no  one  cared  for  the  poor  old 

man.    He  had  locked  himself  in  with  his  money,  and 

the  old  miser  might  find  out  how  much  it  would  avail 

him,  was  the  common  cry.     Others  were  for  plundering 

the  place ;  and  ladders  were  set  against  several  of  the 

high  arched  windows.      Again,   some    shouted    that 

nothing  would  be  found  within.      Sir  Jasper  was  too 

cunning  to  keep  any  cash  in  the  house.  •    Those  who 

tried  would  discover  Utile  that  was  worth  risking  their 

lives  for ;   and  the  flames  were  spreading  with  fearful 

rapidity. 

Leaving  the  excited  and  angry  multitude  disputing, 
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I  sprang  up  by  a  ladder  placed  against  the  stone  bains* 
trade,  to  one  of  the  upper  windows.  All  was  dark 
within.  The  fire  had  not  penetrated  fax  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  I  went  from  room  to  room,  along  the  gallery, 
seeking  for  Sir  Jasper.  The  great  body  of  the  fire 
seemed  to  be  in  the  part  of  the  building  which  the  old 
man  had  occupied,  when  I  left  him.  Nothing  living, 
I  felt  convinced,  could  be  in  that  quarter ;  but,  guided 
by  the  sound  of  the  bell,  I  went  on  till  I  reached  the 
great  landing  at  the  head  of  the  principal  staircase. 

To  the  right  and  left,  as  I  hurried  on,  I  heard  voices 
and  trampling  feet  in  the  state-rooms,  which  the  pil- 
lagers were  doubtless  rifling  of  any  articles  of  value  they 
still  contained.  Rude  sounds  of  quarrelling,  oaths  and 
cries  of  alarm,  arose  when  the  flames  threatened  to  stop 
their  progress ;  but  as,  the  wreckers  heed  not  the  light- 
ning, nor  the  stony  look  of  the  dead,  while  they  snatch 
the  jewel  from  his  corse,  so  these  midnight  robbers 
went  on,  in  the  face  of  that  awful  conflagration,  plun- 
dering the  reputed  miser's  dwelling. 

The  clang  of  the  bell  stopped  suddenly ;  but  not  until 
it  guided  me  to  the  right  spot.  I  saw  that  it  was 
Thomas,  the  idiot,  who  had  thus  summoned  Mend  and 
foe  to  the  burning  house.  A  few  feet  from  him,  on  the 
floor,  was  a  n^attrass,  which  the  faithful  servant  seemed 
to  have  dragged  thus  far,  and  whereon  lay  the  emaciated 
figure  of  Sir  Jasper. 

He  did  not  speak  or  move,  or  in  any  way  notice  the 
noise  and  tumult  going  on  around  him,  in  that  unusually 
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silent  mansion.  The  tolling  of  the  immense  bell  just 
above  his  head,  which  had  raised  the  country,  had  not 
dispelled  the  death-like  trance  in  which  his  senses  were 
plunged.  Yet  I  saw  by  the  motion  of  his  chest  that 
lie  breathed,  and  was  suffering  from  the  closeness  of  the 
suffocating  atmosphere. 

The  fire  below  had  rushed  swiftly  along  the  passages, 
as  the  marauders  opened  the  doors  of  the  rooms  where 
it  was  raging.  No  pains  were  taken  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress. Each  man  seized  that  upon  which  he  could  lay 
his  hand,  and  looked  sharply  to  the  means  of  escape 
when  danger  should  become  imminent,  but  nobody  was 
concerned  about  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  one 
who  had  never  been  known  to  do  a  kind  action  for  his 
neighbours.  Retribution  had  indeed  come  upon  him 
like  an  armed  man.  The  general  belief  was,  that  the 
fire  having  broken  out  in  Sir  Jasper's  room,  the  old  man 
had  perished ;  and  no  one  cared  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  any  chance  of  saving  him. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  bore  him  down 
the  grand  staircase,  and  through  the  hall  where  the 
flames  were  raging  furiously.  I  cast  one  look  back, 
and  saw  the  coats  of  armour  and  heraldic  devices  on 
which  Grace  had  mournfully  gazed,  brilliantly  lighted 
up ;  the  old  banners  of  the  Egremonts  waving  wildly 
in  the  breath  of  the  conflagration ;  and  the  bars  and 
tracery  of  the  large  window  by  which  we  had  stood, 
glowing  with  the  lieat  of  the  fire. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.    Thomas,  fortunately, 
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had  understood  me,  and  at  length  consented  to  unbar 
the  front  portal,  which  he  had  persisted  in  keeping  fast 
closed.  Scorched  and  panting,  I  burst  through  the 
smoke  and  flame,  carrying  the  insensible  form  of  the 
old  man  in  my  arms,  with  his  head  resting,  a  dead 
weight,  upon  my  shoulder.  The  only  sign  of  life  was 
his  heavy  breathing,  and,  as  the  fresh  outer  air  blew  in 
his  face,  his  hand  clutched  mine,  like  a  vice.  I  thought 
it  was  the  death-gripe ;  but  still  I  bore  on,  and  laid  him 
down  out  of  the  press  of  the  crowd,  under  the  cedar 
trees,  to  die. 

It  appeared  to  me  impossible  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
destruction.  The  house  was  now  almost  entirely 
wrapped  in  flames.  The  most  daring  of  the  robbers 
were  leaping  in  terror  from  the  windows.  I  turned  all 
my  attention  to  the  wretched  being  by  my  side ;  un- 
loosed, not  without  difficulty,  the  tight  grasp  lie  had 
taken  of  my  hand ;  and,  kneeling  down  beside  him, 
chafed  his  cold  hands  and  feet.  I  looked  round  for 
Thomas  to  aid  me,  but  I  did  not  see  him  anywhere. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  hall,  he 
had  been  close  at  my  side.  I  had  no  fears  for  his 
safety. 

At  length,  some  warmth  seemed  to  enter  the  feeble 
form  before  me.  I  wrapped  round  him  more  closely 
the  blankets  which  had  helped  to  shield  him  from  in- 
jury ;  and  lay  down  close  beside  him,  to  try  to  bring 
back  vital  heat  to  his  blood.  His  pulse  beat  more 
strongly.    Presently,  he  said— 
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"  Is  that  you,  Harry  ?  What  the  devil  are  all  those 
people  alfcut  ?" 

It  scarcely  needed  that  I  should  answer ;  for,  at  that 
moment,  the  fire  shot  up  with  such  vehemence  that 
the  dying  man's  eyes  unclosed  in  wonder.  He  half- 
raised  his  head,  and  looked  fixedly  and  with  a  strange 
expression  upon  the  burning  towers  and  flame-wreathed 
battlements  and  buttresses  of  the  lofty  structure.  A 
shout  from  tfxe  now  idly-watching,  evil  disposed  crowd 
seemed  to  greet  the  blaze.  To  my  surprise,  the  old 
man  feebly  echoed  it. 

"  Hurrah  !"  he  said,  "  I'd  rather  it  was  burned  than 
think  of  his  enjoying  it.  But  a  fool  and  his  folly  never 
prosper.  He'll  be  a  laughing-stock  to  the  country.  I 
am  glad  the  old  place  isn't  going  the  way  of  the  rest  of 
the  property." 

He  groaned  heavily.  To  me  the  destruction  of  the 
beautiful  fabric  was  exceedingly  painful.  As  the 
flames  lit  up  the  banks  of  the  river,  I  remembered  the 
first  view  I  had  taken  of  it,  and  the  admiration  it  had 
excited.  I  believe  I  said  something  expressive  of 
regret  that  some  attempt  had  not  been  made  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  fire,  before  it  was  too  late  ;  for  Sir 
Jasper  answered  sharply — 

"  The  first  thing  burned  was  all  I  cared  for.  I 
can't  think  how  I  came  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  the 
old  man  leave  me.  I  believe  I  have  been  childish 
since  you  went  away.  Something  came  over  me,  and 
all  the  papers  swam  before  my  eyes.     They  are  gone ; 
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that's  certain.  I  don't  care  about  anything  else.  Hell 
have  a  plaguy  deal  of  trouble  about  the  minifeg  shares, 
and  the  railway  scrip/and  the  mortgages ;  but  I'm  sorry 
to  say,  there's  enough  without  that — more  than  lie's 
worth ;  for  it  all  goes  to  that  fool,  Malvern,  and  his 
sister.  Not  by  will.  Hang  me,  if  I  ever  put  pen  to 
paper  to  enrich  him !  but  the  deuce  of  it  is,  Harry, 
every  scrap  of  paper  is  burned — those  in  the  left-hand 
pigeon-hole  of  the  bureau,  that  I  told  you  of,  and  all; 
and  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body,  he  takes 
possession  as  heir-at-law." 

I  thought  the  ruling  passion  was  strong  in  death,  and 
felt  rather  angry  with  the  old  man  for  still  trying  to 
carry  on  any  deception  with  regard  to  the  inheritance. 
The  papers  he  alluded  to  were  those  by  which,  when 
he  wished  to  keep  me  in  good-humour,  he  had  often 
sought  to  make  me  understand  that  a  large  share  of  the 
property  was  bequeathed  to  me.  I  did  not  take  any 
notice,  now,  of  his  expressions ;  but  asked  him  if  I 
should  get  some  of  the  people  to  assist  me  in  conveying 
him  to  some  place  of  shelter,  out  of  the  cold. 

"  No !"  he  said,  very  positively,  "  I  shall  do  very 
well  here,  and  I  have  a  desire  to  see  the  last  of  the  old 
house.  I'd  have  offered  a  reward,  or  done  something 
to  save  it,  if  that  last  will  of  mine  had  been  preserved; 
but  what  on  earth  would  be  the  use  of  going  to  expense, 
for  the  benefit  of  that  trumpery  fellow?  I'd  rather  he 
found  the  house  burned  than  not ;  and  no  one  but  yon, 
Harry,  ever  did  anything  for  me  yet,  without  expect- 
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ing  to  be  paid  for  it.    I'm  as  well  here  as  anywhere ; 
but  don't  leave  me,  there's  a  good-fellow !" 

I  assured  him  that  I  shouldnot  thfnV  of  doing  so ;  and 
he  laid  his  head  back  upon  my  arm,  and  remained  silent 
several  moments,  watching  the  house,  in  front  of  which 
a  greater  number  than  ever  of  spectators  had  now  col- 
lected, with  apparently  no  deeper  interest  than  so  ex- 
citing an  object  was  capable  of  exciting  in  a  stranger ; 
— speculating  upon  how  long  it  would  take  before  the 
roof  fell,  or  the  remoter  portions"  of  the  building  were 
consumed,  and  calculating  the  amount  of  the  loss,  and 
value  of  the  furniture  and  fittings-up  of  the  apart- 
ments. 

One  part  of  the  edifice  alone,  adjoining  the  stables, 
and  containing  some  of  the  offices,  had  a  chance  of  es- 
caping. It  was  separated  by  an  inner  court  from  the 
main  building ;  the  fierce  wind  had  blown  the  flames 
quite  in  another  direction,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
probability  that  it  would  remain  uninjured. 

€t  You  can  take  me  in  there,  when  it's  all  over,  and 
the  people  are  gone,"  he  said,  "  but  not  sooner.  I'd 
rather  they  thought  the  old  fellow  was  burnt,  than  have 
any  fuss.  I've  got  my  old  watch  and  some  money — 
enough  to  bury  me  decently — about  me ;  and  I  don't 
want  their  clumsy  fingers  meddling  with  me.  And 
there's  something  else,  which  mind,  Harry,  I  leave  to 
y0U — poor  Julian's  picture.  That  is  not  burnt.  Don't 
let  them  touch  it !" 

His  mind  wandered  a  little,  and  he  said  several 
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things  at  random  about  the  crowd  and  the  fire,  mingled 
with  remarks  concerning  his  son,  for  whom,  I  think,  at 
the  moment,  he  took  me.    When  he  became  calmer,  I 

said — 

"  Will  you  not  let  me  give  poor  Julian's  picture  to 
his  daughter  ?  It  is  of  right  her  property ;  but  she 
will  value  it  more,  if  it  comes  to  her  with  your  blessing 
and  forgiveness." 

u  Oh !  you  don't  believe  that  silly  story  ?"  lie  said, 
with  some  emotion.  «  I  thought  that  you  were  a  sen- 
sible fellow.  It's  all  got  up  by  the  priests,  and  those 
confounded  old  women  in  the  Dingle.  The  girl  was  a 
good  girl  enough,  till  they  taught  her  to  deceive  me. 
Julian  never  married  her  mother.  More  shame  for 
him !  He  was  a  wild  boy.  I  shouldn't  leave  her  a 
shilling,  if  I  had  time  to  make  twenty  wills — except  for 
nursing  me;  she  deserves  something  for  that;  so,  if 
there's  anything  over  in  my  purse,  when  the  funeral 
expenses  are  paid,  you  may  give  it  to  her,  but  not  the 
picture.  And  tell  her  not  to  think  any  more  about  those 
cursed  old  cats  in  the  Dingle,  and  their  nonsense !" 

«  It  will  be  the  same  thing  if  I  take  the  picture,"  I 
said  gravely;  "since  my  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Grace's 
story  is  so  firm,  that  I  am  about  to  endow  her  with  all 
my  worldly  goods  and  chattels,  and  make  her  my  wife. 
If  I  did  not  feel  convinced  of  her  being  your  son's  lawful 
daughter,  I  think  I  should  have  hesitated ;  but  I  am  as 
certain  of  the  fact  as  if  the  documents  respecting  her 
parents'  marriage,  which   she  believes  to  have  been 
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transmitted  to  you,  were  before  my  eyes  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  an  instant;  then  he 
answered : — 

"Well,  I  forgive  her  j  but  she  shall  not  have  the 
picture.  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  the  marriage, 
and  told  the  priests  I  never  would  acknowledge  it,  if 
they  had  a  thousand  proofs  to  bring  forward;  but  they 
could  produce  none.  I  did  not  want  to  think  my  poor 
boy  had  made  such  a  complete  fool  of  himself.  1  don't 
know  that  I  was  right,  but  it's  too  late  to  alter ;  and  I 
can't  be  persuaded  there  was  anything  like  a  legal  mar- 
riage. Why  should  there  be,  when  the  women  are  all 
mad,  or  worse,  that  come  of  that  family,  and  the  men 
are  rascals  ?  I  am  sorry  you  mean  to  marry  her. 
You'll  be  very  poor,  and  there's  no  time  to  make  fresh 
arrangements.  If  I  had  a  pen  in  my  hand,  I  could 
not  hold  it.  But  mind,  Harry,  I  should  leave  it  to 
you,  not  to  the  girl.  It  was  so  in  the  will  that  stupid 
old  fellow  left  to  burn,  in  the  left-hand  pigeon-hole  of 
the  bureau ;  though  I  told  him  to  give  over  ringing, 
and  that  it  was  the  only  thing  in  the  house  worth 
saving." 

His  head  drooped  lower.  I  strove  to  raise  him,  but 
he  motioned  for  me  to  let  him  remain  as  he  was.  Hu- 
man aid,  I  felt  convinced,  could  do  nothing  for  him, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  leave  him,  in  order  to  procure 
it.  I  strained  my  eyes  in  vain  to  look  for  Thomas,  who 
was  no  where  to  be  seen,  and  the  people  had  all  dis- 
persed. 
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The  next  time  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  rambling  man- 
ner. He  looked  straight  before  him,  and  seemed  to  be 
addressing  Malvern. 

"  It's  a  deuced  hard  thing,  Sir,  to  have  to  leave  my 
property  to  a  puppy  like  you ;  but  I  suppose  it  cannot 
be  helped.  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  thank  me.  If  I 
had  my  will,— if  I  wasn't  lying  on  the  grass,  with  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  of  my  own  house  filling  the  air, 
and  every  scrap  of  parchment  consumed, — I  would 
disappoint  you.  But  it  is  a  judgment  upon  me.  All  I 
have  must  go  to  a  man  I  hate  and  despise ;  and  those 
who  deserve  better  from  me  must  starve." 

He  started  up.  "  Where's  that  poor  'girl  ?  After 
all,  better  Julian's  daughter  should  have  it  than  that 
coxcomb.  Fetch  ^her  here.  Tell  her  to  give  me  her 
father's  picture,  if  that  is  what  she  is  crying  over.  Is 
that  the  date  of  his  marriage  ?  Poor  fellow,  how  young 
he  was !  not  much  more  than  a  child.  It  ought  to  have 
been  prevented." 

All  the  time  he  spoke,  the  old  man's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  miniature  which  he  had  taken  from  his  bosom. 
But  little  of  the  features  could  be  discerned  by  the  faint 
light  cast  under  the  trees  by  the  fire ;  but  memory  pre- 
sented to  his  dim  gaze  the  lineaments  of  his  child,  and 
filled  up  the  inscription  which  he  had  so  often  read, 
with  the  record  of  his  early  death ;  while  still,  with  the 
true  and  sad  circumstances,  were  mingled  vague  and 
incoherent  fancies  of  his  own. 

"  Stand  off,  Sir !"  he  said  fiercely,  again  addressing 
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Malvern.    "  This  is  not  yours.    I  am  not  going  to  leave 

yon  my  poor  boy.    Mind,  you  take  it  all  by  law.     It  is 

not  my  gift.     I  am  not  dead  yet ; — and  this  is  Harry 

Tudor's." 

i    He  placed  the  picture  in  my  hand,  and  drew  out  with 

trembling  fingers  a  large  old-fashioned  watch. 

"  These  I  do  give ;  and  my  blessing,— and  that  of  the 
Almighty, — will  go  with  them.  After  all,  it  is  of  no 
use  denying  that  there  is  some  power  which  over-rules 
our  wills,  and  schemes,  and  purposes ;  or  I  should  not 
be  dying,  like  a  beggar,  without  a  roof  over  my  head, 
while  everything  belonging  to  me  is  passing  to  the  man 
I  most  dislike." 

He  gasped  for  breath.  Kneeling  beside  him,  I  sup- 
ported his  head  against  my  shoulder,  and  breathed  the 
first  prayer  I  could  recollect, — (as  I  thought  my  own 
sweet  Grace  would  have  wished,) — in  his  ear.  The  old 
man  did  not  speak,  but  I  felt  the  strong  pressure  of  his 
hand.  After  a  long  pause,  when  I  had  quite  done,  he 
said,  "Amen!"  He  did  not  mention  Malvern  again ; 
but,  with  a  shudder,  his  head  fell  back.  His  son's 
name  and  mine  passed  his  lips,  and  then  another  indis- 
tinct sound.  I  fancied  it  might  be  that  of  Grace,  but 
could  not  feel  certain.  A  few  long-drawn  breathings 
followed ;  and  the  speculating  brain  of  the  disappointed 
man  ceased  to  work.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  heart, 
but  not  a  throb  was  perceptible. 

As  soon  as  I  had  ascertained  that  he  would  not  miss 
me,  I  covered  him  with  the  blankets;  and,  going  to 
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the  brow  of  the  hill,  looked  for  some  one  to  assist  me. 
Fortunately,  two  of  1x17  own  labourers  were  in  sight, 
among  the  loiterers  on  this  side  of  the  mansion.  I 
called  them  to  me,  and,  under  my  direction,  they  bore 
the  body  of  its  master  into  the  only  part  of  the  dwelling 
to  which  the  flames  had  not  penetrated. 

Precautions  were  hastily  taken  for  its  continued  se- 
curity ;  and,  first  seeing  that  as  much  order  was  estab- 
lished as  the  nature  of  the  events  admitted,  I  mounted 
my  horse,  which  I  had  sent  for  to  the  farm,  and  rode 
oyer,  soon  after  daybreak,  to  the  neighbouring  town,  to 
inform  Sir  Jasper's  lawyer  of  his  decease,  and  cause  him 
to  send  off  an  express  to  Malvern. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

No  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  disturb  the  secluded 
inmates  of  the  cottage  with  the  news  of  the  fire  at 
Heron  Cliff.  The  sound  of  the  alarm-bell  had  not 
reached  them;  and  I  found  Grace  loitering  by  the 
water-side,  still  looking  out  for  Thomas,  when,  early  in' 
the  afternoon,  I  went  down  to  grieve  her  feeling  heart 
with  the  tidings  of  Sir  Jasper's  death. 

When  I  placed  her  father's  picture  gravely  in  her 
hand,  without  speaking,  Grace  immediately  suspected 
the  truth.  While  life  remained,  she  felt  convinced,  the 
old  man  would  not  have  parted  with  it.  I  spared  her 
tender  feelings,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  recital  of  his 
dying  moments,  and  told  her  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
case,  that  at  the  last  his  virulent  emotions  were  softened. 
Though  she  wept  much,  her  grief  was  lightened  by  the 
knowledge  that  I  sympathized  with  her ;  and  the  hope 
that  he  repented  of  his  severity,  and  would,  if  life  had 
been  prolonged,  have  been  reconciled  to  her. 

Her  claim  to  the  picture  was  undeniable ;  and  I  did 
not  tell  her  that  Sir  Jasper  had  not  acknowledged  it ; 
but  fastened  it  to  the  riband  she  still  wore  about  her 
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neck,  retaining  the  watch  as  my  only  legacy.  I  did 
not  wish  for  any  other,  nor  credit,  even  now,  the  old 
man's  rhapsodies  about  his  various  wills ;  though  I  be- 
lieved that,  when  his  last  moment  was  at  hand,  he  would 
willingly  have  made  any  arrangement  by  which  Mal- 
vern might  be  cut  off  from  the  succession. 

Fate  had  decided  it  otherwise.  The  hour  of  repara- 
tion, as  far  as  Sir  Jasper  was  concerned,  was  for  ever 
past ;  and  as  the  poor  lonely  girl  wept  for  her  last  of 
kin,  the  churlish  relative  who  had  repulsed  her  so  un- 
gratefully, I  felt  more  than  ever  glad  to  have  the  power 
as  well  as  the  right  to  console  her ;  and  urged  upon 
-her  the  necessity  of  fixing  an  early  period  for  our  mar- 
riage. 

Though  Grace  pleaded  for  delay,  I  would  not  listen 
to  her,  and  told  her  that,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  she 
must  consent  to  become  my  wife.  This  time  I  granted 
to  her,  at  her  earnest  request,  to  aid  the  old  ladies  in 
their  preparations  for  leaving  the  Dingle ;  a  measure 
upon  which  their  hearts  were  fixed.  She  did  not 
think  Sir  Jasper's  death  would  make  any  difference  in 
their  arrangements ;  and,  uncharitable  as  she  always  is 
respecting  Malvern,  Grace  was  convinced  that  if  the 
presence  of  the  forlorn  creature^at  their  cottage,  in- 
terfered with  his  interests,  he  would  be  as  inveterate  as 
his  predecessor  against  theflT. 

On  the  following  davJ$Sir  Jasper's  lawyer  came  over 
to  speak  with  me,  respecting  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
taken  for  his  interact.     He  had  sent  off  expresses  to 
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Lord  Malvern,  both  to  my  brother's  house  and  Lord  Bod- 
borough's;— since  he  had  left  Captain  Forrester's,  and 
it  did  not  appear  easy  to  ascertain  where  he  was  to  be 
found.  I  gave  to  this  gentleman  the  sum  of  money 
which  Sir  Jasper  had  wished  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  of  defraying  his  funeral  expenses ;  mentioning, 
at  the  same  time,  his  desire  that  everything  should  be 
conducted  very  privately ;  and  he  promised  to  attend 
to  my  directions,  which  were  in  accordance  with  what 
I  knew  to  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  deceased. 

After  attending  to  these  circumstances,  as  it  was 
still  early  in  the  day,  I  determined  to  ride  over  to  Ve- 
lindra,  and  acquaint  Erskine  with  what  had  passed, 
both  as  regarded  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  death,  and  my 
approaching  marriage  with  his  grand-daughter.  Though 
I  felt  considerable  awkwardness  on  the  subject,  and 
was  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  my  friend's  remarks 
would  be  exactly  what  I  should  like  to  hear,  I  still 
thought  that  it  would  be  uncourteous  not  to  apprise 
him  of  the  change  in  my  prospects.  He  was  the  only 
friend  I  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  after  enduring 
as  philosophically  as  I  could  the  battery  of  sarcasm  he 
was  sure  to  level  against^my  imprudence,  I  meant  to 
ask  him  to  be  present  at  my  marriage.  Though  I  jde- 
sired  to  have  it  performed  as  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously as  possible,  I  did  hot  wis^for  privacy;  and 
Grace  had  no  living  relative  who  could  be  appealed  to, 
to  give  us  the  sanction  of  his  presence  at  the  altar,  and 
bestow  her  fair  hand  upon  me. 
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Nerving  myself,  therefore,  for  a  somewhat  embarrass- 
ing ordeal,  I  mounted  my  Bosinante,  and  courage- 
ously breasted  the  hills  which  rose  between  me  and  the 
willowy  banks  of  the  river. 

Just  as  I  was  making  up  my  mind,  after  long  deli- 
beration, as  to  what  I  should  say  to  Erskine,  I  arrived 
at  his  gates,  and  heard  from  the  servant  that  his  master 
was  not  at  home.  Edith,  however,  was  at  Velindra, 
and  I  had  no  excuse  for  not  alighting,  especially  as 
the  man  said  that  his  mistress  had  been  ill  since  she 
came  back  from  Dinas  Court,  but  was  now  down  stairs, 
and  would,  he  was  certain,  be  happy  to  see  me. 
;  Agreeable  as  I  had  generally  found  her,  a  tfce-a- 
ttie  with  Mrs.  IJrskine  was  not,  at  that  moment,  either 
what  I  desired  or  expected.  During  my  long  ride,  I 
had  been  entirely  occupied  with  the  idea  of  what  Ers- 
kine would  think  and  say  respecting  my  engagement 
On  this  topic  I  did  not  mean  to  enter  with  his  wife ; 
and,  as  I  followed  the  servant,  I  tried  to  rally  my 
spirits,  and  prevent  her  perceiving  my  pre-occupa- 
tion. 

The  sun-blinds 'outside  the  window  were  closed,  and 
darkened  the  apartment  very  much  when  I  entered. 
Edith  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  with  a  shawl  thrown  over 
her."  I  fancied  that  she  had  been  asleep,  for  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  her  eyes  bright  with  a  peculiar 
lustre,  like  a  child's,  awakened  from  heavy  slumber. 
She  looked  bewildered,  as  if  she  scarcely  knew  me, 
and  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead.    Its  extreme  slen- 
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derness  and  pallid  hue  struck  me,  and  the  blue  veins 
of  her  wrist  showed  almost  painfully.  That  she  was 
ill  and  weak  seemed  evident;  but  the  colour  in  her 
cheek,  the  dreamy  light  in  her  dewy  eyes,  and  the 
soft  tint  of  her  delicate  complexion,  made  her  look 
younger  and  infinitely  prettier  than  usual. 

She  fixed  her  bright  glance  upon  me,  beaming  with 
a  half-languid  expression  of  pleasure,  but  did  not  move 
as  I  approached,  and  apologised  for  my  intrusion.  I 
had  not  been  aware  of  her  illness,  I  told  her,  or  I 
should  have  called  purposely  to  enquire  after  her. 
At  present,  the  servant  had  led  me  to  suppose  that  I 
should  find  her  better. 

.  She  laughed  and  blushed  excessively,  as  she  said, 
still  apparently  hardly  able  to  recall  her  scattered  senses, 
that  she  believed  she  had  been  asleep  when  the  door 
opened ;  but,  she  added,  she  was  very  glad  to  see  me. 
Then  she  lay  silent  and  motionless  for  a  few  moments, 
looking  at  me  with  her  eyelids  drooping  as  if  she  had 
scarcely  power  to  make  the  necessary  exertion  to  raise 
them,  and  a  smile    hovering    round  her  expressive 
mouth.     I  felt  the  silence  awkward ; — probably,  be- 
cause my  mind  had  been  full  of  other  and  more  se- 
rious thoughts,  and  I  was  hardly  in  a  mood  to  resume 
the  lively  badinage  with  which,  as  an  invalid,  she  ex- 
pected me  to  amuse  her.     I,  therefore,  put  an  end  to 
*  it  by  enquiring  after  Erskine. 

Edith's  bright  'eyes  flashed  again,  but,  this  time,  cer- 
tainly not  with  pleasure.     "  Do  not  speak  of  him," 
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she  said ;  "  at  least,  not  if  you  wish,  me  to  be  in  a  good 
humour.  I  hope  and  trust  he  will  not  be  back  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  I  should  not  mind,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  still  greater  excitement  of  manner,  "if  he 
were  never  coming  home ! — but,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
better,  if  you  stay  and  talk  of  other  things  besides  our 
miserable  quarrels.  He  is  sure  to  be  here  by  dinner- 
time." 

I  was  shocked  by  her  vehemence.  Her  small  hands 
trembled  violently.  Tears  started  from  her  eyes,  and 
her  cheeks  flushed  to  crimson. 

"  He  has  almost  been  the  death  of  me  this  morning," 
she  said.  "  He  knows  that  nothing  injures  my  health 
so  much  as  contradiction ;  and  yet  he  is  so  provoking 
that  I  cannot  help  putting  myself  in  a  passion,  which 
of  course  does  no  good.  His  temper  is  imperturbable 
when  I  am  vexed  and  angry ;  though  he  has  gall  and 
wormwood  enough  in  his  spirit  to  embitter  the  few 
happy  moments  of  my  life." 

"  Let  us  speak  of  something  else,"  I  said.  "  Ers- 
kine,  I  am  certain,  could  not  mean  to  annoy  you  so 
seriously ;  but  you  are,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  far  from 
well,  and,  when  that  is  the  case,  trifles  have  power  to 
move  us.  Tell  me  how  long  you  have  been  ill.  When 
I  saw  you  last,  only  a  few  days  since,  you  were  in 
perfect  health,  and  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party." 

€€  How  long  ? — Ever  since  I  came  back  to  Velindra," 
answered  Edith,  rather  abruptly,  but  with  somewhat 
less  vehemence  of  manner.     "  I  told  you  it  would  be 
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so.  The  moment  I  heard  the  rippling  of  the  water, 
I  was  ill.  But  anything  was  better  than  remaining 
with  that  odious  widow.  My  husband  says  that  I  was 
abominably  rude  to  her,  after  you  went  away,  and 
wanted  me  to  make  an  apology,  which,  of  course,  I  did 
not  choose  to  do.  I  greatly  preferred  coming  home, 
and  invented  an  excuse  to  cut  short  our  visit.  This 
annoyed  him,  and  he  may  say  what  he  likes,  but  I 
know  that  he  has  not  been  quite  in  charity  with  me 
since." 

"  Is  he  gone  back  to  Dinas  Court  ?"  I  asked,  try- 
ing to  tease  her  into  better  spirits.  "  If  you  are  so 
very  bitter  against  the  poor  man,  I  shall  certainly  think 
you  are  jealous  of  his  partiality  for  the  gay  widow." 

An  expression  of  unutterable  scorn  wreathed  Edith's 
lip.  After  a  moment's  silence,  she  said,  with  a  gravity 
which  my  light  jest  had  not  merited — 

"  If  I  were  jealous — which  is  very  possible — though 
not  of  Erskine  and  Mrs.  Crumpe — life  would  be  insup- 
portable to  me.  I  am  not  calculated  for  such  struggles ; 
and,  perhaps,  as  my  husband  would  say,  have  gone  on 
so  long  a  time  fancying  myself  miserable,  without 
sufficient  cause — wearing  out  my  energies  in  this  dull 
place — that  the  time  of  real  trial  would  find  me  un- 
prepared to  meet  it." 

As  she  spoke,  she  let  her  head  fall  back  upon  the 
cushions,  and  turned  very  pale.  I  took  a  bottle  of  ex- 
tremely strong  aromatic  essence  from  the  table  towards 
which  she  pointed,  and  gave  it  to  he*.    She  now  ac- 
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quiesced  in  my  desire  to  lead  the  conversation  away 
from  herself;  or,  rather,  listened  while  I  talked  to  her, 
reclining  languidly  on  the  sofa,  and  speaking  only  in  a 
low  tone,  at  intervals,  as  if  the  reaction  from  her  pre- 
vious excitement  had  been  too  much  for  her  strength. 
When  the  servant  announced  luncheon,  she  insisted  on 
accompanying  me  into  the  dining-room;  and  said  that 
keeping  quiet  had  done  her  good.  She  seemed  better, 
and  took  some  refreshment;  in  general  she  eats  no- 
thing. Slight  as  her  repast  was,  there  was  some  nou- 
rishment in  it,  and  she  appeared  to  revive,  after  I  had 
prevailed  upon  her  to  take  a  slice  of  chicken  and  a 
glass  of  sherry,  to  keep  me  company,  as  Erskine  was 
not  present  to  do  the  honours. 

The  sun  shone  brightly,  and,  in  spite  of  her  aver- 
sion to  the  sound  of  the  river,  Mrs.  Erskine  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  walked  with  me  qn  the 
lawn,  while  we  awaited  her  husband's  return.  Their 
quarrel,  that  morning,  appeared  to  have  arisen  from 
his  wishing  her  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony to  the  bride  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Erskine  had  very  naturally  reminded  his  wife 
that  exertion  had  done  her  good,  and  that  she  had 
seemed  quite  equal  to  taking  her  part  in  society,  at 
Dinas  Court;  but  Edith  had  made  up  her  mind, rather 
perversely,  not  to  go  out  any  more,  and  persisted  in 
declaring  that  her  health  was  by  no  means  improved 
by  her  late  sojourn  at  the  widow's  mansion.  At  last, 
the  vexed  husband  had  been  forced  to  set  off  as  the 
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bearer  of  her  cards  and  excuses,  sorely  against  his 
will. 

I  have  never  seen  any  one  rally  so  quickly  as  Edith. 
The  air,  though  she  protests  it  does  not  suit  her,  and 
is  undermining  her  constitution,  seemed  to  invigorate 
her  wonderfully,  as  it  blew  freshly  across  the  water. 
Nobody  would  have  recognised  the  feeble  invalid  of 
the  morning,  in  the  animated  woman  leaning  on  my 
arm,  and  pursuing  the  thread  of  her  quick-coming 
fancies,  often  far  beyond  my  power  to  follow  her. 

serted  that  I  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  Crumpe ;  but  it  did 
not  appear  seriously  to  annoy  her.  She  was  now  all 
life  and  spirits,  and  hardly  needed  any  assistance  from 
me  in  keeping  up  the  conversation  —  occasionally, 
plunging  into  depths  of  metaphysics,  out  of  which  she 
cleverly  disentangled  herself  by  sophistries  of  her  own ; 
then,  poetical  and  imaginative  in  the  very  highest 
degree.  Occupied  as  I  was  by  other  thoughts,  it  was 
quite  impossible  not  to  feel  interested  in  her ;  though 
I  often  longed  to  bring  her  back  from  her  rambling 
flights  of  genius  to  the  realms  of  sober  reality. 
,  Edith  was  warmly  discussing  the  varying  modes  of 
manifesting  emotion,  to  be  seen  in  different  individuals 
according  to  their  dispositions  and  the  degree  in  which 
their  feelings  are  concerned,  when,  at  a  turning  of  the 
walk  which  follows  the  windings  of  the  river,  we  met 
Erskine  coming  from  the  house  in  search  of  us. 
I  was  reminded  of  his  transient  fit  of  jealousy  among 
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the  mountains,  by  the  clouded  aspect  of  his  counte- 
nance. He  welcomed  me  with  politeness  but  not  cor- 
diality, saying  that  he  was  glad  Mrs.  Erskine  had  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  entertain  me,  and  supply  his 
place. 

I  did  not  feel  guilty  of  deserving  his  suspicions,  and 
answered  him  in  a  manner  more  friendly  than  his  own, 
telling  him,  in  reply  to  his  inquiring  rather  coldly  whe- 
ther I  could  not  arrange  to  make  some  stay  with  them, 
that  I  had  come  over  for  a  few  hours  only,  wishing  to 
speak  with  him  on  business ;  and  that  Mrs.  Erskine 
had  kindly  insisted  upon  my  waiting  for  him,  though 
she  had  seemed  so  unwell  that  I  scarcely  liked  intrud- 
ing upon  her. 

Erskine  looked  rather  better-tempered  when  he 
found  that  my  business  at  Velindra,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  connected  with  himself;  and  said,  more  hospi- 
tably, that  I  must,  at  all  events,  stop  with  them  till  the 
next  morning.  We  could  discuss  whatever  I  had  upon 
my  conscience  after  dinner. 

He  had  heard  of  Sir  Jasper's  death,  and  the  fire  at 
Heron  Cliff;  and  we  walked  on  together,  talking  of 
these  circumstances,  and  of  Malvern's  succession  to 
the  property,  until  Edith  was  tired,  and  went  indoors. 
I  did  not  see  any  advantage  in  delaying  the  communi- 
cation which  I  had  to  make.  As  we  paced  up  and 
down,  under  the  willows,  I  told  Erskine  that  I  was 
going  to  be  married,  and  of  the  service  I  wished  him 
to  render  me.    All  things  considered,  he  did  not  make 
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himself  more  disagreeable  than  I  expected.  I  was 
prepared  for  his  wonder  at  my  extreme  folly,  and  took 
caxe  not  to  lose  my  temper  in  consequence  of  his  al- 
lowing himself  some  latitude  in  remarks  which  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  repeat,  but  which,  at  the  time, 
were  sufficiently  annoying. 

His  prognostications  for  the  future  were  ^not  cheer- 
ing; but  I  believe  that  he  was  thoroughly  glad  to  find 
his  ill-humour  against  me  without  foundation,  and, 
after  the  first  surprise  was  over,  thought  more  of  his 
own  affairs  than  mine.  Marriage  was  such  a  lottery, 
he  observed,  that,  after  all,  my  ticket,  though  it 
looked  like  a  blank,  might  come  up  a  prize.  There 
was  no  trusting  to  the  fairest  promises  for  the  future. 
Perhaps,  now  they  had  come,  apparently,  to  the  worst, 
my  prospects  might  improve. 

The  dinner-bell  rang  before  we  had  finished  our 
conversation.  Edith  was  watching  us  from  the  win- 
dows. I  believe,  whether  they  like  each  other  or  not, 
and  however  little,  on  most  occasions,  their  humours 
may  seem  to  agree,  there  is,  between  married  people, 
an  anxiety  to  ascertain  what  is  working  in  the  brain  of 
their  respective  partners,  which  makes  husbands  and 
wives  always  unsafe  confidants.  It  was  so  in  my  case, 
certainly.  We  had  not  sat  for  half-an-hour,  after  the 
cloth  was  removed,  round  the  fire  in  the  dining-room 
at  Velindra,  before  Edith  was  in  possession  of  the  fact 
of  my  approaching  marriage. 

I  saw  in  a  moment  that  it  displeased  her;  but  I  was 
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not  exactly  prepared  for  the  severity  of  her  maimer  of 
expressing  herself.  All  that  Erskine  had  not  said,  the 
pretty  lips  of  his  wife  unsparingly  uttered.  The 
worldly-minded  man  had  not  found  so  much  to  urge 
against  the  imprudence,  the  madness  of  such  a  step,  as 
the  romantic,  the  enthusiastic  Edith.  She  was  out  of 
patience  with  Erskine  for  not  being  as  vehement  as  her- 
self in  the  announcement  of  his  disapproval. 

€€  My  dear,  if  it  were  of  the  slightest  use  I"  said  her 
husband,  who,  as  usual,  became  more  placid,  as  she 
worked  herself  into  a  passion.  (S  But,  you  see,  every- 
thing is  settled.  Tudor  has  asked,  not  my  advice,  but 
my  presence  at  his  marriage.  Had  it  been  a  duel,  I 
might  have  disliked  the  thing,  but  I  should  certainly  go 
out  with  him.  Perhaps,  you  are  right  in  thinking  this 
almost  as  disastrous  an  affair ;  but  he  has  pledged  his 
word,  and  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

Edith  earnestly  protested  against  this  conclusion.  I 
was  going  to  be  ruined,— miserable, — utterly  spoiled. 
She  did  not  wish  ever  to  speak  to  me  again.  Insin- 
cerity was  odious  to  her,  and  when  once  she  found  her- 
self completely  mistaken  in  a  person,  she  could  not 
forget  it.  Why  had  I  not  told  them  before  ?  Why 
had  I  so  positively  denied,  at  Dinas  Court,  having  any 
such  connection,  when  Lord  Malvern  accused  me  of 
having  fallen  in  love  with  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  at- 
tendant? 

She  could  not  listen  to  reason,  and,  at  last,  became 
so  much  excited,  that  Erskine  insisted  on  her  going  into 
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the  drawing-room,  and  lying  down  on  the  sofa  to  com- 
pose herself.  He  went  through  the  passage  with  her, 
and  came  back  just  as  I  was  feeling  so  angry  that  my 
hand  was  on  the  bell  to  order  my  horse,  though  I  had 
previously  agreed  to  stay  the  night. 

cc  Nonsense,  old  fellow  1M  Erskine  said,  kindly. 
"  You  must  not  mind  what  Edith  says.  She  does  not 
mean  half  of  it.  Those  confounded  medicines  the 
doctors  give  her  to  strengthen  her  nerves,  take  away 
her  senses.  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe,  half  the  day,  she 
does  not  know  what  she  is  saying !" 

I  could  not  help  feeling  for  him,  though  he  went  on 
rather  selfishly,  detailing  his  own  domestic  miseries, 
without  manifesting  as  much  compassion  as  I  thought 
she  deserved,  for  the  unfortunate  woman  whom  ill-health 
and  want  of  consideration  on  his  part, — quite  as  much 
as  the  bad  temper  of  which  he  accused  her, — forced  to 
fly  to  such  restoratives.  He  did  not  attach  any  im- 
portance to  my  share  in  Edith's  present  annoyance. 
Anything  or  nothing,  he  said,  put  her  out  of  sorts.  She 
had  been  worse,  that  morning,  about  driving  out  with 
him ;  and  had  had  a  frightful  attack,  at  Dinas  Court, 
because,  sooner  than  offend  their  hospitable,  good-na- 
tured hostess,  he  had  wished  her  to  remain  a  day  longer 
than  it  was  her  pleasure  to  pass  there. 

Mrs.  Crumpe  had  pointed  out  to  him,  he  observed, 
that  Edith's  high  spirits  were  forced.  He  had  been 
shocked  at  discovering,  when  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  subject,  the  nature   of  the  drugs  to  which  she 
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bad  recourse.  She  had  taken,  to-day,  some  abominable 
nostrum,— morphine,  opium,  prussic  acid, — he  knew 
not  which.  Her  woman  servant  was  with  her,  and  ap- 
peared to  understand  how  to  treat  her.  She  would 
rally,  and  be  better  presently. 

I  said  everything  I  possibly  could  to  impress  upon 
Erskine  the  duty  he  owed  to  this  poor  fragile  being, 
and  the  danger  of  allowing  one  so  highly  impressionable 
to  resort  to  medicines,  whose  effect,  according  to  what 
he  told  me,  was  to  stupify  or  bewilder  her  senses. 
Their  use  was  in  her  case  the  more  perilous,  because, 
like  many  extremely  sensitive  and  excitable  people, — 
she  was  so  impatient  of  suffering  that  she  was  very 
careless  about  exceeding  the  quantity  prescribed  of  these 
dangerous  remedies. 

Edith  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  looking  as  pale  as  death, 
when  we  entered  the  drawing-room.  I  do  not  know 
what  she  had  taken,  but  its  effect  was  very  decidedly 
to  calm  her  feelings.  They  seemed  in  a  sort  of  un- 
natural stupor.  She  spoke  very  little,  and  in  a  low, 
hoarse  voice.  I  scarcely  recognized  the  gay  being  I 
had  seen,  so  short  a  time  before,  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, in  the  shadowy,  almost  lifeless  form,  with  dark 
circles  round  her  heavy  eyes,  and  compressed  lips, 
which  now  refused  to  smile,  whatever  might  be  our 
efforts  to  amuse  her. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Erskine  was  called  out 
of  the  room.  His  wife  instantly  roused  herself  from 
the  half-torpid  state  in  which  she  had  been,  scarcely 
listening  while  we  talked  on  indifferent  subjects. 
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I  cannot  even  yet  believe  it/'  she  said,  passionately . 

I  lie  here,  expecting  you  to  contradict  what  you  have 
this  moment  uttered.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that 
you,  who  -appear  so  frank, — to  whom  I  have  expressed, 
unreservedly,  almost  every  thought  that  came  into  my 
mind, — should  have  been  absorbed  in  ideas  you  did 
not,  because  you  dared  not,  mention  to  me ;— carried 
away  from  all  your  self-denying,  honourable  exertions, 
by  the  spell  of  mere  unintellectual  beauty !— How  can 
you  expect  to  find  anything  of  a  companion  in  this  un- 
educated creature  ? — Even  Lord  Malvern  despised  her. 
Is  this  your  real  taste  ? — or  are  you  deceived  into  sacri- 
ficing yourself  out  of  compassion  for  this  unfortunate 
girl,  whose  position  is  so  forlorn  that,  if  I  did  not  hate 
her,  I  could  pity  her.  Believe  me,  it  is  a  mistaken 
feeling.  The  risk  is  too  awful  of  uniting  dissimilar 
characters  for  life, — until  death,  which  is  long  in  coming 
to  the  sick  and  weary.  Think  over  it  again.  Be  ad- 
vised bygone  who  knows  the  evil  of  such  a  marriage. 
Do  not  make  this  poor  thing,  as  well  as  yourself  mise- 
rable !" 

"  If  it  be  possible,  I  will,  on  the  contrary,  make  her 
happy,"  I  said,  firmly.  "  She  is  the  only  woman  on 
earth  I  would  have  asked  to  be  my  wife,  knowing  the 
trials  inseparable  from  that  position.  She  will  bear 
them  bravely;  and  I  do  not  despair,  in  time,  of  making 
even  yon,  Edith,  think  less  unfavourably  of  my  choice." 

"  Do  not  expect  it !"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "  All  my 
opinions  are  prejudices;— and  I  hare  the  strongest 
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against  your  future  wife.  Everything  about  this  most 
unsuitable  connection  jars  against  my  taste,  and  offends 
my  delicacy.  I  trust  that  we  may  not  meet.  I  should 
be  very  unkind  to  her." 

I  was  silent.    Edith  also  remained  for  some  minutes 
without  speaking. 

"  You  have  chosen  her  then,"  she  resumed,  ce  from 
some  false  notion  of  expediency.    Because  she  is  young 
,and  strong,  and  in  rude  health, — an  exact  contrast  to 
me, — you  think  that  you  will  not  mind  seeing  her  em- 
ployed in  a  manner  that  would  shock  your  kind  heart, 
were  I,  or  your  sisters,  or  your  brother's  wife,  in  her 
place.     But,  if  you  love  her,  you  will  suffer : — and,  if 
you  do  not,  what  fearful  misery  you  are  bringing  on 
yourself  by  choosing  a  wife, — an  inseparable  companion, 
— by  the  characteristics  which  -frould  be  excellent  re- 
commendations for  a  servant.    I  could  fancy  you  per- 
fectly well,  giving  up  everything  for  the  sake  of  the 
woman  you  loved, — worshipping  her, — smoothing  all 
difficulties  out  of  her  path.    I  saw  beauty  in  your  rough 
farm,  and  could  imagine  a  woman,  with  a  mind  above 
her  station,  superior  to  all  its  evils,  laughing  them  to 
scorn,  and  finding  herself  happy  in  spite  of  them.    But 
I  cannot  realize  you,  sitting  down  comfortably  for  life, 
with  a  woman  whose  principal  merit  is  that  she  is  good- 
tempered  and  skilful,  and  gets  through  her  daily  por- 
tion of  hard  labour  with  less  trouble  than  might  be  ex- 
pected.   All  this  a  dairy-maid,— even  old  Sally, — might 
do  for  you,  passably  enough ;  but  who  is  to  share  those 
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higher  aspirations,  that  immortal  part  of  our  nature, 
into  which  you  hare  sometimes  given  me  an  insight?" 

I  was  getting  out  of  patience  with  her,  and  her  spark- 
ling eyes  and  rising  colour  claimed  less  consideration. 
I  told  her  again  that  she  was  entirely  mistaken':  that 
I  loved  Grace  Egremont,  not  only  for  her  beauty,  but 
for  her  amiable,  unselfish  disposition ;  and  that  I  be- 
lieved, in  spite  of  her  evil  auguries,  our  characters  would 
suit  well  together. 

Erskine  came  back  while  his  wife  was  still  earnestly 
disputing  wifc  me,  and  growing  more  excited  every 
moment.  He  scolded  her,  and  sent  for  her  maid,  tell- 
ing her  to  take  her  mistress  to  bed,  and  not  to  allow 
her  to  have  any  more  of  that  confounded  medicine.  He 
was  certain  it  did  her  more  harm  than  good.  She 
scarcely  spoke  to  me,  and  went  out  of  the  room,  leaning 
on  the  servant's  arm;  and  tottering  as  she  walked.  Her 
husband  and  I  sat  up  late;  and  the  last  conclusion 
about  her  at  which  he  arrived  was,  that  he  should  take 
her  away.    She  would  never  be  well  at  Velindra. 

He  hadpromised  to  ride  part  of  the  way  back  with 
me ;  and  his  horse  came  to  the  door  with  mine,  early 
the  next  morning.  Mrs.  Erskine,  the  servants  said, 
was  not  yet  stirring.  She  had  sent  away  her  maid,  who 
sat  up  with  her  part  of  the  night,  saying  that  she  felt 
inclined  to  sleep. 

Her  husband  seemed  very  anxious  about  her,  and 
said  that  he  would  look  in  without  awakening  her.  I 
stood  in  the  hall  waiting  for  him,  and  ready  to  start ; 
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but  he  came  down  stairs  and  called  me  into  the  room 
which,  though  it  does  not  contain  many  books,  goes  by 
the  name  of  his  study.  I  heard  him,  in  passing,  give 
a  direction  to  one  of  the  servants.  The  man  mounted 
the  horsd  which  had  been  saddled  for  his  master,  and 
gallopped  hastily  away. 

I  felt  tjiat  something  was  wrong,  as  I  followed  my 
friend  into  the  room,  of  which  he  made  a  sign  that  I 
should  close  the  door.     Erskine.looked  extremely  pale. 

"  Edith  is  very  ill,  I  fear,"  he  said,  gravely.  "  She 
is  too  weak  for  these  strong  medicines.  What  she  took, 
contrary  to  my  wish,  last  night,  has  been  too  much  for 
her.  When  I  went  in  to  tell  her  that  I  should  ride 
with  you  to  the  Pastures,  she  did  not  answer  me ;  yet 
she  was  not  asleep.  I  could  not  understand, — I  scarcely 
know  now, — what  is  the  matter  with  her." 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  seeming  to  get 
more  agitated  every  instant.  Then  he  came  close  to 
me,  and  slightly  opening  his  hand,  showed  me  a  small 
phial,  labelled  "  laudanum,"  and,  in  addition,  cautiously 
marked  "  poison." 

rc  I  have  taken  this  away,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  would  not  for  the  world  that  any  one  else  had  seen 
it : — she  looked  so  straiige.  There  is  no  saying  what 
the  servants  might  have  fancied.  I  do  not  believe  she 
is  at  all  times  conscious  what  she  is  about.  She  works 
herself  up  almost  to  frenzy,  concerning  the  merest  trifle. 
She  held  this  in  her  hand — with  all  my  strength,  Harry, 
I  could  scarcely  get  it  from  between  her  fingers !" 
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Though  he  tried  to  make  light  of  it,  I  saw  that  he 
was  dreadfully  shocked.  I  myself  was  scarcely  less  so. 
I  remembered  Edith's  wandering  glances  and  unsettled 
ideas  the  previous  morning,  and  feared  the  worst.  In 
such  a  state,  she  was  capable  of  committing  almost  any 
rash  action ;  and  the  nervous  irritability  which,  all  the 
evening,  had  been  growing  upon  her,  might,  when  she 
was  alone,  have  become  intolerable.  Erskine's  idea  was, 
that  she  had,  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  medi- 
cine she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  lost  all  control  over 
herself,  and  swallowed,  by  mistake,  an  over-dose  of  the 
dangerous  sedative,  which  had  thrown  her  into  a  trance 
almost  resembling  death. 

When; Dr.  Lewis  arrived,  Erskine  took  him  aside, 
and  told  him  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  the  sus- 
picions he  could  not  but  entertain  respecting  the  nature 
of  Mrs.  Erskine's  illness.  He  looked  profoundly  grave, 
and  went  up  stairs  without  uttering  a  syllable.  Again 
the  dull,  leaden  silence  of  suspense  had  to  be  endured ; 
and,  as  time  passed  slowly  on,  every  syllable  that  had 
been  exchanged  between  Edith  and  myself,  her  angry 
petulance,  and  the  kind  impulses  of  her  enthusiastic 
nature,  which  made  her  only  too  deeply  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  those  in  whom  she  was  interested,  were  pre- 
sent to  my  mind,  and  filled  me  with  compassion.  I 
would  have  given  the  world  that  nothing  had  occurred 
that  day, — that  no  word  had  been  said,  which  was  not 
calculated  to  give  her  pleasure ;  and  reproached  myself 
as  severely  as  Erskine  was  doing,  for  selfishness  and 
want  of  consideration. 
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"  You  may  congratulate  yourself,  my  good  Mend,  all 
your  life,  on  the  chance  which,  you  say,  took  you  into 
your  wife's  room  before  going  out  this  morning*  No- 
thing else  would  have  enabled  us  to  save  her  :" — was 
the  physician's  remark,  as  he  took  leave  of  us.  "  She 
may  sleep  now ;  but,  if  she  had  been  left  to  do  so  a  few 
hours  longer,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  she  would,  not 
have  awakened  in  this  world.  You  must  take  her  away 
from  this  place,  and  give  her  complete  change  of  scene 
and  constant  variety,  the  moment  she  is  able  to  bear  it" 

"  I  shall  clear  the  house  of  your  tonics  and  stimu- 
lants, Doctor,"  said  Erskine.  "  They  have  done  half 
the  mischief.  Edith  is  not  in  her  right  senses,  after 
taking  the  medicines  you  order  her." 

Dr.  Lewis  shook  his  head,  and  whispered  something, 
inaudible  to  others,  in  the  husband's  ear.  Erskine 
turned  deadly  pale,  as  he  grasped  his  hand,  and  thanked 
him  warmly.  I  did  not  remain  much  longer  in  the 
house,  but  took  my  way  alone,  and  with  a  saddened 
heart,  back  to  my  farm  among  the  hills. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Malvern  did  not  arrive  at  Heron  Cliff  until  the  very 
last  moment,  immediately  before  the  funeral.  The 
trouble  of  directing  every  thing  was  left  to  the  lawyer, 
by  whom  reference  was  made  to  me,  when  any  difficulty 
arose  in  executing  the  careless  orders  transmitted  by 
letter.  For  some  time,  it  even  appeared  uncertain 
whether  Sir  Jasper's  heir  meant  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony of  his  interment.  But  for  the  fear  lest  such  re- 
missness might  lead  people  to  doubt  the  fact  of  his 
having  succeeded  to  the  property,  I  believe  he 
dreaded  the  lugubrious  paraphernalia  which  accom- 
panies a  man's  passage  to  the  grave  so  much,  that  he 
Would  have  kept  away  altogether. 

For  my  part,  I  was  glad  that  we  did  not  meet  until 
the  solemn  presence  of  death  had  stilled,  the  angry 
feelings  which  I*  had  lately  experienced  towards  him. 
He  looked  so  wretchedly  ill,  so  much  fatigued  with  his 
journey,  and  overcome  by  the  trying  duties  of  his 
present  position,  that  I  could  not  refuse  his  offered 
hand. 

"  Ah,  Harry,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me !  I 
know  I've  deserved  it :  but  upon  my  soul,  I'm  so  cast 
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down  with  all  this  coming  upon  me  that  I  can't  stand 
it.  Don't  I  look  shockingly  ?  You  don't  shew  these 
things  as  I  do.  I  wish  I  had  not  so  much  suscepti- 
bility. Just  stop  and  dine  with  me,  after  this  terrible 
business  is  over.  I  have  five  thousand  things,  at  least, 
to  talk  to  you  about." 

At  the  moment  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  answer 
his  hurried  whisper ;  and.  by  degrees,  I  began  to  com- 
miserate the  man  who  had  just  come  into  possession  of 
his  coveted  heritage.  Never  did  any  being  appear 
more  out  of  his  element  than  Lord  Malvern. 

Every  scrap  of  the  old  man's  papers,  together  with 
his  numerous  wills,  had  been  burned.  Even  the 
lawyer  knew  very  little  of  his  wealthy  patron's  affairs 
and  investments.  Sir  Jasper  managed  everything  him- 
self. He  was,  as  Erskine  had  told  me,  when  I  first 
knew  him,  his  own  steward  and  agent,  as  well  as  butler 
and  valet.  Not  a  soul  was  aware  how  to  find  anything 
that  was  wanted.  It  was  as  though  the  old  man,  in 
his  dreary  holocaust,  had  designedly  consumed  every 
particle  of  information  which  might  be  of  use  to  his 
detested  successor. 

There  were  no  troops  of  friends  at  the  miser's 
funeral.  It  had  been  Sir  Jasper's  pleasure  to  live 
alone,  and  now  he  was  alone  in  death.  Some  few 
pleasure-seekers  and  tourists  stopped  to  witness  this,  as 
they  would  have  done  any  other  sight,  from  a  wreck 
or  fire,  to  a  fair  or  a  holiday-meeting ;  and  an  artist 
rested  his  sketch-book  on  the  corner  of  the  ivied  wall 
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of  the  churchyard,  and  inserted  the  mournful  proces- 
sion* aS  it  wound  along,  in  the  foreground  of  his  pic* 
ture. 

Two  or  three  rooms  had  been  hastily  prepared  for 
Malvern,  in  that  part  of  the  building  which  had  sus- 
tained least  injury.  The  fire  had  been  so  destructive 
that  very  little  beyond  the  thick  walls  remained,  and 
over  all  the  hot  breath  of  destruction  had  passed.  The 
court  which  we  had  to  cross  was  encumbered  with 
ashes,  and  the  chambers  belonging  to  the  offices,  which 
were  not  altogether  uninhabitable,  presented  but  a 
comfortless  aspect  as  the  temporary  dwelling  of  the 
man  who  had  suddenly  succeeded  to  a  rich  inheritance. 
Malvern  picked  his  way  with  disgust  through  the 
crumbling  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  commented  sarcas- 
tically on  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  such  stray 
articles  of  furniture  as  had  survived  the  conflagration. 
Broken  chairs  and  empty  window  frames  —  for  every 
pane  of  glass  on  the  premises  had  been  melted  or 
broken  by  the  intense  heat — with  indifferent  fare,  were 
little  in  accordance  with  his  tastes.  For  my  part,  the 
ghastly  view  of  the  skeleton  mansion — the  fire-places 
niched  in  the  walls,  alone  marking  the  different  stories 
of  the  floorless  halls,  which  were  open  to  the  sky,  and 
undivided  from  base  to  battlement— was  so  dismal  a 
spectacle  that  I  hardly  attended  to  his  querulous  com- 
plaints. Sir  Jasper's  harsh  voice  still  seemed  speaking 
to  me — Grace's  fair  form  and  sorrowful  face  looked 
down  from  the  ruined  home  of  her  ancestors,  as  it  now 
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reared  aloft  the  crumbling  walls  which  the  next  winter 
tempest  might  overthrow,  or  lay  prostrate  around  to 
in  dust  and  ashes. 

"  I  can't — no,  really,  believe  that  Sir  Jasper  has 
been  inconsiderate  enough  to  die  without  putting  things 
in  order  for  me.  It  is  so  horribly  selfish  and  incon- 
venient !  I'd  no  conception  what  it  was'  to  have  one's 
house  burned  down.  You  don't  know  what  a  nuisance 
I  have  found  it;"  Malvern  said,  in  a  tone  of  great  dis<* 
satisfaction.  "  Now  T*  protest,  Harry — you  won't 
believe  it — I  dare  say  you  are  envying  me,  and  I  do 
think  the  old  fellow  might  have  remembered  you  in 
some  manner — but  I'm  not  happy.  I  am  so  hipped 
and  bothered,  you  can't  think  how  it  worries  me,  not 
knowing  where  the  old  sinner  has  locked  up  his  money. 
There's  monstrous  little  in  the  bank,  and  the  land's 
nothing  superfine— at  least,  I  don't  think  so.  On  the 
whole,  I'm  uncommonly  disappointed.  It  is  not  at  all 
the  kind  of  thing  that  suits  me.  There  is  such  a  great 
deal  of  trouble !  I  am  not  equal  to  it.  I  fancied  I 
looked  ten  years  older  when  I  came  down  this  mom* 
ing.  You  are  not  going  away  ?  I  know  I  behaved 
very  ill  about  the  widow.  Ah,  don't  say  any  more 
about  it !  but  she  likes  you  all  the  better  for  that  dash 
of  roueim.  It's  just  what  you  want,  and  that  kind  of 
woman  is  not  particular.  But  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
would  not  offend  you  for  the  universe.  I  am  so  mise- 
rable !    I  could  not  get  on  at  all  without  you." 

What  Erskine  calls  the  besetting  weakness  of  my 
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nature,  made'  me  pity  this  forlorn  being,  who,  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  was  ready  to  cry  out  with 
the  wise  man,  that  all  was  vanity.  Nothing,  certainly, 
could  be  more  unlike  the  coming  into  possession  which 
he  bad  anticipated.  Had  the  empty  halls  remained  in 
their  former  condition,  a  summary  fiat  might  have  filled 
them  with  domestics  and  furniture.  The  plate  and 
pictures  were  said  not  to  have  been  parted  with,  but  to 
have  been  removed  to  a  place  of  greater  security ;  no 
memorandum,  however,  to  that  effect  existed,  and  Sir 
Jasper  appeared  to  have  trusted  no  one  with  the  secret 
of  where  they  were  deposited. 

The  cellars  beneath  the  house  were  believed  to  be 
full  of  choice  wines ;  and  a  passage  through  the  ruins 
had  been  cleared  to  their  entrance;  but  all  efforts 
were  vain  to  break  the  lock.  The  old  man's  keys 
were  not  forthcoming,  and  the  curious  patent  defied 
the  ingenuity  of  the  country  blacksmith  to  force  it 
open. 

Information,  through  different  channels,  would, 
doubtless,  in  time  be  obtained  on  most  of  the  points 
concerning  which  it  was  now  deficient ;  but  Malvern, 
who  cared  only  for  money  to  squander  in  selfish  ex- 
travagance, and  to  relieve  him  from  the  inconvenience 
of  pressing  embarrassments,  saw  little  comfort  in  the 
tedious  process  by  which  he  was  to  gather  in  the  scat- 
tered threads  of  the  cunning  speculator's  tangled  web. 

"  111  be  hanged  if  I  think  it  is  a  gentlemanly  way 
of  leaving  one  a  property !"  he  said,  with  great  warmth* 
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"  Why  could  he  not  have  agents  and  stewards  to  whom 
one  might  apply,  to  know  about  the  estates  ?  I  can't 
make  out  what  they  bring  in.  If  there  were  a  good 
round  sum  in  the  bank,  that  might  be  very  useful. 
Why  could  not  he  have  his  money  in  the  funds  ? — or  in 
railroads? — I  can  make  out  about  the  shares  in  the 

line ;  though  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  turn  them 

to  much  account,  and  it's  not  a  good  time  for  selling. 
At  all  events,  they  will  fetch  something.  They  must 
go,  if  nothing  else  is  forthcoming.  There  are  those 
horrid  iron-works  !  What  on  earth  can  such  a  man  as 
I  am  do  with  them  ?  and  the  woods  have  been  cut  for 
the  fires  till  there  is  not  a  tree  worth  ten  pounds  among 
them.  It's  a  perfect  nuisance  to  come  into  such  a  pro* 
perty.  How  can  you  laugh,  Harry  ? — I  declare,  I  wish 
I  could  change  places  with  you,  and  have  a  snug  little 
place  like  the  Pastures,  and  five  hundred  a  year,  in- 
stead of  this  unmanageable  inheritance.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  endjlike  Sir  Jasper,  with  envying  you  die  possession 
of  your  pocket-handkerchief  of  a  domain.  I  say,  what 
do  you  reckon  it  at?  I  should  think  those  fields  by 
the  river  were  better  land  than  mine,  and  there  are 
some  good  oak  trees  at  the  head  of  the  Dingle." 

**  You  forget  that  I  must  work  hard,  before  the  land 
yields  me  a  penny,"  I  said.  "  The  life  I  lead  would 
not  suit  you.  Tou  must  rouse  yourself  and  cast  off 
tins  despondency,  Malvern.  Riches  as  well  as  poverty 
have  a  penahy  attached  to  diem  ;  and,  in  some  way  or 
other,  each  son  of  earth,  since  Adam,  has  been  doesaed 
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to  labour  either  with  his  head  or  his  hands.    You  have 
led  an  idle  life  too  long.'9 

"  Well !  I  seem  likely  to  have  enough  to  do,  now," 
he  answered  gloomily.  "  There  is  this  place  to  build 
up  again.  Heaven  only  knows  how  much  it  will  cost 
me !  and  I  find  that  the  house  was  not  insured  to  half 
its  value.  I  rather  think  some  of  you  might  have  done 
more  to  prevent  its  being  burned.  I  can't  make  out 
that  any  engine  was  sent  for,  or  any  steps  taken  to 
hinder  the  mischief;  but  no  one  looks  after  an  absent 
man's  interests.  Those  rogues  from  the  works  might 
have  done  something,  one  would  fancy; — but  no 
matter ! — Oh,  of  course  I  did  not  mean  you !  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  you  should  look  upon  it  as  an 
affair  of  vital  importance.  I  always  said;  the  old  man 
behaved  extremely  ill  to  you  and  that  handsome  girl ; 
but  we  won't  mention  her.  You  saved  him  : — that  was, 
upon  my  word,  a  very  noble  action  !  Did  he  talk  of 
making  any  fresh  will  ? — had  he  any  crotchets  of  that 
kind, — if  death  had  not  been  too  quick  for  him? — It 
might — though,  of  course,  you  did  not  think  of  that, 
— have  answered  very  well  for  you  to  have  prolonged 
his  life  for  a  few  days.  I  declare,  it  is  such  a  bore  al- 
together that  I  don't  think  I  should  have  minded,  if  he 
had  left  you  the  property.  Did  he  say  anything 
about  it  V9 

"  It  is  of  little  importance,"  I  said,  "  to  recall  his 
last  words  and  wishes.  The  estate  is  yours,  MalVern,  to 
use  or  to  abuse.     I  have  never  put  forth  the  slightest 
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claim  to  it;  and  I  believe  that  I  am,  at  this  moment ,  in- 
finitely the  happiest  man  of  the  two/9 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it ! — I  can't  think  what  I  am  to  do. 
I  must  go  away.  Yes,  certainly,  I  am  not  going  to 
stop  here.  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  ended  with  mar- 
rying the  widow.  Her  ready  money  would  set  things 
straight,  and  Dinas  Court  is  a  pleasanter  place  than 
this.  Not  that  I  think  a  sensible  man  should  ever 
marry ; — that  is,  if  he  can  do  without  iU  By  the  bye, 
have  you  heard  how  Marion  and  Frederick  have  been 
quarrelling,  lately  ?  Upon  my  soul,  I  was  quite  tired 
of  the  subject,  when-  I  was  down  at  the  Wilder- 
ness.'* 

I  had  heard  nothing  of  them  for  some  time.  My 
brother  was  never  a  good  correspondent,  and,  latterly, 
his  letters  had  reached  me  at  longer  intervals  than 
usual. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  undertake  to  tell  you  what  they  dis- 
agree about,  generally !"  said  Malvern,  with  an  air  of 
weariness.  "  I  thought  Marion  remarkably  pleasant ; 
and  she  certainly  grows  handsomer  every  year.  Dum- 
fries says,  she  will  be  a  finer  woman,  five  years  hence, 
than  she  is  now ;  and  I  believe  he  is  right.  Frederick 
teases  her  dreadfully,  but  her  temper  was  really  admir- 
able. She  said  to  me,  ( As  long  as  I  am  amused  and 
happy,  I  don't  care  how  provoking  he  is !' — Very  meri- 
torious in  her,  I  am  sure,  to  be  so  contented  I — I  can't 
tell  what  she  found  to  amuse  her,  except  my  being 
there,  and  Dumfries ; — the  handsomest  fellow  in  Eng- 
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land ,  and  a  capital  hand  at  acting; — sings  divinely. 
Just  the  person  for  a  dull  country  house, — and  always 

ready  to  come  down  from  M ,  where  the  Greys  are 

stationed,  by  the  South-Eastern  railway. 

"  Frederick,  in  his  disagreeable  way,  took  a  dislike 
to  him,  after  being  for  ever  bringing  him  to  the  house* 
Of  course  my  sister  did  not  approve  of  such  capricious- 
ness ; — but  he  never  will  understand  women.  There 
was  a  good  deal  said  about  it,  and  that  annoyed  Marion, 
— you  know  how  proud  she  is,-^-extremely.  People 
said  her  husband  was  jealous,  and  Tudor  was  fool 
enough  to  take  it  up,  and  be  positively  rude  to  Dum- 
fries, who  would  not  endure  it  for  a  moment.  That 
was  what  kept  me.  Marion  said  she  Wanted  my  advice, 
and  would  not  have  me  leave  her ; — she  certainly  should 
not  speak  to  Tudor ; — in  fact  she  kept  up  her  dignity. 
No  one  knows  better  how  to  do  so. 

"  There  was  some  nonsensical  dance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Of  course,  she  would  rather  have  stayed 
away ;  but  Tudor  declared  she  should  not  go  there  to 
flirt  with  Dumfries.  I  wish  you  had  seen  Marion's 
look ! — It  cowed  him,  and  he  took  her  to  the  ball ;  but 
he  is  a  sulky  fellow,  and,  after  supper,  he  had  the  in- 
fernal bad  taste  to  quarrel  with  Dumfries.  They  went 
out,  the  next  morning.  It  really  was  too  bad.  Marion 
vows  she  never  will  forgive  him,  and  I  don't  wonder  at 
it.  A  duel  gives  such  tclat  to  a  thing ;  and  though 
they  pretended  it  was  a  dispute  about  politics,  every  one 
knew  that  Tudor  was  jealous  of  his  handsome  wife." 
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u  You  have  not  told  me  the  issue ;"  I  said,  with 
anxiety.  t€  I  trust  neither  party  was  wounded-  Is  my 
brother  safe  ?" 

"  Tudor  got  a  hit  in  the  shoulder ;  but  it  was  all  his 
own  fault.  He  deserves  to  be  laid  up  for  a  month  or 
two.  Dumfries  behaved  admirably  y — fired  in  the  air> 
and  said  he  was  sorry  for  the  expression  at  which  Fre- 
derick had,  very  unnecessarily,  taken  offence.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  Marion's  husband  did  not  conduct  himself 
half  so  well,  or  show  as  much  consideration  for  her. 
Dumfries  displayed  great  temper,  and  offered  to  shake 
hands;  but  Tudor  was  not  satisfied,  and  used  such 
violent  language  that  they  exchanged  shots  a  second 
time,  before  their  seconds  got  them  off  the  ground. 
Oh,  it's  nothing ! — He'll  get  well  fast  enough.  Upon 
my  soul,  I  did  not  think  you  cared  much  about  him ; 
and  the  insult  to  Marion  quite  put  him  out  of  my  head. 
I  dare  say,  we  shall  hear  in  a  day  or  two,  that  he  is  as 
well  as  ever." 

«  .  I  could  gather  little  more  from  his  idle,  unconnected 
way  of  talking,  and  a  mysterious  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers,  in  which  no  names  were  given.  The  next 
morning  brought  me  more  accurate  tidings.  Frederick 
wrote  to  me  himself,  in  great  distress  of  mind.  He 
spoke  very  slightly  of  his  wound,  but  said  that  his 
wife's  conduct  lately  had  caused  him  much  unhappi- 
ness  ;  and  the  present  unlucky  incident  had  been  taken 
up  by  her  in  a  manner  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  a 
permanent  separation.     Whether  the  estrangement  be- 
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tween  them  led  him  to  think  more  of  his  own  family 
than  had  been  the  case  since  his  marriage,  I  cannot  tell; 
but  the  letter  was  more  affectionately  worded  than  any 
I  had  lately  received  from  him. 

Marion  and  he  required  a  mediator  more  judicious 
than  Malvern,  who  had  fomented  her  pride  and  anger ; 
and  my  brother  entreated  me,  in  a  manner  which  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  refuse,  to  come  to  them,  and  ar- 
range matters  between  them.  He  was  ill,  he  said,  suf- 
fering in  mind  and  body ;  and  his  most  earnest  wish 
was  not  to  cast  any  aspersion  upon  her,  such  as  must  be 
the  case  if  the  duel  he  had  rashly  fought,  after  intole- 
rable provocation,  led  to  a  quarrel  between  them.  He 
believed,  however,  that  if  he  had  *a  friend  near  him, 
whom  he  could  trust  to  represent  to  her  the  real  state 
of  his  feelings,  th^  worst  consequences  of  their  mutual 
imprudence  might  be  averted.  Unless  I  would  come 
down  to  him,  nothing  could  be  done,  since  his  wife 
was  so  indignant  that  she  positively  refused  to  see  or 
hear  from  him. 

A  much  more  unfavourable  report  than  Frederick's, 
of  the  state  of  the  wound  he  had  received,  reached  me 
ere  I  had  completed  the  arrangements  necessary  before 
leaving  home.  The  agitation  of  his  mind  had  brought 
on  a  severe  attack  of  fever ;  and  the  surgeon  in  attend- 
ance, who  had  known  me  from  my  birth,  wrote  to  re- 
commend that  I  should  lose  no  time  in  going  down. 
.  Of  course,  my  friends  in  Kent  considered  that  very 
vol.  ii>  v 
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little  preparation  was  necessary.    Harry  was  a  soldier, 
and  most  be  used  to  changing  quarters. 

When  I  told  Grace  of  my  brother's  illness,  and  how 
much  my  happiness  was  concerned  in  her  granting  my 
request,  she  consented,  with  her  usual  modest  simplicity, 
to  become  my  wife  without  any  farther  delay.  Though  it 
was  her  wish  to  remain  with  her  eccentric  aunts,  until 
they  removed  from  their  forlorn  habitation  in  the  Dingle, 
I  thought  it  very  desirable  that,  before  I  left  her  under 
their  protection,  the  engagement  whiclj  they  still  re- 
fused to  acknowledge,  should  be  solemnly  ratified. 

Matty  and  Winny  Hawthorne  had  decided  upon 
taking  no  notice  whatever  of  our  matrimonial  inten- 
tions. They  still  kept  up  the  farce  of  treating  me  as 
an  audacious  pretender ;  and  while  they  repudiated 
Grace's  claims  upon  them,  and  outraged  her  feelings 
as  a  daughter,  considered  her  infinitely  superior  to  the 
farmer  at  the  Pastures. 

It  was  settled  that  the  ceremony  of  our  marriage 
should  take  place  privately  on  the  following  morning ; 
and  I  meant  by  setting  out  immediately  afterwards,  and 
travelling  night  and  day,  to  make  up  for  the  brief  delay 
which  I  was  forced  to  interpose  before  complying  with 
my  brother's  wishes. 

In  the  evening,  while  I  was  busily  occupied,  Mal- 
vern paid  me  one  of  his  malapropos  visits.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  Heron  Cliff, 
though  he  had  not  yet  determined  whither  to  betake 
himself.    If  he  went  back  to  the  Wilderness,  Frederick 
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would  plague  him  to  death  about  Marion's  share  of  Sir 
Jasper's  personal  property ;  and,  at  present,  he  knew 
no  more  than  a  baby  about  the  old  man's  affairs.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  that  I  was  not  likely  to  meet  him  at  their 
house,  and  still  more  so  that  he  did  not  intend  to  linger 
about  the  neighbourhood  where  I  was  forced  to  leave 
my  bride. 

As  this  was  the  case,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  take 
him  into  my  confidence.  He  knew  me  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  a  hurried  journey,  and  therefore  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate about  telling  him  that  my  time  was  fully  engaged ; 
but  he  dawdled  on  as  usual,  walking  from  room  to 
room,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  passage ;  while  I 
pursued,  without  paying  him  the  compliment  of  inter- 
rupting my  labours,  the  occupation  on  which  he  found 
me  intent. 

He  had  been  overwhelmed  with  perplexities,  he  told 
me,  since  the  funeral,  and  saw  no  end  of  the  annoyance 
likely  to  fall  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  fire  at 
Heron  Cliff.  People  were  malicious  enough  to  say, 
that  Sir  Jasper  had  burned  the  place  down  himself  for 
the  sake  of  the  sum  it  was  insured  for.  Some  persons 
were  come  down  from  the  office,  and  had  been  asking 
.  a  yariety  of  troublesome  questions.  There  was  no  tell- 
ing the  inconvenience  which  his  miserly  character  and 
eccentric  mode  of  living  entailed  upon  his  successor. 
He  enquired  very  gloomily  what  I  knew  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  then,  as  if  carelessly,  but,  I  was  convinced, 
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not  without  premeditation,  asked  where  the  old  man 
was  who  had  been  at  Heron  Cliff  at  the  time,  and 
whether  he  was  able  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of 
the  humour  Sir  Jasper  had  appeared  to  be  in,  when,  of 
course  accidentally,  while  looking,  it  was  said,  over  his 
papers,  he  had  set  the  place  on  fire. 

The  best  way  of  satisfying  him,  as  I  now  began  to 
perceive  his  drift,  was  to  let  him  see  Thomas.  I  there- 
fore introduced  him  into  the  kitchen,  where  Sally  had 
been  nursing  her  husband  through  a  severe  cold,  caught 
on  the  night  of  the  conflagration.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  him,  and  his  articu- 
lation was  more  indistinct  than  ever.  Malvern  could 
not  understand  a  syllable  he  uttered;  and  Sally  was 
not  in  a  sufficiently  good  humour  to  act  as  interpreter, 
if,  indeed,  she  found  more  meaning  than  we  did  in  his 
remarks. 

He  was  quite  wore  out,  she  said ; — nothing  better 
than  skin  and  bone,  and  all  the  value  taken  from  him. 
He  that  was  such  a  help  at  a  pinch,  and  a  comfort  to 
her  in  her  troubles,  couldn't  lift  a  finger  or  say  a  word 
that  had  sense  in  it.  His  mind  was  quite  gone : — the 
gentleman  might  as  soon  get  water  from  the  old  broken 
pump,  as  meaning  out  of  his  nonsense. 

For  her  part,  she  had  done  her  duty  by  him,  and,  if 
he  was  toqk  off  any  moment,  her  conscience  was  clear. 
Tummas  had  never  been  himself  since  the  fire.  The 
noise  and  the  smoke  had  addled  his  brain.  If  he  had 
been  let  alone  at  the  farm,  he  might  have  lived  a  deal 
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longer,  and,  between  them,  they  would  have  got  through 
the  work  well  enough.  It  was  differently  ordered, 
and  a  new  arrangement  must  be  made.  As  for  ex- 
pecting her  to  go  on  without  Tummas,  it  was  what 
oughtn't  and  couldn't  be  looked  for.  She  was  getting 
into  years  herself,  and  life  would  not  be  worth  having 
-when  the  old  man  wasn't  there,  to  make  it  agreeable  to 
her. 

I  was  really  sorry  for  the  poor  creature,  for  she 
seemed  quite  afflicted  at  the  prospect  of  losing  him ; 
and  I  thought,  from  the  old  man's  appearance,  that  his 
days  were  numbered.  He  wouldn't,  Sally  emphatically 
said,  carry  it  on  a  fortnight  longer. 

Malvern  was  forced  to  give  up  his  purpose  of  trying 
to  learn  more  from  the  only  surviving  spectator  of  the 
commencement  of  the  fire  than  we  already  knew.  Mrs. 
Saint  was  getting  furious  with  him.  When  he  was 
gone,  I  went  back  into  the  kitchen,  and  told  Sally  to 
procure  everything  that  was  necessary  for  her  patient, 
and  to  send  for  the  medical  man  who  had  once  attended 
Sir  Jasper ;  but  she  seemed  to  have  more  confidence  in 
her  own  resources.  If  any  one  could  carry  Thomas 
through  this  bout,  she  was  the  woman  to  do  it.  No- 
body else  understood  his  constitution ;  but  she  did  not 
believe  any  mortal  could  save  him. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  poor  old  man  understood 
the  doom  she  was  pronouncing ;  for  he  took  no  notice 
of  any  of  us,  but  sat  shivering  over  the  fire,  and  croon- 
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ing  to  himself  as  I  had  heard  him  do  when  Grace  was 
with  him  in  the  Dingle.  I  left  money  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  illness  with  Sally ;  and 
strictly  enjoined  her  not  to  neglect  any  means  of  pro- 
moting his  recovery. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

Erskine  seemed  disposed  to  treat  the  matter  very  se- 
riously, when,  with  his  usual  punctuality,  he  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Farm,  on  the  morning  appointed  for 
our  marriage.  His  most  sarcastic  humour  would  per- 
haps have  been  preferable  to  the  stern  composure  with 
which  he  met  me.  Evidently,  my  prospects  were,  in 
his  opinion,  far  too  dismal  to  bear  a  joke.  It  would 
have  been  inhuman  to  venture  upon  one ;  and  he  was 
inveterately  silent  and  gloomy. 

Everything  connected  with  our  wedding  was  on  the 
simplest  footing.  Cynic  as  he  is,  Erskine,  who  came 
over,  according  to  his  promise,  to  give  the  bride  away, 
acknowledged  her  exquisite  beauty,  although  he  could 
not  overcome  her  shyness  sufficiently  to  get  her  to  speak 
to  him.  Her  nun-like  draperies  were  scarcely  altered, 
as  she  stood  beside  me  at  the  altar.  Extreme  embarrass- 
ment made  her  cheek  pale,  as  if  with  fear.  I  do  not 
think  her  glance  was  raised  from  the  ground,  during 
the  ceremony,  excepting  once  when  I  caught  one  fleeting 
ray  of  what  was  certainly  nbt  unhappiness,  as  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  Heaven. 
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My  friend  brought  me  a  better  account  of  Edith. 
She  sent  me  no  message,  however,  and  did  not  even 
know  the  purpose  of  her  husband's  visit  to  the  Farm. 
It  was  thought  right  to  keep  her  perfectly  quiet,  and 
to  avoid  any  subject  that  might  in  the  least  excite  her ; 
and  Erskine,  remembering  the  warmth  with  which  she 
had  disapproved  of  my  intended  marriage,  had  thought 
it  inexpedient  to  mention  to  her  that  it  was  to  take  place 
sooner  than  was  at  first  contemplated. 

He  was  making  arrangements  for  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood altogether;  and  told  me,  when  we  parted, 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  Velindra  would  be  at 
the  service  of  ourselves,  or  any  other  honeymoon  couple, 
who  were  weak  enough  to  fancy  that  the  flow  of  a 
shining  river,  the  cooing  of  the  ringdoves  on  its  banks, 
would  prolong  their  felicity. 

It  cost  me  a  severer  struggle  than  I  had  anticipated, 
to  part  with  my  gentle  bride  so  soon ;  but  Frederick's 
letter  was  too  pressing  to  admit  of  unnecessary  post- 
ponement of  my  journey.  If  the  time,  as  Erskine  pro- 
phesied, was  sure  to  come  when  I  should  feel  that  I 
had  acted  precipitately,  it  had  not  yet  arrived.  Sensa- 
tions of  happiness  to  which  I  had  long  been  a  stranger, 
— of  interest  in  the  humblest  pictures  of  cottage  life  by 
the  road  side, — filled  my  heart  as  I  travelled  on.  I 
thought  of  the  simple  tastes  and  placid  temper  of  the 
woman  I  loved ;  and  rejoiced  in  the  idea  that,  when 
my  present  difficult  task  should  be  over,  a  pleasant  wel- 
come was  in  store  for  me  at  home. 
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When,  after  a  long  journey,  I  began  to  approach 
my  father's  well-known  home,  and  as  I  passed,  one 
after  another,  spots  remembered  since  childhood,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  how  strongly  home  feelings  and 
associations  rushed  upon  me.  Very  little  alteration 
had  taken  place.  My  brother's  wife,  whatever  she 
might  think  of  the  old  manor-house,  with  the  cherry 
orchards  at  the  back,  and  tall  limes  and  chestnuts  over- 
hanging its  gable  ends  and  Elizabethan  windows,  had 
too  correct  a  taste  to  introduce  anything  incongruous 
with  the  residence  of  a  long-descended,  but  untitled 
English  gentleman. 

There  was  the  wide  sunk-fence,  still  preventing  car- 
riages from  approaching  the  deep  porch.  I  was  half 
afraid  of  finding  it  filled  up,  and  a  sweep  carried  over 
the  sunny  lawn,  to  the  door,  in  the  place  of  my  mo- 
ther's flower  beds  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  The  grey- 
headed butler  came  out  at  the  first  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  in  the  avenue.  I  had  known  him  all  my  life, 
and  shook  hands  with  him  warmly.  Several  faces  in 
the  household  were  familiar  to  me.  Whatever  changes 
for  good  or  evil  there  might  have  been,  since  I  left 
my  home,  did  not  lie  upon  the  surface. 

My  father's  old  servant  told  me  that  the  surgeons 
were  with  my  brother.  I  could  not  immediately  see 
him;  but  he  had  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  on 
receiving  my  letter.  Lady  Marion  was  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  had  directed  that  I  should  be  shewn 
there,  the  moment  I  arrived.    Her  own  pretty  little 
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carriage  and  ponies  had  been  sent  to  bring  me  from 
the  station. 

I  found  the  beautiful  girl,  whom  I  had  once  loved, 
not  wisely  but  too  well,  altered  into  a  still  more  lovely 
woman.  Marion  had  always  been  too  proud  to  be 
vain.  Her  dress  and  manner  were  extremely  simple, 
and  she  gave  me  a  sister's  welcome.  Everything  in 
the  room  she  occupied  betokened  a  refined  mind  and 
perfect  taste.  The  old  carved  furniture  had  been  re- 
tained, with  just  sufficient  addition  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  a  more  luxurious  age.  Through  the 
windows,  I  saw  the  same  old-fashioned  garden,  with 
the  fishponds  at  the  end  of  the  long  straight  Walks,  and 
the  dial  in  the  centre  of  the  grass. 

Lady  Marion  was  not  perfectly  self-possessed.  She 
seemed  anxious,  by  telling  her  own  story  first,  to  pre- 
vent my  being  prejudiced  against  her.  Frederick  had 
lately,  she  said,  treated  her  very  unkindly.  He  was 
not  in  good  health,  and,  when  that  was  the   case,  I 

» 

must  probably  be  aware  that  his  temper  was  very 
gloomy.  She  herself  had  been  always  unused  to  con- 
trol. A  child  might  lead  her,  but  she  was  not  to  be 
driven.  He  had  been  arbitrary  and  dictatorial,  and 
she  would  not  give  way  when  she  knew  herself  to  be  in 
the  right. 

"  But  now  that  he  is  so  ill/*  I  said, c*  these  consider- 
ations should  be  laid  aside.  You  say  that  at  present 
you  do  not  meet.  Surely  this  does  not  mean  that 
you,  his  wife,  have  not  seen  him  since  his  unhappy 
accident  V9 
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c<  I  have  not  seen  him,  certainly,  and  do  not  intend 
it,"  she  answered,  haughtily, €t  until  he  has  apologized 
for  compromising  me  as  he  has  done ; — for  bringing 
my  name  into  a  quarrel  occasioned  by  his  want  of  tem- 
per. It  was  his  pleasure  to  invite  Lord  Dumfries  to 
his  house,  and  introduce  him  to  me  as  his  particular 
friend,  to  whom  he  wished  it  to  be  made  agreeable. 
Am  I  to  be  answerable  for  the  starts  of  capricious 
humour  yrhich  induce  him,  one  week,  to  view  every- 
thing en  noir,  which,  a  fortnight  before,  was  couleur 
de  rose  ?  Surely,  this  would  be  acknowledging  that  I 
gave  him  cause  for  disapproving  of  my  conduct." 

"  Will  it  not  give  rise  to  more  ill-natured  comments, 
if,  for  such  a  cause,  you  alienate  yourself  from  him  ? 
Frederick  perceives  his  error,  and  acknowledges  it  by 
wishing  to  see  you,  and  obtain  your  forgiveness.  He 
is,  too,  the  sufferer  in  this  unhappy  affair.  Let  me 
hope  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  making  you 
friends  again." 

"  It  must  be  conditionally,  then,"  said  Marion,  her 
cheeks  still  deeply  flushed  by  anger,  while  her  eyeB, 
however,  met  mine  with  a  kinder  expression.  "I 
would  not  disappoint  you  for  the  world.  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  you  for  taking  this  long  journey  to  see  us* 
You  have  been  too  great  a  stranger  here  lately.  I 
will  not  refuse,  through  you,  to  treat  for  peace,  if 
Frederick  will  listen  to  reason." 

"You  must  qualify  me,  then,  for  an  ambassador, 
by  perfect  frankness,"  I  said.  "  What  is  it  you  desire 
to  obtain?" 
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"  Freedom ! "  replied  my  beautiful  companion,  with 
a  still  brighter  blush  and  singular  energy.  "  Whether 
Mr.  Tudor  and  I,  after  what  has  taken  place,  can  lire 
together,  is  doubtful.  If  it  is  to  be  so,  he  must  act 
like  other  people,  and  fully  understand  that  I  claim 
the  same  privilege.  I  will  not  be  subject  to  petty 
tyranny.  My  Mends  must  be  treated  with  politeness, 
or  I  will  not  remain  to  be  the  mistress  of  this  house." 

"  Yet,  surely,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "  there  are  points 
on  which  a  husband  shows  more  affection  by  exercising 
authority,  than  by  supine  indifference.  There  are 
men,  whom  a  prudent  person,  like  my  brother,  unwil- 
lingly admits  to  intimacy.  Of  this  class,  I  believe 
Dumfries  to  be.  You  can  scarcely  expect  Frederick 
to  make  no  exceptions  to  your  rule.  You  do  not  call 
him  your  friend?" 

€t  I  will  make  no  exception.  This  is  the  first  mes- 
sage I  have  condescended  to  send  him.  Frederick  is 
tired  of  solitude,  and  will  treat  on  any  terms ;"  said  his 
wife,  with  a  sneer.  "  If  Lord  Dumfries  is  excluded 
from  my  house,  the  world  will  say  that  your  brother 
had  grounds  for  his  insane  jealousy.  To  this  I  will 
not  submit;  especially  as  the  person  most  aggrieved  is 
willing  to  overlook  what  has  passed.  He  is  perfectly 
satisfied." 

ft  was  in  vain  that  I  argued  with  her.  Self-willed 
and  imprudent,  Marion  would  not  give  way,  and  the 
conference  of  surgeons  broke  up  without  her  having 
yielded  an  inch. 
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When  I  saw  my  brother,  looking  pale  and  altered, 
ilder  by  ten  years  than,  in  the  natural  course  of 
tilings,  should  have  been  the  case,  I  was  again  reminded 
of  the  strong  influence  such  near  relationship  must  ex- 
ercise through  life  for  good  or  evil  upon  us.  Selfish 
as  he  had  shown  himself,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
Frederick  received  me  affectionately  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  emotion ;  and  the  full  confidence  he  soon  re- 
posed in  me,  convinced  me-  that  he  was  right  in  insist- 
ing that,  as  their  first  step  towards  reconciliation,  Lady 
Marion  should  give  up  her  intimacy  with  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  lately  confronted  in  mortal  conflict. 

Though  he  believed  her  to  be  perfectly  innocent, 
she  had  been  very  imprudent.  Nothing  could  silence 
the  rumours  that  were  flying  through  the  society  in 
which  they  lived,  but  entire  concord  between  the  hus- 
band  and  wife,  and  this,  Frederick,  with  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  immovable,  because  well-grounded  firm- 
ness, declared,  could  not  be  established,  unless  she 
struck  off  the  Viscount's  name  from  her  list  of  acquaint- 
ances. 

For  some  time  I  made  no  progress.  An  insurmount- 
able bander  seemed  to  exist  between  them ;  but  Lady 
Marion  smiled  when  I  told  her  how  immutable  I  had 
&und  Frederick  on  this  point ;  and  commenced 
making  preparations  for  her  departure,  though  perfeetly 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  step. 

Frederick  was  very  much  agitated,  when,  through 
some  other  channel,  he  learned  that  his  wife  contem- 
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plated  leaving  his  house,  and  going  to  her  father's. 
Marion  must  be  mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  There 
would  be  a  frightful  scandal.  What  was  he  to  do,  ill 
and  feeble  as  he  was,  if  she  left  him  altogether  ? 

I  tried  to  bring  him  to  composure,  but  in  vain.  The 
establishment,  now  that  Marion  had  given  up  its  sur- 
veillance, was  getting  out  of  order,  and  Frederick 
hated  trouble.  I  was  very  angry  when  he  hinted  to 
me  that  he  thought  I  had  better  drop  Dumfries's  name  * 
out  of  the  conditions.  After  all,  it  was  perhaps  malting* 
Marion,  he  said,  think  the  matter  of  more  importance 
than  was  really  the  case. 

I  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  would  willingly  have 
seen  him  show  more  firmness.  Marion,  however,  would 
submit  to  no  compromise.  She  must  be  all  or  nothing. 
Either  she  would  leave  his  house,  or  she  would  esta- 
blish the  fact  of  her  being  right,  and  her  husband 
wrong,  by  re-admitting  her  cavaliere  servente  to  his 
former  indiscreet  position  of  intimacy  with  the  family. 

When  I  saw  that,  in  the  end,  the  haughty  woman 
would  have  her  own  way,  I  declined  all  farther  inter- 
ference. I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  was  settled 
between  them,  but  Frederick  came  down  to  table  that 
day  for  the  first  time,  and  Lady  Marion  condescended, 
— out  of  compliment,  as  she  said,  to  me, — to  appear  in 
the  dining-room.  They  did  not  admit  me  anymore 
into  their  counsels.  All  I  know  is  that  Lord  Dumfries 
was  not  invited  to  the  house  during  the  remainder  of 
my  brief  stay  in  Kent;  but,  in  London,  I  have  heard 
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that  he  is  my  beautiful  sister-in-law's  shadow ;  while 
Frederick  becomes  every  day  more  immersed  in  county 
business  and  politics. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  visit,  I  thought  it  right  to  tell 
my  brother  of  my  marriage.  He  had  troubled  himself 
so  little  about  my  affairs,  that  I  considered  I  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  please  myself;  and  was  somevrtiat 
surprised  at  finding  that  he  was  greatly  offended  with 
me  for  taking  such  a  step  without  consulting  him.  On 
this  point,  he  and  Lady  Marion  quite  agreed  in  opi- 
nion ;  and  said  as  much  in  blame  of  my  proceedings,  as 
if  they  had  all  along  been  showing  the  deepest  interest 
in  my  welfare. 

My  brother's  haughty  wife  evidently  considered  that 
the  honour  she  had  done  our  family  by  entering  it,, 
should  have  made  each  of  its  junior  branches  especially 
careful  as  to  what  connections  we  inflicted  upon  her ; 
and  Frederick  could  not  help  calling  it  monstrously 
ungrateful  in  Harry  to  think  of  marrying  without  know- 
ing whether  he  approved  of  the  match. 

As  I  did  not  feel  myself  under  any  overpowering 
weight  of  obligation,  I  contented  myself  with  mention- 
ing the  fact,  and  assuring  them  that  they  need  not 
fear  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  themselves  accruing 
from  it.  My  intention  was  to  reside  with  my  wife  in 
the  country,  and  manage  my  farm  so  quietly,  that,  in 
all  probability,  our  very  existence  would  soon  be  for- 
«   gotten  among  my  former  friends. 

Lady  Marion's  manner  had  now  changed  completely 
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towards  me.  Whether  it  was  my  determined  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  Dumfries,  or  my  ill-chosen  alliance  which 
disgusted  her,  I  know  not;  but  I  saw  that  we  were 
foes,  and  did  not  feel  tempted  unnecessarily  to  prolong 
my  visit. 

A  reconciliation  had  taken  place  between  her  and 
my*brother,  which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  me,  or  ap- 
pear likely  to  last,  sufficed  for  the  present  to  restore 
the  usual  show  of  domestic  tranquillity  at  the  Wilder- 
ness. The  object  of  my  journey  thus  gained, — so  far, 
at  least,  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  secure  it, — I  bade 
farewell  to  them  both ;  and  very  heartily  forgiving 
Frederick  for  supplanting  me  in  the  affections  of  my 
first  love,  left  him  to  find  what  happiness  might  yet 
remain  for  him  with  his  high-born,  fashionable  wife, 
during  such  time  as  she  might  still  vouchsafe  to  tole- 
rate his  homely  way  of  living.  I  felt  that  it  would  not 
have  suited  me  to  succumb  as  he  did,  notwithstanding 
his  naturally-obstinate  temper,  to  an  imperious  woman, 
who  imagined  that  she  conferred  an  honour  upon  him 
by  bearing  his  name.  It  appeared  to  me,  on  the,  con- 
trary, that,  in  her  case,  there  was  but  a  slight  division 
between  pride  and  the  humiliation  which  it  sometimes 
brings  upon  itself,  when  joined  with  levity  and  unac- 
companied by  high  principle ;  and  I  longed  to  remind 
the  worldly-disposed  woman  that  it  was  equally  in  her 
power  to  bestow  disgrace,  as  well  as  lustre,  upon  the 
ancient  house  she  had  condescended  to  enter. 

Through  all  its  many  generations,  there  had  not  been 
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a  divorce  recorded  in  our  family  annals,  until  the 
Earl's  daughter  came  among  us.  I  was  doubtful,  when 
I  left  my  brother's  house,  how  long  this  exemption 
might  remain  to  us.  It  depended  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  liked  upon  Dumfries ; — upon  the  soundness  of 
his  principles,  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  and  the  calcu- 
lations of  an  experienced  worldling's  selfishness. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  sign-post  at  the  corner  of  the  cross  road  leading  to 
the  Pastures,  was  almost  buried  in  snow  which  had 
drifted  against  it.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the 
deep,  recently  fallen,  spotless  masses,  which  obliterated 
all  distinctive  marks,  and  filled  up  the  hollows.  At 
the  little  hostelry  where  I  had  directed  my  horse  to 
be  sent  to  meet  me,  I  could  hear  no  tidings  of  any  at- 
tention having  been  paid  to  my  orders.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  done  but  to  shoulder  my  knapsack,  and  cut 
across  the  white  world  which  lay  stretched  out  for 
miles  before  me. 

I  was  prepared  to  find  my  small  household  in  a  dis- 
organised state.  During  my  sojourn  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, I  had  heard,  with  much  regret,  that  the  poor  old 
man  who,  according  to  Sally,  constituted  so  efficient  a 
part  of  it,  was  no  longer  living.  It  was  more  than  pos- 
sible that  she  would  have  put  in  practice  her  oft-re- 
peated threat,  not  to  remain  in  my  service  after  she  be- 
came a  widow.  As  she  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  my  marriage,  her  strict  notions  of  propriety 
might  have  taken  fright  at  the  idea  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  my  bachelor  establishment.      This  thought 
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disturbed  me  less  than  the  loss  of  the  poor  harmless 
being,  who  had  to  the  last  faithfully  performed  his 
duty  by  the  family  of  his  former  master. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  made  my  way 
across  the  bleak  hill-country.  All  trace  of  the  bridle- 
road  which  I  usually  pursued  was  effaced.  Only  the 
tops  of  the  hedges  were  visible,  mapping  out  the  land 
where  cultivation  commenced.  On  the  distant  heights 
of  the  moor,  the  most  striking  features  were  the  cairns 
of  stone,  which,  exposed  to  the  wind,  lifted  their  grey 
heads  above  the  wintry  prospect. 

I  thought  that  my  farm,  as  I  drew  near  it,  looked 
peculiarly  desolate.  No  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
sweep  a  path  to  the  door.  The  uncovered  well  yawned 
like  a  great  black  descent  into  Avernus.  The  bucket, 
as  usual,  upset  beside  it,  was  crusted  with  ice.  The 
gate,  swung  wide  on  its  hinges,  was  the  only  sign  of 
welcome.  Not  the  slenderest  curl  of  smoke  issued  from 
the  inhospitable  chimney,  and  the  shutters  of  the  lower 
rooms  were  closed.  It  appeared  as  if  not  one,  but 
every  occupant  of  the  house  had  died  of  cold  and  star- 
vation during  my  absence. 

It  would  have  required  more  than  a  man's  strength 
to  pull  to  the  outer  gate ;  the  snow  was  heaped  up  so 
thickly  against  it.  The  hall-door,  by  way  of  making 
things  even,  was  locked  and  barred ;  and  had  a  moun- 
tain of  the  newly-fallen  downy  flakes  guarding  the 
threshold.  I  plunged  into  a  drift  at  least  six  feet 
deep,  as  I  went  round  to  the  back  of  the  premises, 

q2 
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where,  at  last,  I  found  it  possible  to  make  good  my  en- 
trance, 

A  chill  feeling  of  dismay  crept  oyer  me,  when  I  came 
into  the  kitchen.  There  was  not  a  spark  of  fire  in  the 
grate.  The  only  sign  that  one  had  been  lighted  was  a 
smell  of  burnt  wood,  and  the  quantities  of  smoke  which 
filled  the  place.  The  abominable  vapour  was  diffusing 
itself  through  all  parts  of  the  house.  There  seemed  to 
be  more  dust  than  ever  on  the  tables  and  chairs  in  the 
hall.  An  old  hat  of  Thomas's,  and  his  ragged  great 
coat,  were  the  most  prominent  objects.  Sally's  black 
bonnet  was  lying  on  the  floor ;  and  every  door  within 
the  premises  was  standing  open. 

I  should  have  imagined  that  the  plague  had  entered 
the  dwelling,  and  swept  off  its  inmates,  if  I  had  not 
heard  Mrs.  Saint's  querulous  tones  in  the  garret  over- 
head, grumbling  and  fault-finding  in  her  usual  agree- 
able manner.  She  came  clattering  down  stairs,  with 
her  arms  full  of  dust-pans  and  shovels,  which,  I  am 
convinced,  she  only  caught  up  when  she  heard  me  call 
her. 

If  I  did  not  know  what  a  good  servant  was  before,  I 
should  find  it  out  now,  she  informed  me.  The  work 
was  all  behindhand.  The  scouring  had  better  never 
have  been  begun.  As  for  her  carrying  it  on  any  longer, 
now  that  blessed  martyr  had  been  took  out  of  the  house, 
which  he  would  not  leave  till  he  was  carried  to  the 
grave,  it  was  a  perfect  absurdity  to  expect  it  of  her. 
YouTI  bear  me  witness  that  I  did  my  duty  to  the 
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last,  and  left  the  place  in  order/'  she  observed,  putting 
on  her  bonnet  which  she  had  picked  up  from  the  floor, 
and  looking  round  on  the  dust  and  cobwebs  with  great 
complacency.  "  Tummas  is  gone,  and  without  him,  I 
couldn't  and  wouldn't  undertake  to  stay  on  the  pre- 
mises. Now  you're  come  back,  I'm  free  to  say  the 
situation  does  not  suit  me.  Things  have  gone  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  since  the  first  minute  you  took  possession ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  prospect  of  their  mending." 
She  was  such  a  strange  creature,  that  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  this  harangue  was  to  be  taken  for  serious 
earnest;  and  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  her  leaving  me, 
when  she  had  lost  her  natural  protector,  and  might  be 
in  want  of  a  home.  I  felt  certain,  no  one  else  would 
ever  engage  her. 

€S  You  had  better,  at  all  events,"  I  said,  "  kindle  a 
fire,  and  make  the  place  habitable.  It  is  not  fit  weather 
for  a  woman  to  travel  in.  Why  are  you  in  such  a 
hurry  to  leave  me  ?  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  loss  you 
have  sustained,  and  do  not  wish  you  to  quit  my  ser- 
vice." 

She  looked  at  me  grimly.  "  I've  business,"  she  said, 
t€  that  can't  and  shan't  be  neglected ;  and  I've  waited 
till  you  came  home,  to  deliver  up  the  keys  and  make 
over  everything  to  you.  If  you're  satisfied,  I'll  be 
thankful  to  have  my  dismissal ;  for  my  poor  old  man 
left  it  in  charge  with  me  to  have  his  concerns  properly 
regulated ;  and  I'm  worn  out  with  the  burthen  of  them. 
Tummas  a  will,  and  all  that  he  valued,  is  in  this  hand- 
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kerchief;  and  I  am  going  to  take  them  to  the  lawyer's, 
to  get  them  rightly  attended  to,  and  put  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  greedy  fingers  that  have  been  grasping  at 
them." 

I  could  not  conceive  that  the  poor  old  idiot's  affairs 
were  of  so  much  importance  as  to  require  her  under- 
taking an  expedition  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
weather,  would  certainly  be  accompanied  with  consider- 
able  risk ;  and  I  therefore  told  her  that  her  leaving  the 
farm,  that  night,  was  out  of  the  question.  As  I  had  no 
longer  any  motive  for  concealing  my  marriage,  I  in- 
formed her  of  it  succinctly,  and  that  I  meant  to  bring 
my  bride  to  the  Pastures  immediately; — appealing  to 
her  good  sense  and  humanity,  whether  the  place  was  in 
a  fit  state  to  receive  a  lady  as  its  mistress. 

At  the  mention  of  Grace,  the  virago's  countenance 
softened  considerably.  She  took  down  a  bundle  of 
chips,  and  placed  them  in  the  grate ;  emptied  thereupon 
a  shovel-full  of  coals,  and  set  a  light  to  the  fire  which 
she  had  laid.  The  flame  blazed  up  quickly,  and,  for  a 
wonder,  without  smoking. 

"  Just  give  me  a  day  for  going  and  returning ;  and  I 
won't  say  I  mayn't  be  persuaded  to  stop,"  she  said, 
pausing  in  her  labours.  "  If  there's  a  lady  coming, 
and  one  that  was  a  Mend  to  my  old  man,  it  makes  a 
difference.  I'll  tell  you  more  when  the  will  is  read, 
and  I  see  what  has  made  all  the  idle  fellows  in  the 
county  flock  about  this  poor  place,  and  bother  my  old 
husband  before  the*  breath  wa*out  his  body.     They  did 
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not  come  for  nothing,  I'll  be  bound.  It's  right  that  I 
should  know,  before  I  engage  myself,  how  I  stand,  t 
am  no  scholar ;  and  there's  that  in  these  musty  papers 
which  would  puzzle  wiser  heads  than  mine." 

She  struck  her  hand  on  the  bundle  of  which  she 
spoke ;  and  again  tied  her  black  bonnet-strings,  which 
she  had  unfastened  while  blowing  the  fire,  with  an  air 
of  distracted  vehemence. 

"I  am  sorry/'  I  remarked,  "  that  your  poor  hus- 
band's last  moments  should  have  been  as  much  disturbed 
as  your  words  imply.  Let  me  know,  before  you  go 
upon  your  errand,  of  what  and  of  whom  you  have  to 
complain." 

"  First  and  last,  I  have  had  enough  to  try  me ;  but, 
so  long  as  Tuinmas  was  spared,  it  was  easy  to  get  along," 
she  said.  "But  to  see  that  empty-headed  fool  you 
brought  about  the  premises,  peeping  here  and  prying 
there,  and  coming  after  my  old  man  every  day  while  the 
life  was  in  him,  was  more  than  any  decent  woman  could 
bear.  Tunimas  baffled  him !  He  did  not  get  much  out 
of  my  man,  though  he  lay  and  looked  as  if  he  had  a 
deal  to  say,  if  he  chose  it ;  but  he  didn't ;  and  just 
went  off  quietly,  like  a  lamb,  with  those  gentlemen 
from  the  Establishment  standing  by  his  bedside,  and 
none  the  wiser,  though  they  gaped  and  listened  as  if 
they  would  have  given  their  ears  to  understand  what 
the  poor  dying  creature  was  thinking  about.  Tummas 
was  a  good  Protestant  to  the  last,  and  disappointed  them 
all,  whatever  they  might  be  expecting  from  him."      r 
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I  was  very  much  surprised  that  the  death-bed  of  so 
insignificant  a  person  as  my  half-imbecile  servant  should 
have  attracted  so  much  attention.  Sally  tossed  her  head 
indignantly,  and  took  down  her  grey  worsted  shawl 
from  the  hook  on  which  it  was  hanging,  as  if  resuming 
her  purpose  of  immediate  departure,  when  I  questioned 
her  respecting  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  priests  to  visit  him.  Them  as  stood  by, 
she  said  did  not  make  as  light  of  her  husband  as  I  did. 
It  was  wonderful,  considering  how  quiet  he  kept  himself, 
what  a  stir  there  was  in  the  country  when  it  came  to  the 
last  with  him. 

"  I'm  safe  to  say  he  made  a  blessed  departure,  and 
never  heeded  one  of  them,  but  just  looked  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  I  was  to  take  care  of  whatever  he  left 
behind  him ;  and,  sure  enough,  all  the  time  the  poor  soul 
was  in  his  agony,  him  they  call  my  lord,  though  he  is 
not  a  bit  of  a  gentleman,  was  rummaging  about  with 
his  glass  up  and  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  the  priests 
with  their  eyes  everywhere  but  upon  the  poor  dying 
Christian.  I  just  whipped  off  the  only  thing  my  poor 
old  man  ever  cared  for, — the  box  he  brought  from  fo- 
reign parts  with  him,— and  sat  upon  it  while  those 
gentry  stayed  in  the  house.  Tummas  was  satisfied.  I 
saw  it  in  his  face ;  and  now,  if  you  please,  I'll  be  easier 
in  my  mind  to  start  off  at  once,  and  get  my  affairs  set- 
tled. It  may  be  much  or  little,  but  I'd  like  to  see  how 
I'm  left ;  and  the  sooner  I'm  gone,  the  sooner  I'll  be 
back  to  attend  to  the  young  mistress.     I  won't  say  it 
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mayn't  be  a  different  kind  of  place  when  she  comes  to 
the  Farm.  You'll  not  get  her  here  to-night,  for  Mr. 
Harding  was  at  the  cottage  yesterday,  just  before  the 
old  ladies  were  off,  with  all  their  trumpery,  in  the  middle 
ofthesnow.  Miss  Grace  was  glad  to  go  with  Km  to 
nurse  his  sick  wife,  who  had  been  kind  to  her  when  she 
first  came  to  the  country ;  sooner  than  remain  behind 
-while  your  cousin  was  for  ever  in  the  Dingle  and  had 
done  his  best  to  scare  the  poor  mad  creatures  to  death, 
by  setting  the  lawyers  to  ferret  them  out  of  their 
house." 

I  hardly  know  whether  I  felt  more  angry  and  an- 
noyed at  Malvern's  unexplained  lingering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  persecution  of  the  unhappy  women 
under  whose  protection  I  had  unwillingly  left  my  wife; 
or  that  Grace  should,  in  her  perplexity,  have  sought 
shelter  with  the  Hardings.  At  all  events,  I  could  not 
feel  satisfied  for  an  instant,  until  I  had  ascertained  that 
she  was  safe,  and  that  no  deception  had  been  practised 
upon  her.  Sally  was  with  some  difficulty  persuaded 
that  the  adjustment  of  Thomas's  affairs  would  brook 
another  night's  delay.  I  promised  that  she  should  be 
at  liberty  to  go  where  she  liked,  anci  at  as  early  an  hour 
as  she  chose,  on  the  morrow.  Having  saddled  my 
horse,  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  set  off,  over  the  wide 
waste,  to  seek  for  my  young  wife  at  the  Warren. 

The  surface  of  the  moor,  in  that  direction,  was  firm 
and  hard,-— one  vast  undulating  field  of  nearly-un- 
trodden snow.      I  crossed  it  almost  without  let  or 
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hindrance  till  I  came  to  the  curious  pile  of  stones  which 
lies  about  midway  between  Harding's  farm  and  mine. 
Although,  by  the  form  of  the  surrounding  eminences, 
I  believed  that  I  had  gained  the  spot,  I  scarcely  recog- 
nized it  The  rude  outline  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  human  head,  was  almost  obliterated.  Difficulties 
accumulated  round  me  as  I  proceeded.  My  horse, 
with  the  snow  balling  under  his  feet,  found  it  no  slight 
task  to  mount  the  steep  ascent  beyond  the  bridge  oyer 
the  meeting  of  the  waters.  I  had  hoped  to  be  cheered, 
on  reaching  its  summit,  by  a  sight  of  the  lights  of  the 
Farm,  but  the  usually  green  bason  among  the  hills  lay 
below  me  in  unbroken  gloom.  Twilight  had  deepened 
into  night  during  my  tedious  approach ;  and  as  I  led 
my  horse  down  the  slippery  road  into  the  hollow,  I 
could  but  just  trace  the  form  of  the  buildings  and  the 
dark  line  of  the  plantations,  against  the  faint  white 
slopes  of  the  downs. 

4-  track  had  fallen  in  with  mine  on  the  snow  that 
crowned  the  ridge.  It  was  evident  that  a  horseman 
had  been  on  the  road  before  me.  I  noticed  the  foot- 
prints, which  were  finer  and  smaller  than  those  of  the 
aninrmla  employed  u£on  the  farm,  till  they  ceased  at  the 
gates  of  the  stableyard  into  which  I  turned  to  put  up 
my  weary  steed  before  going  to  the  house. 

The  poor  animal,  which  is  none  of  the  best,  was  quite 
knocked  up.  I  had  experienced  considerable  difficulty, 
more  than  once,  in  keeping  him  on  his  feet.  I  told 
one  of  the  men,  who  was  just  locking  up  the  places  for 
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the  night,  to  attend  to  him,  and  that  I  would  call  for 
him  in  the  morning,  as  I  preferred  walking  home  to 
riding  in  such  weather. 

I  concluded  that  the  spirited-looking  horse  standing 
saddled  and  bridled  in  the  stable,  was  the  one  I  had 
followed.  The  man  who  came  up  to  take  charge  of 
mine,  said  that  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Lightfoot,  the  miller, 
who  often  put  up  there.  He  supposed  he  was  gone  to 
the  house  to  speak  to  his  master  about  some  young 
colts  he  wanted  to  purchase ;  but  he  would  not  find 
him  at  home.  He  was  gone  to  the  county-town,  and 
was  not  expected  back  until  the  next  afternoon. 

Excepting  for  the  prolonged  twilight  caused  by  the 
strong  reflection  from  the  snow,  it  was  now  nearly  dark. 
All  the  shutters  of  the  windows  at  the  Warren  were 
closed.  As  I  crossed  the  yard,  however,  I  saw  a  faint 
light  shining  through  the  curtains  of  the  low  grated 
casement,  at  which  I  had  once  observed  Grace  stand- 
*  ing  in  conference  with  the  priest.  It  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Harding's  usual  sitting-room.  A  door  not  far  off,  by 
which  Harding  had  told  me  that  he  generally  went  in 
when  he  came  home  late  at  night,  and  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  his  wife,  was  now  standing  open;  but  I  did  not 
see  any  one  about  the  offices  to  which  it  gave  admission, 
though  I  heard  distant  noises,  as  if  there  were  people 
stirring  in  the  house.  I  found  my  way  along  the  dark 
passage  to  the  parlour  where  the  fire  was  burning 
dimly.  I  did  not  immediately  enter,  but  stood  upon 
the  threshold,  forgetful  of  other  circumstances,  while  I 
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gazed  upon  Grace's  fair  sorrowful  face,  as  the  flame 
leaped  up  from  the  embers,  and  shone  upon  it  fit- 
fully. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  desolate  hearth,  alone,  unoc- 
cupied, and  dejected.  I  fancied  that  she  had  been 
weeping ;  but  now  she  was  quiet  and  sad.  A  dark, 
warm  travelling  mantle  was  gathered  carelessly  round 
her.  She  did  not  seem  at  home  or  at  ease,  but  like  one 
halting  on  a  dreary  journey  at  some  comfortless  inn,  a 
timid,  helpless  traveller.  At  every  sound,  she  started 
nervously.  A  footfall  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
upper  rooms  made  her  tremble  and  turn  pale.  I  was 
glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  re-assure  her,  and  came 
forward,  uttering  her  name,  that  she  might  not,  in  the 
dusk,  mistake  me  for  any  other  person. 

Her  bashfulness  was  overcome  by  wild  delight  at 
seeing  me.     It  was  very  evident  that  she  had  not  felt 
safe  or  happy  in  my  absence.     I  reproached  myself  for 
having  left  her,  and  conjured  her  to  tell  me  the  occasion  ' 
of  her  terror. 

I  drew  from  her,  as  we  sat  in  the  fire-light,  an  ac- 
count of  Malvern's  behaviour,  which  made  my  blood 
boil  with  indignation.  He  had  waylaid  her  steps,  and 
pressed  his  odious  gallantries  upon  her.  In  spite  of 
his  assurances  to  me,  he  had  not  left  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Dingle ;  and  he  had  profited  by  my  absence  to 
distress  and  annoy  her  in  every  possible  manner. 

The  cottage  of  the  elderly  sisters  had  scarcely  been  a 
safe  residence,  while  he  was  hovering  about  the  ravine 
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and  the  Pastures,  and  haunting  the  sombre  shades  of 
the  pinewoods  at  Heron  Cliff,  like  an  unquiet  spirit* 
He  was  not  staying  at  the  dilapidated  mansion,  which 
was  left  open  to  the  frost  and  snow ;  but  Grace  had 
often  lately  seen  him  in  the  company  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  Mr.  Tremenheere  had  come  in 
and  spoken  to  her,  one  day  when  he  passed  the  cottage, 
and  had  asked  her  questions  which  evinced  that  he 
still  took  some  interest  in  her  destiny. 
'.  I  suspected,  from  what  she  told  me,  that  Malvern 
had  begun  to  entertain  apprehensions  respecting  Grace's 
right  to  the  inheritance.  Whether  this  were  owing  to 
discoveries  made  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
priests,  I  could  not  at  present  ascertain ;  but  I  believed 
Malvern  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  cowardice  or 
cupidity  than  by  more  generous  emotions.  The  en- 
quiries I  had  heard  him  address  to  Thomas,  as  well  as 
Sally's  account  of  the  anxiety  shewn  to  extract  infor- 
mation from  Julian  Egremont's  old  servant  in  his  dying 
moments,  recurred  to  me,  while  Grace  was  relating  the 
incidents  that  had  happened  during  my  absence. 

She  had  been  very  grateful  to  Harding  for  the  ve- 
hement anger  which  he  displayed  upon  finding  Mal- 
vern loitering  about  the  cottage,  as  usual,  on*  the  pre- 
vious day,  when  he  called  to  inform  her  of  his  wife's 
severe  illness.  He  had  obliged  the  Viscount  to  beat  a 
speedy  retreat ;  and  advised  her  urgently  not  to  remain 
in  such  an  unprotected  situation.  When  he  told  her  that 
his  poor  blind  wife  was  lying  sick,  without  any  female 
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friend  near  her,  Grace  could  not  help  feeling  extreme 
compassion  for  her  peculiarly  helpless  condition,  and 
had  agreed  to  accompany  him  home. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that,  if  she  had  ever  enter- 
tained any  suspicion  that  Harding's  motives  for  show- 
ing her  kindness  were  less  pure  than  her  own  over- 
flowing charity,  it  had  passed  from  her  mind  after  she 
left  the  Warren.  Like  the  untrodden  snow  on  the 
moor,  her  very  heart  was  open  to  me, — clear,  spotless, 
unsullied.  I  could  read  its  inmost  workings  on  her 
calm  brow,  in  her  pellucid  eyes,  and  in  the  low  but 
truthful  music  of  her  voice. 

At  first,  Mrs.  Harding,  whom  she  found  in  still  more 
imminent  danger  than  her  husband  had  represented, 
did  not  recognize  her.  Grace  watched  by  her  side  all 
the  night  in  momentary  expectation  of  her  death.  In 
the  morning,  she  revived  a  little ;  but  her  agitation  on 
finding  who  it  was  that  her  husband  had  brought  over 
to  take  care  of  her,  was  so  great,  that  my  wife  was 
compelled  to  leave  her.  In  his  anger  at  the  unkind 
reception  she  had  met  with,  Harding  let  fall  expres- 
sions which  deeply  distressed  and  wounded  his  timid 
guest. 

She  confessed  to  me,  with  tears  and  much  embar- 
rassment, that  he  had  betrayed  the  existence,  on  his 
part,  of  sentiments  and  projects  which  shobld  nerer 
have  obtained  entrance  into  his  mind.  When  he  found 
how  much  he  had  displeased  her,  he  changed  his 
tone;  but  Grace  could  not  forget  what  had  passed. 
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Her  determination  to  quit  the  Warren  immediately,  in 
spite  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  roads,  had  induced 
Harding  to  go  away  himself,  sooner  than  allow  her  to 
incur  such  risk.  He  had  passed  his  word  not  to  re- 
turn that  night,  and  to  provide  a  mode  for  her  de- 
parture in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Harding  had  treated  her  more  kindly  after  her 
husband's  leaving  the  house,  which  she  attributed  to 
the  impatient  regret  wherewith,  she  said,  he  always 
witnessed  her   sufferings.     He  was   to  bring   another 
physician,  on  the  morrow,  to  visit  her,  and  she  seemed 
disposed  to  anticipate  some  alleviation  from  a  change 
of  system.     Her  resolution  to  leave  no  measure  untried 
which  might  conduce  to  her  recovery,  and  her   un- 
shaken courage,  showed  that  she  did  not  acknowledge 
her  condition  to  be  as  hopeless  as  it  appeared  to  others. 
When  I  heard  Grace's  story,  I  was  so  angry  that  I 
could  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  allow  her  to  go  back, 
as  she  wished,  to  take  the  place  of  the  person  now  in 
attendance  upon  Mrs.  Harding.    It  was,  however,  by 
this  time,  so  late,  and  I  had  encountered  so  many  dif- 
ficulties on  my  way,  that  I  knew  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  her  to  return  on  foot  with  me  to  the  Pastures. 
I  was  forced,  however  reluctantly,  to  let  her  remain 
where  she  was  for  the  present.    As  early  as  I  liked,  the 
next  day,  she  said  that  she  would  be  ready  to  depart 
with  me ;   but  she  could  not  reconcile  it  to  her  con- 
science to  abandon  the  poor  sick  woman  that  night. 
I  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied,  but  Grace's  apprehen- 
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sions  had  been  quieted  by  seeing  me,  and  she  looked 
so  innocent  and  fearless,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  darken 
her  pure  soul  again  by  affright  and  suspicion.  The 
house  of  death  and  sickness  was  surely  sacred ; — no 
harm  could  reach  the  angelic  being  whom  I  left  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  her  usual  charitable  mis- 
sion towards  its  harsh  mistress.  It  was  long,  never- 
theless, before  I  could  prevail  on  myself  to  depart. 
Grace  went  with  me  to  the  outer  door,  which  was  still 
standing  open,  as  I  had  found  it;  I  charged  her  to 
fasten  it  after  me  securely,  and  heard  her  draw  bolt 
and  bar  before  I  crossed  the  yard  to  a  small  gate  which 
let  me  out  into  the  fields. 

I  looked  back  more  than  once  at  the  dark,  solitary 
dwelling,  where  no  lights  were  discernible  after  the  out- 
buildings hid  the  faintly-illuminated  casement  of  the 
room  where  I  had  been  sitting  with  Grace.  The  at- 
mosphere had  become  much  clearer.  The  snow  itself 
gave  light,  and  the  stars  in  the  frosty  sky  glimmered 
and  twinkled,  and  seemed  twice  as  large  as  usual.  The 
farm,  no  longer  shrouded  by  the  mists  of  evening,  was 
plainly  marked  against  the  hill-side ;  and  every  object, 
for  a  wide  distance  round,  was  distinctly  visible  on  the 
white  frozen  carpet  which  covered  the  moor. 

I  was  immediately  struck,  upon  gaining  the  top  of 
the  ridge  which  commands  the  last  view  of  the  Warren, 
by  seeing  a  horseman  come  out  from  a  cleft  between 
the  hills,  and  ride  rapidly,  and  with  a  degree  of  cou- 
rage   which  only  perfect  familiarity  with  the  place 
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could  give,  towards  the  house.  He  did  not  deviate 
from  the  road ;  but  every  now  and  then  his  horse 
plunged  down  to  the  girths  in  the  snowdrifts  which  had 
collected  in  the  way  through  the  valley.  With  whip 
and  spur  the  rider  urged  him  on.  I  saw  them,  now 
ascending,  now  descending,  now  swiftly  passing  over 
the  hard  frozen  causeway,  now  ploughing  through  the 
soft  masses,  like  a  boat  in  a  heavy  sea,  often  impeded, 
but  still  making  way,  in  spite  of  difficulties.  I  thought 
I  recognized  Harding's  bold  riding.  Very  few  men 
would  have  crossed  the  country  otherwise  than  at  a 
foot's  pace  that  night.  The  tall  dark  horse  was  half 
buried  in  the  deep  drifts,  whenever  it  stepped  a  little 
to  one  side  or  other  of  the  narrow  bridle  road. 

I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Harding,  if  it  were  indeed 
he,  returning  to  the  house  where  Grace,  confident  in 
his  promise,  was  sitting  up  with  his  dying  wife.  As  I 
watched  the  horseman  speeding  resolutely  over  the 
snowy  waste,  in  the  glimmering  starlight,  and  ever 
more  nearly  approaching  the  Warren,  I  became,  each 
moment,  more  certain  of  his  identity,  and  determined 
to  follow  him. 

The  undulations  of  the  ground  caused  me  to  lose 
sight  of  the  person  I  was  observing,  as  I  descended  the 
hill.  Not  a  creature  was  to  be  perceived,  and  the  air 
was  as  still  as  death  when  I  recrossed  the  fields,  taking 
the  shortest  course  while  he  still  kept  to  the  road.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  for  a  moment,  through  an 
opening  between  some  fir-trees.    Then  again  the  frozen 
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moor  and  starry  sky  were  all  that  met  my  gaze,  until 
I  reached  the  crofts,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  when 
I  plainly  saw  the  rider  alight,  fasten  his  horse  by  die 
bridle  to  the  yard-gate,  and  go  round  the  corner  of  a 
projecting  outbuilding  towards  the  door  at  the  back 
of  the  dwelling,  where,  not  half-an-hour  since,  I  had 
parted  from  Grace. 

I  never  repented  of  anything  more  bitterly  than  the 
having  resolved  to  walk  home.  Had  I  been  mounted,  I 
could  ere  now  have  overtaken  him,  but  I  had  still  to 
press  forward  over  several  acres  of  snow.  I  cut  across 
the  barton  and  orchards,  and  had  nearly  passed  through 
the  last  enclosure,  when  the  loud  report  of  a  gun  broke 
the  silence  of  the  frosty  night.  It  came  froni  the 
dreary  house  where  I  believed  that  only  women  were 
abiding.  Clear,  sharp,  and  peculiarly  distinct,  the 
sound  cleft  the  air,  was  repeated  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  all  was  quiet  as  before. 

I  was  within  fifty  paces  of  the  spot  where  the  horse 
had  been  left  standing,  when  the  gate  was  thrown  sud- 
denly open — a  man  came  hurriedly  out  of  the  yard, 
vaulted  lightly  into  the  emptor  saddle,  and  gallopped 
rapidly  down  the  same  road  by  which  I  had  previously 
seen  the  steed  and  its  rider  advance  towards  the  dwell- 
ing-house. 

It  was,  of  course,  useless  to  think  of  pursuing  the 
fugitive.  A  light  still  shone  through  the  casement 
near  the  door,  towards  which  I  hastened.  It  was  open, 
and,  the  instant  I  crossed  the  threshold,  Grace  threw 
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herself,  wild  with  terror,  into  my  arms.  She  clung  to 
me,  weeping  hysterically-  Her  calm  bearing  was 
quite  gone— her  whole  frame  quivered  with  emotion. 

I  gathered  from  her  broken  ejaculations  of  thankful- 
ness that  she  imagined  me  to  be  the  person  in  danger. 
When  I  had  left]  her,  and  she  turned  away  from  the 
door,  after  fastening  it,  as  she  believed,  safely  for  the 
night,  Malvern  unexpectedly  confronted  her.  Em- 
boldened by  Harding's  absence,  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  host  at  the  mill,  where  it  appeared  that  he 
had  taken  up  his  abode,  he  had  ridden  over  from  River- 
head,  and  reached  the  Warren  only  a  few  minutes 
before  me.  In  all  probability,  as  I  went  through  the 
offices,  I  had  passed  him  unnoticed  in  the  obscure 
recess  into  which  he  had  slunk  away  on  hearing  me 
arrive. 

His  malignant  passions  were  all  inflamed  by  disco- 
vering what  he  believed  to  be  a  guilty  intrigue  between 
me  and  the  woman  whom  he  had  been  so  long  pursuing 
with  dishonourable  attentions;  and  he  assailed  her 
with  the  most  insulting  comments  on  the  leave-taking 
which  he  had  witnessed.  She  was  in  the  deadliest 
terror,  and  had  striven  in  vain  to  rouse  any  member 
of  the  slumbering  household  to  her  aid,  when,  suddenly, 
the  noise  of  a  handful  of  pebbles  thrown  against  the 
trindow,  made  Grace  joyfully  exclaim  that  I  had  come 
back  to  guard  her.  Malvern  turned  pale,  and  asserted 
that  it  was  more  likely  to  be  some  evil-disposed  persons 
attempting  to  break  into  the  house.    He  left  the  room, 
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snatching  up  Harding's  double-barrelled-gun,  which, 
always  loaded  at  night,  stood  in  the  corner,  and  saying 
that  he  would  soon  drive  away  the  intruders. 

Scarcely  a  minute  elapsed  before  she  heard  the  shot, 
and  she  was  so  prepared,  by  the  malevolent  expressions 
he  had  been  using,  for  any  desperate  act  to  which 
revenge  and  jealousy  might  lead  him,  that  she  never 
doubted  his  having  fired  at  me.    I  did  not  tell  her  my 
fears ;  but,  even  while  she  was  speaking,  the  recollec-* 
tion  of  the  horseman  I  had  seen   approaching   the 
Warren  occurred  to  me.    I  was  certain  that  it  was  not 
Malvern,  whose    courageous    riding    I   had  noticed. 
Besides  this  conviction,  it  now  appeared  that  he  had 
lain  hidden,  in  abject  terror,  all  the  time  I  was  con- 
versing with  Grace.     It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
my  cousin  whom,  until  within  the  last  few  moments, 
I  had  been  following  over  the  moor. 
\  I  went  out  and  examined  the  premises,  while  Grace, 
by  my  desire,  left  me  in  order  that  she  might  ascertain 
whether   Mrs.  Harding  had  been  alarmed  by  the  shot 
One  or  two  of  the  labourers,  who  slept  in  the  outbuild- 
ings, had  been   awakened  by  the  sound  of  fire-arms. 
Close  beneath  the  window  where  the  light  was  visible, 
they  had  found  the  body  of  their  master. 

Harding  was  lying  on  the  firmly-frozen  snow,  with 
the  flush  still  on  his  handsome  face  which  the  swift 
ride  across  the  moor  had  brought  upon  it.  Some  of 
the  gravel  from  the  pathway  was  in  his  clenched  hand 
— whether,  as  Grace  had  said  that  a  stone  was  thrown 
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against  the  window,  he  had  gathered  it  up  for  a  second 
summons,  or  grasped  it  in  the  death-struggle,  could  not 
be  discovered. 

In  the  hastily-instituted  enquiry  which  took  place, 
it  appeared  that  the  carter,  who  slept  oyer  the  stables, 
heard  Mr.  Harding  ride  up  to  the  yard-gates,  and  was 
preparing  to  go  down  and  take  his  horse,  when  the 
report  of  the  gun  startled  almost  every  inmate  of  the 
lonely  farm  into   activity.     The  man  came  down  in- 
stantly, and  saw  a  person,  whom  he  believed  to  be  Lord 
Malvern,  run  swiftly  across  the  yard,  and  get  upon  the 
horse  which  still  remained  where  Harding  had  left  it. 
His  lordship  was  always  very  timid  about  sleeping  at 
the  "Warren,  and  latterly,  when  he  was  staying  there, 
went  about  examining  the  premises  himself  at  night, 
after  Mrs.   Harding  became  too  ill  to  go  round  the 
place.      He  often  carried  the  master's  gun,   and  was 
careless  about  how  he  disposed  of  it. 

The  general  impression  of  the  people  at  the  farm 
was,  that  hearing  a  noise,  and  bewildered  by  terror,  he 
had  fired  at  random.  He  was  known  to  entertain  a 
great  dread  of  the  wild  gentry  who  were  said  to  infest 
the  moor,  and  who  sometimes  attacked  lone  houses  like 
the  Warren.  No  one  suspected  him  of  any  deliberate 
intention  of  murdering  a  man  with  whom  he  had  always 
been  considered  to  be  upon  excellent  terms. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  women  of  the  household  were  all,  by  this  time, 
awakened,  and  congregated  round  their  unhappy  mis- 
tress. When  Grace  came  down,  she  told  me  that  she 
had  found  Mrs.  Harding  lying  on  her  bed  quite  insen- 
sible. It  was  almost  as  if  the  shot  which  had  taken 
her  husband's  life  had  severed  some  vital  chord  near 
the  blind  woman's  loving  heart.  She  had  not  stirred 
nor  spoken  since ;  and  was  wholly  unconscious, — (un- 
less it  had  been  revealed  to  her  by  some  startling  visita- 
tion from  the  world  of  spirits), — of  the  cruel  loss  she 
had  sustained. 

My  wife  sat  by  her  side  weeping,  during  the  rest  of 
the  night ;  and  while  we  were  engaged  in  prosecuting 
the  painful  investigation  which  was  necessary,  into  the 
circumstances  of  Harding's  death,  I  had  sent  messen- 
gers to  Mrs.  Harding's  family,  informing  them  of  her 
sudden  bereavement.  As  the  morning  broke  in  a  red 
blush  over  the  snow,  and  the  purple  clouds  rose  above 
the  hills,  letting  in  lurid  streaks  of  light  upon  the  wintry 
prospect,  the  moor  was  dotted  over  with  people.  Men 
with  stern  purposes  in  their  minds,  and  their  brows 
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contracted  by  angry  sorrow,  came  riding  their  strong 
horses  over  the  frozen  ground.  The  difficulties  of  the 
way,  though  not  diminished,  no  longer  rendered  the 
lonely  farm  inaccessible.  Wonder,  curiosity,  and  deeper 
feelings  of  wrathfulness  and  revenge,  were  on  every 
face. 

As  these  men,  muffled  to  the  teeth  to  guard  against 
the  cold,  crossed  the  usually  hospitable  threshold,  I 
saw  the  saxhe  faint  sickly  shudder  creep  over  each  stal- 
wart frame ;  the  warm  English  blood  seemed  to  curdle 
and  stagnate  in  their  veins.  For  there  before  them, 
stretched  in  the  ice-cold  sleep  of  death,  lay  a  man  be- 
loved by  all,  healthy  and  strong  as  any,  with  his  pulse 
beating  high,  and  the  current  of  life  flowing  within  him 
as  freshly  and  freely  as  theirs,  only  the  night  before ; — 
and  now  his  step  was  stayed  for  ever. 

No  doubt  existed  that  Malvern  was  the  author  of  the 
calamity  which  had  fallen  upon  the  household  wherein 
he  had  lately  been  a  frequent  guest.  He  had  been  seen 
crossing  the  country,  mounted  on  Harding's  horse,  and 
in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction ;  and  the  Miller  from 
Riverhead  said  that  he  had  borrowed  one  of  his  horses 
to  carry  him  over  to  the  neighbouring  farm,  which 
horse  was  still  standing  in  the  stable  at  the  Warren. 

This  man,  whose  countenance  impressed  me  more 
unfavourably  than  ever,  had  traversed  part  of  the  moor 
in  Harding's  company.  Malvern  had  lately  occupied 
the  vacant  rooms  at  the  Mill  House,  and,  before  leaving 
home  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Lightfoot  had  mentioned  to 
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him  that  he  was  engaged  to  meet  Harding,  and  most  of 
the  neighbouring  farmers,  at  a  club-supper  which  took 
place  periodically  at  the  county-town.  He  confessed 
that  they  had  drunk  pretty  freely,  but  still  he  affirmed 
that  Harding  was  sober  when  they  separated.  He  had 
said  that,  as  his  wife  was  ill,  he  had  changed  his  mind 
about  stopping  for  the  night  at  the  Antelope,  and  de- 
cided upon  returning  home. 

This  was  all  the  evidence  he  gave  before  the  Coroner; 
but,  when  he  spoke  to  me  afterwards,  in  private,  I 
plainly  perceived  the  bad  tone  of  the  man's  mind  in  the 
interpretation  he  put  upon  the  actions  of  others.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  he  were  right  or  wrong  in  the  mo- 
tives he  assigned  for  Harding's  conduct;  neither  did 
he  know  how  much  I  was  interested  in  discovering  how 
far  his  late  companion  meant  to  keep  in  the  spirit  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  to  Grace,  after  he  had  broken 
it  in  the  letter ;  for  I  disliked  the  manner  in  which  the 
communication  was  made  so  much,  that  I  cut  it  as  short 
as  possible ;  but  I  fear  that  Harding's  wild  ride  across 
the  moor  was  for  an  evil  purpose. 

After  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Harding's  family  arrive,  it  did 
not  appear  to  me  necessary  that  Grace  should  remain 
longer  in  this  house  of  woe.  Mrs.  Harding  had  not 
recovered  from  her  insensibility,  nor  recognized  any  of 
the  numerous  friends  surrounding  her.  Our  absence 
would  not  be  felt,  and  I  was  anxious  to  take  my  wife 
home,  before  another  dark,  and  perhaps  snowy  and 
tempestuous  night  closed  in. 
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Either  our  being  together  lightened  the  toil,  or  the 
drifts  were  less  deep,  for  I  certainly  did  not  find  the 
way  so  tedious  as  when,  with  anxiety  for  her  at  my 
heart,  I  had  crossed  the  hills  alone.  Grace  uttered  no 
complaints,  though,  long  before  we  reached  the  farm, 
the  large  blossoms,  as  the  rustics  call  the  flakes,  were 
falling  fast  and  thickly  round  us.  I  carried  her  over 
the  deep  snow  in  the  court-yard,  and  she  owned,  for 
the  first  time,  that  she  was  fatigued,  and  that  the  fire 
was  a  welcome  sight,  when  we  entered  our  own 
dwelling. 

Sally  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and  not  better-tem- 
pered than  usual.  I  asked  her  no  questions  about  the 
business  which  she  had  been  transacting ;  but,  judging 
by  the  humour  in  which  we  found  her,  I  suspected  that 
Thomas's  affairs  had  not  proved  to  be  in  as  prosperous 
a  state  as  his  worthy  relict  expected.  She  volunteered 
the  information  that  she  meant  to  stop  in  the  family, 
and  that  she  would  tell  us  more  about  her  visit  to  the 
lawyer's,  when  the  dinner,  which,  to  do  her  justice,  die 
was  diligently  preparing,  should  be  off  her  mind.  She 
had  had  a  terrible  walk,  and  been  almost  carried  off  by 
the  rheumatiz.  The  gentleman  had  been  very  feeling ; 
and,  after  keeping  her  all  night  at  his  house,  had 
brought  her  home  in  his  own  gig.  He  had  been  dis- 
appointed at  not  seeing  me,  and  was  pressed  for  time ; 
but  he  bade  her  tell  me,  he  would  call  on  his  way  back 
from  a  visit  he  had  to  pay.  She  was  going  to  send  in 
the  dinner,  which  was,  most  probably,  the  last  she 
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should  ever  cook  for  us.  When  it  was  dished  up,  she 
should  take  to  her  bed,  and  it  would  he  a  mercy  if  die 
left  it  again,  any  more  than  Tummas. 

My  wife  bore  everything  like  an  angel : — Sally's  ill- 
temper, — the  miserable  discomfort  of  die  place, — nothing 
seemed  to  ruffle  her  complacency.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  was  not  half  so  patient.  I  believed  that  it  was  on 
her  account  I  suffered ;  but,  after  all,  I  am  certain  that 
I  was  abominably  selfish.  My  pride  was  hurt.  I  could 
not  bear  that  she  should  come  to  a  home  more  destitute 
of  comfort  than  the  merest  cottage ;  and  I  forgot  that 
the  best  means  of  reconciling  her  to  the  deficiencies  I 
regretted,  was  to  pass  them  by  good-humouredly. 

I  did  not  feel  better  pleased  when  Grace  left  me  to 
myself  after  dinner,  saying  that  she  must  help  the  poor 
old  woman,  who  looked  miserably  tired,  and  that  she 
would  try  to  persuade  her  to  go  to  bed.  I  heard  them 
talking  in  the  kitchen ; — Grace's  gentle  tones  alternating 
with  Mrs.  Saint's  discordant  ejaculations.  Presently, 
my  unselfish  wife's  eloquence  seemed  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, for  they  went  up  stairs  together,  a  groan  from 
Sally  accompanying  every  step  she  took,  and  her  kind 
companion  endeavouring  to  comfort  her. 

I  thought  Grace  might  have  come  back  to  me  in  half 
the  time  that  elapsed  without  my  again  hearing  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  The  room  grew  dark ; — the  foe 
burned  low,  and  I  was  too  lazy  to  move  from  die  sola 
to  which  I  had  sullenly  retreated.  My  best  excuse  far 
ill-humour  was  in  being  thoroughly  tired.    The  rapid 
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journey  I  had  made  from  the  Wilderness, — the  entirely 
sleepless  and  very  painful  hours  of  the  preceding  day 
and  night,  had  quite  exhausted  my  energies.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  sat  looking  at  the  expiring  embers ; 
but  I  remember  feeling  wretchedly  cold,  and  at  length 
losing  the  sense  of  injury  in  sleep. 

A  sensation  of  chill  discomfort,  even  in  my  dreams, 
overcame  me.  I  was  lost  among  snow-drifts,  falling 
through  ice,  cutting  through  the  sharp  wind  on  the  top 
of  the  coach,  and  employed,  as  interminably  as  the  Da- 
naides,  in  drawing  water,  with  stiffened  fingers,  by 
means  of  the  frozen  bucket  out  of  the  detestable  well. 
After  a  time,  I  became  warmer ;  pleasant  images  passed 
in  succession  through  my  mind.  My  fatigue  passed  off, 
and  as  my  slumbers  grew  more  profound,  my  dreaniB 
assumed  a  more  agreeable  character, — rosy-tinted  like 
the  morning  dawn  upon  the  snow-clad  hills,  after  the 
gloomy  night  at  the  Warren. 

When  I  awoke,  I  perceived  what  caused  the  difference. 
The  room  was  no  longer  cold  and  dark.  The  fire 
burned  briskly.  The  ashes  were  swept  off  the  hearth, 
and  the  tea-things  neatly  placed  upon  the  table.  Grace 
was  sitting  at  no  great  distance  from  me,  with  her  hair 
smoothly  braided,  and  her  simple  dress  arranged  with 
becoming  carefulness.  Her  work  had  dropped  upon 
her  knee,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  more  tenderness 
than  they  would  have  been  permitted  to  display,  if  she 
had  not  believed  me  insensible  to  their  eloquence. 

My  pretty  wife,  now  that  she  was  caught  in  the  fact, 
did  not  deny  that  she  had  been  watching  by  me  for  some 
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time.  Her  heart  reproached  her  when  she  came  down 
stairs,  and  saw  in  what  a  desolate  condition  she  had  left 
me. 

For  my  part,  I  ceased  to  consider  myself  aggrieved. 
I  have  never  tasted  any  thing  more  delicious  than  the 
tea  she  made  for  me.  It  might  have  been  nectar  and 
ambrosia,  and  partook  of  the  ethereal  nature  of  the 
dreams  from  which  I  had  awakened,  with  Grace's  soft 
blue  eyes  looking  lovingly  into  mine. 

It  cost  me  an  effort  not  to  relapse  into  my  previous 
state  of  ill-humour,  when,  less  than  an  hour  afterwards, 
our  first  tranquil  evening  of  happiness  was  disturbed 
by  a  visit  from  Sir  Jasper's  lawyer.  I  had  forgotten 
that  Sally  had  said  he  was  to  call  upon  me,  and  received 
him  rather  churlishly ;  but  he  did  not  resent  it.  The 
man  sat  rubbing  his  hands,  in  such  an  inveterate  good 
humour  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  uncivil  to  him.  I 
concluded  that  he  had  something  to  tell  me  connected 
with  my  old  servant's  affairs ;  and  I  waited  impatiently 
to  ascertain  his  motive  for  honouring  me  with  a  visit  in 
the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter's  night. 

When  he  found  me  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  tidings 
he  had  to  impart,  his  countenance  was  still  more  irra- 
diated with  wonder  and  satisfaction.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  strange  old  woman  who  had  called  upon 
him  had  not  informed  me  of  the  discovery  of  Sir 
Jasper  Egremont's  last  will,  among  her  husband's 
papers  which  she  had  submitted  to  his  inspection  ;  and 
that  its  provisions  made  me  the  owner  of  the  Heron 
^iff  estates  ? 
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I  could  not  believe  what  the  honest  lawyer  told  me, 
until,  with  very  genuine  pleasure,  he  laid  before  me 
the  charred  and  blackened  parchment  on  which  the 
old  man's  latest  wishes  were  written ; — the  very  docu- 
ment which,  he  had  said,  was  in  one  of  the  recesses  of 
the  cedar-wood  bureau,  and  which  the  faithful  servant 
had  returned  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  house  to 
procure,  and  saved  from  the  conflagration  at  the  risk  of 
his  life. 

The  date  was  that  of  the  very  time  when  Malvern 
was  keeping,  as  he  thought,  such  vigilant  watch  over 
Sir  Jasper,  and  believed  himself  to  have  succeeded  in 
excluding  all  other  competitors.  This  last  will  and 
testament,  formally  executed,  and  witnessed  by  two  of 
the  people  from  the  iron-works,  had  been  completed 
only  a  few  days  before  the  fire  broke  out,  that  con- 
sumed every  trace  of  the  many  other  whimsical  dispo- 
sitions which  the  eccentric  old  man  had  from  time  to 
time  made  of  his  property.  I  remembered  with  emo- 
tion that,  when  he  was  lying  under  the  cedartrees,  he 
had  said,  this  was  the  only  thing  worth  saving.  He 
would  not,  in  his  dying  hour,  have  cancelled  it. 

It  was  infinitely  more  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  that, 
among  Thomas's  curious  hoard  of  relics,  the  papers 
which  Julian  Egremont  had  sent  by  him  to  England,  to 
establish  the  fact  of  his  marriage,  and  of  his  child's  le- 
gitimacy, were  carefully  treasured.  On  the  outside 
sheet  was  written,  in  a  hand  which  Grace  immediately 
recognized  as  her  father's,  that  the  enclosed  documents 
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were  to  be  given  to  no  one  but  to  General  Egremont 
Tear  after  year,  the  faithful,  half-imbecile  creator?  had 
waited  for  his  return  from  India.  In  the  general  decay 
of  his  faculties,  all  that  had  survived  the  wreck  was  die 
memory  of  his  young  master's  dying  charge.  He  did 
not  reason  on  the  commission  entrusted  to  him,  nor  un- 
derstand enough  of  what  passed  around  him  to  know 
that  the  hand  for  which  the  packet  had  been  intended 
was  long  since  cold  in  death. 

Julian  Egremont  wrote  to  his  uncle,  detailing  all  the 
particulars  of  his  marriage,  and  enclosing  the  certificate 
of  its  having  been  performed  very  privately  before  he 
left  England.  He  had  not  dared  to  confide  these  im- 
portant papers  to  Sir  Jasper,  who,  in  his  violent  anger, 
might  have  destroyed  them ;  and  they  had  remained, 
unsuspected,  in  Thomases  possession,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  awaiting  an  event  which  never  took  place, 
—the  return  home  of  the  General.  I  scarcely  know 
which  discovery  excited  the  most  lively  joy  in  the  mind 
of  my  sweet  wife ;  but  I  think  it  was  my  accession  to 
the  property  in  my  own  right,  as  Sir  Jasper's  chosen 
successor. 

Grace  had  never  for  an  instant  doubted  her  parent's 
honour ;  but  the  old  man's  character  was  less  clearly 
read.  She  had  loved  him,  but  there  had  been  many 
drawbacks  to  the  respect  she  wished  to  feel  for  him. 
All  was  forgotten  and  forgiven  when  the  wish  of  her 
heart  was  accomplished,  and  she  saw  in  Sir  Jasper's 
own  handwriting,  couched  in  pithy  sentences,  his  sense 
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of  gratitude  for  my  care,  his  detestation  of  Malvern, 
and  his  disposal  of  his  wealth  in  my  favour.  Full  in- 
structions were  annexed  respecting  the  sources  whence 
the  income  was  derived,  so  that  I  had  none  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  perplex  me  which  had  vexed  the  unquiet 
spirit  of  the  heir-at-law. 

Mr.  Maynard  congratulated  us  both  very  warmly 
upon  the  double  discovery  which  had  taken  place ;  and 
undertook  to  put  everything  in  the  right  train,  in  order 
that  our  claims  might  be  recognized  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.     It  was  utterly  beyond  Malvern's  power  to 
contest  the  point  successfully ;  since,  even  if  he  could 
have  set  aside  Sir  Jasper's  will,  Grace  would  have  in- 
herited her  grandfather's  estates.     This  circumstance 
reconciled  me  to  profiting  by  the  eccentric   bequest 
which,  otherwise,  it  would  have  cost  me  a  struggle  to 
accept.     Grace  stood  in  her  father's  place,  and  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  rightful  heiress  of  the  Egremont  pro- 
perty. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Malvebn  made  no  attempt  to  dispute  the  validity  of 
the  will.  Though,  under  the  influence  of  the  excite- 
ment prevailing  on  the  occasion  of  Harding's  death, 
the  verdict  which  followed  the  inquest  had  been  an 
unfavourable  one,  I  believe  that,  had  he  been  possessed 
of  sufficient  moral  courage,  he  might  very  shortly  have 
shewn  his  face  in  the  country  without  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences. Most  men,  in  his  circumstances,  would 
have  preferred  to  have  all  the  particulars  of  the  painful 
event  fully  investigated,  and  at  the  cost  of  present  an- 
noyance to  be  freed  from  the  stigma  which  must  other- 
wise attach  to  them. 

Either,  however,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  stand 
the  brunt  of  the  distressing  iclat  he  had  obtained,  or  he 
could  not  submit  to  the  suspense  of  a  trial.  No  one,  *or 
some  time,  could  ledrn  what  had  become  of  him.  It  was 
surmised  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  fertile  in 
resources,  had  aided  his  evasion.  When  I  last  heard 
of  him,  he  was  leading  an  idle,  wretched  life  in  Italy. 
He  had  suffered  much  distress  of  mind  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  cut  short  Harding's  days  ;  and,  in 
his  remorse,  the  priests  had  obtained  great  ascendancy 
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oyer  him.  He  had  made  a  public  profession  of  the 
Romish  faith,  and  then  as  publicly  recanted ;  and  was 
in  a  miserable  state  of  doubt  and  despondency. 

Mrs.  Harding  had  been  removed  while  still  insen- 
sible from  the  Warren.  Her  faculties  appeared,  in 
some  degree,  to  have  been  paralyzed ;  and,  from  the 
time  when  her  husband  received  his  death-wound,  she 
sank  into  a  state  of  apathetic  melancholy.  No  one  could 
tell  how  she  became  acquainted  with  every  particular 
of  what  had  occurred,  for,  contrary  to  her  usual  prac- 
tice, she  asked  no  questions  and  uttered  no  complaints, 
but  instinctively  seemed  to  comprehend  the  full  mea- 
sure of  her  calamity.  Her  greatest  anxiety  seemed  to 
be  to  shield  the  memory  of  the  murdered  man  from 
blame.  She  constantly  affirmed  that  his  returning 
home,  unexpectedly  and  stealthily,  was  caused  by  un- 
easiness on  her  account ;  and  her  stedfast  confidence  in 
his  good  faith  went  far  to  silence  the  unpleasant  ru- 
mours which  were  afloat. 

Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  far-sighted  schemes  are,  many 
of  them,  in  a  very  prosperous  state,  now.  The  works 
at  the  head  of  the  Dingle  are  completed,  and  a  new 
and  substantial  dwelling  is  rising  under  the  shelter  of 
the  oak  copse,  where  I  mean  to  establish  the  only 
living  relative  of  Thomas's,  whom  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  out ;  with  the  solitary  deduction  from  his  com- 
fort that  Sally  is  always  to  have  a  home  beneath  his 
roof.    Grace  has  settled  an  annuity  upon  her  aunts, 
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which  Miss  Hawthorne  condescends  to  accept,  and  to 
acknowledge  their  relationship,  though  she  still  sets 
her  face  as  pertinaciously  as  ever  against  the  derogatory 
alliance  into  which  her  niece  has  entered  with  the 
farmer  from  the  Pastures. 

I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  regret  that  my  fate  was 
sealed  for  life,  when,  the  other  day,  I  accidentally  en-* 
countered  Mrs.  Crumpe's  equipage  in  a  winding  lane, 
and  Trafford  directed  the  coachman  to  draw  up  for  his 
mistress  to  speak  to  me.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
been  coming  to  call  upon  my  wife,  but,  having  been  ill, 
lately,  she  found  the  easterly  wind  too  keen.  Trafford 
had  advised  her  to  turn  back,  and  he  always  knew  what 
was  best  for  her. 

The  attentive  butler  was  in  greater  favour  than  ever, 
and  evinced  his  perfect  savair  faire  by  sitting  on  the 
box,  with  bis  eyes  iinmoveably  fixed  upon  the  land- 
scape,  and  not  the  slightest  consciousness  betrayed  by 
any  muscle  of  his  countenance,  while  the  widow 
sounded  his  praises. 

Mrs.  Crumpe  told  me  that  JErskine,  who  has  not 
been  in  the  country,  till  now,  since  the  period  of  my 
marriage,  was  at  Velindra.  He  had  dined  with  her 
the  previous  day,  and  did  not  seem  in  good  spirits. 
Mrs.  Erskine  was  not  with  him,  but  remained  with  her 
own  family.  Her  mother,  the  widow  thought,  had 
done  more  harm  than  good  by  interference  between 
the  husband  and  wife. 

"Ah,  you  Won't  speak!  but  you  must  have  seen 
what  an  unhappy  life  they  led  together/*  she  observed, 
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taking,  as  usual,  Erskine's  part  against  Edith.    "  In  my 
opinion,  the  Major  is  a  very  well-meaning  man ;  and, 
if  lie  had  a  wife  to  make  his  home  comfortable, — you 
know  he  is  rather  particular, — dinner  at  the  time  he 
likes  it,  and  of  the  quality  that  suits  him, — he  would 
"be  a  very  easy  person  to  live  with.     It  is  not  every 
one,  Captain  Tudor,  who  can  stand  those  flighty  airs. 
It  may  be  health  or  temper,  but  I  say  it  does  not  agree 
"with  many  persons,  not  to  know  from  one  day  to  ano- 
ther at  what  hour  dinner  is  to  be  ready,  nor  whether 
the   family  are  to  meet  at  it.    Having  been  used  to 
Tegular  hours  all  my  life,  I  confess  I  should  not  like 
such  uncertain  proceedings  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
more  domestic  unhappiness  is  produced  by  carelessness 
on  these  minor  points,  than  by  more  flagrant,  but  less 
frequently  occurring,  indiscretions.9' 

I  thought  of  Edith's  winning  but  often  provoking 
ways,  and  compared  her  in  my  own  mind  with  the 
widow,  who  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  Erskine.  I 
believe  that  she  is  right,  and  that  a  woman  who  would 
have  attended  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  his  establish- 
ment, and  been  at  some  pains  to  consult  his  temper  and 
fastidious  taste, — perhaps,  even  Mrs.  Crumpe,  with  her 
jovial  good  humour  and  profuse  hospitality, — would 
have  suited  him  better  than  his  capricious  but  fasci- 
nating wife. 

t€  I  have  no  opinion  of  those  very  thin  women,"  the 
widow  continued,  still  more  spitefully,  "  who  look  as 
if  body  and  soul  would  not  hang  long  together,  and  yet 

s  2 
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brighten  up  and  go  through  anything  when  it  suite 
them.  They  have  no  stamina.  Something  is  wrong 
in  their  constitution,  and  they  are  never  at  rest, — 
effervescing,  one  moment,  like  champagne,  and  the 
next  half  hour  as  flat  as  a  bottle  that  has  been  opened 
the  day  before,  and  carelessly  corked  up  again.  It  is 
a  bad  sign,  too,  when  people  have  no  appetite.  Mine 
was  always  remarkably  good,  {though,  being  stout,  I 
don't  encourage  it ; — but  that  poor  thing,  who  really 
looked  as  if  she  wanted  support,  took  scarcely  any- 
thing. A  chicken-wing  would  have  lasted  her  for 
a  week.     I  always  thought  it  a  bad  symptom/9 

My  horse  was  becoming  impatient.  The  widow  let 
go  the  check-string  which  she  had  hitherto  held. 
"  That  will  do,  Trafford,  we  won't  keep  Captain  Tu- 
dor any  longer ,"  she  said,  extending  her  fair,  plump, 
ungloved  hand,  with  the  joints  of  the  short  fingers 
stiffened  by  rings,  in  token  of  adieu  towards  me.  "  My 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Tudor.  Tell  her  that  I  shall  call 
upon  her  the  very  first  day  Trafford  thinks  I  may 
venture  to  face  the  keen  air  on  the  hills/9 

The  towers  of  Heron  Cliff  again  crown  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and'  the  obnoxious  wall  has  been  laid  low 
The  lawn  is  no  longer  sown  with  turnips,  and  the  woods 
will  be  permitted  to  attain  their  natural  growth;  but, 
in  most  respects,  I  am  anxious  to  attend  to  the  old  man's 
wishes,  who  left  me  so  rich  an  heritage.  It  is  neither 
my  wife's  pleasure  nor  mine  to  lead  an  idle  life,  and  we 
mean  to  carry  out  such  of  his  designs  as  are  not  inimical 
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to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  neighbours.  The 
great  hammers  of  the  iron-foundry,  by  the  cataracts  of 
the  river,  sound  very  harmoniously  to  my  ears,  mingling 
with  the  roar  of  the  water.  Edith  would  say  that  I 
hare  become  as  unromantic  as  Mrs.  Crumpe ;  for  I  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  the  immense  fires  at  the 
works  blazing  at  night,  and  signs  of  industrious  activity 
everywhere  surrounding  me.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  be  indolent,  because  I  have  suddenly  become  wealthy; 
and  my  predecessor  has  left  plenty  of  work  behind  for 
me. 

Erskine  found  me  busily  employed  with  my  men 
yesterday,  making  a  new  torn  in  the  road  leading  to 
the  farm-house,  to  which,  as  we  must  occupy  it  while 
the  mansion  is  rebuilding,  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  give  a  more  comfortable  aspect.  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  some  time,  and  thought  him,  as  the  widow  had  said, 
looking  out  of  spirits,  and  more  dissatisfied  than  usual. 

€S  How  you  do  work !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  should 
like  to  know  of  what  use  an  estate  is  to  a  man,  who 
cannot  be  happy  unless  he  leads  the  life  of  a  day- 
labourer.  I  say,  Harry,  what  becomes  of  your  pretty 
wife  all  the  morning?  Take  warning  by  me.  You 
see,  I  am  a'regular  old  bachelor.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Edith  and  I  will  ever  live  together  again ;  and,  upon 
my  soul !  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  blame 
myself  for ;  except,  perhaps,  leaving  her  too  frequently 
alone,  and  letting  her  have  too  much  of  her  own  way." 

€€  That  is  not  toy  case,"  I  said,  laughing.    " If  any 
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one  is  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  over-indulgence,  it  is  my- 
self. Grace  treats  me  like  the  Grand  Seignior ;  I  have 
never  yet  discovered  that  she  has  a  will  of  her  own ; 
and,  except  when  I  am  at  work  on  the  farm,  we  are 
hardly  ever  separate." 

"  Ah,  that  won't  last !"  answered  Erskine,  changing 
his  ground.  €€  Toujours  perdrix  never  answers.  I  like  a 
woman  of  more  spirit,  and  you  should  not  be  always  tied 
to  your  wife's  apron-strings.  Upon  my  word,  Tudor, 
it  is  a  great  mistake  for  married  people  to  shut  them- 
selves up  and  believe  that  they  can  do  without  society. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  not  yielded  to 
Edith's  romantic  humours,  and  imagined  that  the  tem- 
per of  our  honeymoon  would  last.    As  it  is,  she  remains 

with  her  mother  and  sisters,  with  whom  I  have  never 

i 

been  cordial,  and  who  have  always  done  their  best  to 
make  her  dislike  me ;  and  I  have  been  using  my  best 
endeavours,  at  the  Horse  Guards,  to  effect  an  exchange 
with  some  officer  on  active  service,  who  may  be  as  de- 
sirous to  return  home  as  I  am  to  leave  England." 

Whenever  he  mentioned  his  wife,  a  deeper  gloom 
settled  on  his  features.  I  did  not  wonder  at  his  being 
out  of  spirits.  At  his  age,  to  have  to  begin  life  anew, 
with  every  accustomed  tie  broken,  was  indeed  a  trial, 
and  I  very  sincerely  pitied  him. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  woman  ever  has  her 

health  in  the  place  her  husband  is  obliged  to  live  in," 

I  Erskine  observed,  testily.     "  If  I  had  not  taken  a  long 

/  ease  of  Velindra,  the  situation  would  have  agreed  with 
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Edith  perfectly  well*  At  present,  I  must  find  a  tenant 
for  the  remainder  of  my  term,  since  she  declares  that 
nothing  shall  ever  induce  her  to  return  to  the  place. 
The  only  thing  that  will  ever  really  do  her  good,  would 
be  the  having  a  few  real  hardships  to  contend  with. 
If,  instead  of  retiring  on  half-pay,  I  had  gone  with  my 
regiment  to  Cabul,  Edith  would  have  been  a  heroine, 
like  Lady  Sale  and  her  companions,  who,  I  dare  say, 
plagued  their  husbands  to  death  when  everything  was 
done  to  please  them." 

He  was  growing  more  and  more  out  of  temper. 
How  can  you  be  so  unreasonable,  Erskine  ?"  I  said. 
You  know  that  your  wife's  health  was  very  seriously 
affected.  No  one  could  look  at  her  fragile  form,  and 
doubt  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  constitution.  I  am 
certain,  men  are  a  thousand  times  more  selfish  and  dis- 
satisfied than  women.9' 

"  Wait  till  you  have  been  married  as  long  as  I  have, 
before  you  pronounce  your  opinion  on  that  point  so 
decidedly,9'  answered  my  friend,  sarcastically.  "  I 
should  think,  at  present,  Mrs.  Tudor  has  a  good  deal 
to  put  up  with ;  and  I  grant  that  ladies  bear  real  incon- 
veniences better  than  their  husbands.  When  you  have 
finished  that  Aladdin's  Palace  of  yours  on  the  cliff,  and 
fancy  that  it  is  quite  perfect,  we  shall  see  whether  your 
wife  does  not  want  the  Roc's  egg  to  hang  up  in  the 
hall.  That  will  be  the  time  of  trial.  So,  I  understand 
your  brother  and  his  wife  are  coming  to  see  you.  Is 
Mrs.  Tudor  aware  of  your  slight  tendresse  for  Lady 
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Marion  ?    If  she  is,  she  will  be  sure  to  dislike,  and  to 
be  furiously  jealous  of  her." 

"  Nonsense, '  Erskine !  Grace  has  not  an  atom  of 
jealousy  in  her  composition.  When  I  saw  Lady  Marion 
lately,  though  she  is  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
I  rather  wondered  at  my  own  past  infatuation,  and 
thought  her  the  last  woman  in  the  world  I  should  wish 
to  have  for  my  wife.** 

"  I  dare  say  Frederick  is  of  the  same  opinion  by  this 
time,  and  heartily  wishes  he  had  not  stepped  in  between 
you.  Well,  I  see  you  have  not  been  imprudent  enough 
to  mention  the  affair  to  your  wife.  I  commend  your 
discretion.  Edith  never  forgave  my  praising  the  widow 
and  her  excellent  dinners.  You  must  have  noticed 
how  she  disliked  her.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  care- 
ful what  one  says.  Women  are  so  unfortunately  sensi- 
tive ;— but  experience  usually  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
service.  After  the  ship  has  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks, 
a  lighthouse  is  erected." 

I  am  afraid  that,  in  his  case,  Erskine's  figurative 
comparison  is  not  exaggerated.  He  has  gone  abroad, 
and  joined  his  regiment  at  Corfu.  The  house  is  shut 
up,  and  the  remaining  term  of  the  lease  is  to  be  parted 
with.  Edith  is  residing  permanently  with  her  mother, 
and  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a  deplorable  state  of 
health.  I  never  hear  the  murmur  of  the  river,  as  it 
passes  through  twisted  branches,  without  seeing  her 
before  me,  as  she  was  when  I  first  knew  her,  and  fancy- 
ing that  I* can  distinguish  the  peculiar  tones  of  her 
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voice,  which  then  seemed  to  me  to  have  caught  the 
musical  flow  of  the  rippling  of  the  water.     It  quite 
changed  afterwards,  but  it  never,  in  her  gayest  mo- 
ments, was  as  sweet  to  me  as  on  that  first  evening  when 
we  walked  up  and  down  beside  the  river,  and  after- 
wards, when  the  sound  of  the  6tream  pursued  us  into 
tlie  shadowy  twilight  of  her  drawing-room  at  Velindra. 
The  real  secret  of  her  influence  was,  that  I  had  then 
no  heme  worthy  of  the  name, — no  kind  companion  to 
welcome  my  return.      All  the  fanciful  cleverness  of 
Edith  would  not  detain  me  now,  for  a  single  half-hour, 
from  my  own  fireside.     I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be 
at  Heron  Cliff, — I  almost  dread  the  change, — imagining, 
though  assured  that  I  shall  be  reconciled  to  it  speedily, 
that  I  never  can  be  as  happy  anywhere  as  I  have  been 
for  the  last  year  at  the  Pastures. 


THE  END. 
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